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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
ill A am 


The Chimate of Great Britain; or Remarks on the Change it has under- 
gone, particularly within the last Fifty Years. Accounting for the 
acreasins Humidity, and consequent Gloudiness and Coldness, of ou 
Springs and Summers; with the Effects such ungenial Seasons have 
produced upon the Vegetable and Amimal Economy. Including various 
Experiments to ascertain the Causes of such Change, &:. By Joha 


Williams, Esq. 8vo. Pr. 358. Baldwins. 1806. 


HERE is an anecdote circulated of King Charles II. that soon 
after the institution of the Royal Society, he was present at 

oue of the meetings where the cause was investigated, why, on’ tm- 
mersing a carp in a tub brimful of water, none of the water would 
werflow. [he monarch wished to see the experiment tried; a carp 
was procured, and put gently into,a vessel quite full of water, a pro- 
portional quantity of which, as might naturally be expected, flowed 
down the sides of the tub. Something like this strikes us with regard 
tothe work before us, which investigates the cause of an effect, which 
ttsour decided opinion, from much experience and investigation, 
does not exist. Of the truth of this opinion, the writer of this article 
8 a tolerably competent judge for 45 of the 50 years particularly men- 
tioned in the title-page ; but for the last 31 or 36 ycars (viz. from 
1779 or 1775) to which the author, in the body ot the work, chiefly 
confines his remarks on the change, he thinks himself fully competent 
judge of this fat; not trom ciectric experiments, OF investigations 
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of the barometcr and thermometer in his study, or catching the Crops 
of rain in his cistern, but from accurately and attentively observing the 
weather, which was of consequence to him, from travelling much oy 
horseback in the southern parts of England ; from carefully watchin 
the progress of vegetation in the spring, and of the maturity of fru 
and grain in the summer and autumn, and remarking the effeds of 
genial rains on the former, and drowning rains ou the latter ; ang, 
however stratige the circumstance may appear to Mr. Williams (of 
which a word more will be said as we proceed), in ove who assume 
the office of a critic,, from being as 2 sportsman much interested in the 
event of a hard, or a mild winter. 

We will first see what the author says on the subject of his jp. 
guiry, in the introductory Chapter on Ci:mate. 


‘ England, from its insular s.tuation, in common with all other islands, 
must ever experience to a certain degree, a variable atmosphere ; the 
changes of temperature with respect to heat and cold, dryness and mois. 
ture, being more frequent and sudden than in countries on the Continent, 
The climate of this country is universally allowed, by those who hare 
had opportunities of msking comparisons, to be the most uncertain of 
any on the globe. This, perhaps, may be accounted for from its peculiar 
situation ; its distance from the equatortal and polar parts of the earth; 
its having the great European Continent to the east, and an extensive 
ocean to the west. Notwithstanding this vartableness, however, it pos. 
Sesses Many advantages over Countries situated between the same parallels 
of latitude on the Continent; the inhabtiants not being subject to th 
extremes of heat and drought in summer, vor of cold and frost in winter, 
The greatest defects in the English climate appear to be, the dry cold 
easterly winds generally prevalent in the spring, and the frequent ran 
and cloudy skies experienced in our summer months. It has been an opi. 
nion universally adopted of late ycars, that the generality of cur summes 
are more wet, and consequently colder, and oyr winters less frosty and 
more mild than they formerly were. his remark has been made not 


only by speculative, but practical men; by those most observant, be. | 


cause most affected by ungental weather. Persons ignorant of the stron 
and uniform connection between cause and effet, are utterly at a loss to 
account tor it, while they acknowledge the fuct; and the generality of 
such persons, being addicted to superstition, do not fail on such occasions 
to cut the knot they_cannot untie, and solve every dithculty by having t. 
conrse to supernatural means—the malice of our grand enemy, or the judg. 
mats of the Almighty. Hence while this change has been observed, the 
greater part of the observers have attributed it to that outrageously Mm 
pious Act of our Legislature, in the year 1752-—for te change the styl 
ath them, +s ta adter the sevcms, Vo this has been attributed the cloud) 
and ungeaial weather we have more or less experienced ever since, and the 
years of scarcity we kave so frequently felt. “Vhis change, it has been 
peculiarly remarked, has been taking place since abou: the years 1770 
i775- And itt we apply tor information on this subject to people occe- 
speed in reral atfairs, whose time has been employed in agricultural or hot 
ticuitural pursuits, whether or not the generality of our summers have 
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been of late years more unfavourable for the production of corn and fruit? 
the answer is in the affirmative ; for the seasons have been invariably more 
wet and cold than formerly they were. But the inquiring mind on such 
occasions is naturally roused to investigation, and endeavours to account 
for the causes of this extraordinary and unfortunate change. We find 
from astronomical observation, that our geographical position en the globe 
has not varied materially ; for though it has been ascertained that the 
angle formed by the equator and the ecliptic has been gradually lessen- 
ing, called the nutation of the earth’s axis; and the retrograde motion 
observed in the apparent situation of some remarkable fixed stars, called 
the procession of the equinoxes, proves that some alteration annually takes 
place; yet the ratio is so small, that the aggregate of centuries will not 
amount to sufficient aberration to justify us in considering this as the soé 
or principal cause in the mutability of our seasons. For we do not hear 
the same complaint of wet cold seasons from our. neighbours, who inhabit 
the same parallels of latitude on the Continent : we may therefore with 
propricty suppose this increasing disposition to humidity-in summer and 
mildness in winter, is Owing to some change effected on the surface of our 
Island.” 

“ J attribute the humidity, and consequently coldness of our modern 
summers, to the increased evaporating surface, caused by the enclosing ot 
the open fields and wastes; the multifarious intersections of them by 
fences, especially with hawthorn ; to the increased luxuriance of our crops, 
by a general-system of improvement in the agriculture of the country ; 
to these ] may with propriety add the late increase of pasturage, pro- 
ductive of a serious disproportion between that and tiflage ; to the nume- 
rous plantations, more especially of foreign trecs, afid such whose exhal. 
ing power is prodigiously great; and the immense bodies of nearly stag- 


‘nated water in the numerous canals that have been cut within the assigned 


pertod,’’ 


That the climate of England has been varium et mutabile semper, 
we are ready to allow, as welFas that it has been the general custom, 
long before the period assigned by Mr. Williams, to abuse it, and 
look back 1o some happier era, when we had brighter skies and more 
fruitful seasons. Neara century ago Swift tells us, that during a 
shower — 


‘* Lotiering in coffee-hoose is Dulman seen, 
Who damns the climate and complains of spicen.’’ 


And Dr. Armstrong, in his poem on Health, first published in the 
year 1744, Complams thus of the climate in his ume: 


«€ Scarce in a cloudless day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime, except the baleful east 
Withers the tender spring, and sourly check: 
The fancy of the-year. Our fathers talk 
Of summer, balmy airs, and skies sereue. . 
Indulgent Nature, O dissolve this gloom. 
Bind in eternal adamant the winds 
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That drown or wither ; give the genial west * 
To breathe, and in its turn the sprightly north ; 
And may once more the circling seasons rule 
‘The year, nor mix in every monstrous day.’’ 


Colonel Mitford, in the first edition of his excellent Essay on the 


Harmony of Language, printed in 1774, makes a remark on this 
propensity of his countrymen. ‘ We are, I know, in these northern 
climates, accused, and even apt to accuse ourselves, of a dulness of 
sense little capable of being affected by the powers of harmony.— 
Nay, so inclined are we to this self-abuse, that the writings of some 
may induce posterity, admiring the mild and pleasant climate of the 
south of England, to wonder how it happened that in the 18th cen. 
tury the sun never shone there.” 

This gencral aljuse of the climate we remember in our earliest days, 
and when we had a warm summer it used to be called one of Queen 
Anne’s summers ; and for several years after the fatal earthquake at 
Lisbon, if there was an ungenial year, many people, who ought to 
have known better, would say the earth had certainly got a jog.— 
We have been, however, so unfortunate as never to fall in with any 
of that great majority who imputed the change of climate to the 
change of the style, and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, we are bold 
enougli to assert, that much of the complaint of the change of cli- 
mate has arisen from that cause. Much specious argument for a 
change of climate, though long antecedent to the period mentioned 
by Mr. Williams, has been drawn from old~ books of horticulture, 
where seeds, &c. are directed to be planted at seasons in which they 
would now perish ; and fruits said to ripen at seasons we know they now 
are never ripe. But it should be recoliected, that before the change of 
style, more than a third part of what is now called June, belonged to 
May, and so on; and therefore when we are told by Evelyn and 
Miller, that May-Duke cherries and strawberries are ripe in May, we 
should do well to remember, that May then exteided in the middle of 
the second week in June. 

We shall now advert to our own observations on the weather, and 
the progress of vegetables, when it will appear there has been no gra- 
dual, or progressive alteration of climate, but a most striking diffe- 
rence between one year and another. We shall begin before the pe- 
riod prescribed by our author. 

1766—The weather in the beginning of March as hot as Midsum- 
mer, followed by a very cold and backward spring. The hawthorns 


- covered with blossom the first week in June, gave, from the teimpe- 





*. From the Meteorological Diary in the Philosophical TransaGtions of 


some year.within the last ten (we cannot exactly now state which), ouf, 


of the 365 day:, fer upwards of 300 the wind was to the west of the 
north or the south, but mostly the former.—Rev. 
rature 
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rature of the air, the idea of snow ; very hot July and August, and 
fine autumn and’ open winter. 

1767—Spring and summer cold and wet; from the first of August 
to he middle of October very fine, warm and dry. Very Sand 
winter. 

1768 —Mild spring summer and autumn. Open winter. 

1769— Remarkably fine spring, wet summer, wild autumn, and 
open winter. 

1770-—Snow i in April, warm summer, mikl autumn, open winter. 

This brings us to the first era trom which Mr. Williams supposes 
the change of climate to commence. We will now take the same 
number of successive years, subsequent to the last period, viz. 1775. 

1779—A very hi; gh wind, N. E. the first of January, followed by 
severe frost for a fortnight, succeeded by mild genial weather; the 
forwardest spring we ever remember, without any check. Some 
rain in the middle of June, followed “hp avery hot dry summer and 
autumn ; a plentiful harvest, and a profusion of fruit of all kinds. 
Hard winter. 

1780—Frost continued tothe end of February very cold, wet, 
and backward spring ; snow and severe frost in Avi l. Vegetation 
not so forward in May as in April the preceding year. Cold summer 
and autumn, mild winter. 

1781—Spring mild and forward ; remarkably fire sommer; the 
harvest wonderfully forward, and got entirely in by the middle of 
August; a very uncommon circumstance. Asitd winter. 

1782—-Coldest and most backward spring we ever remember: 
hardiy three-dry days together the whole su:imer and autumn, excep: 
the first fortnight in Sepiember, during which most of the wheat was 
got in; frost sct in early in Now mber.  “Lhis vear there’ was liardly 
apy fruit. 

1783—Spring very forward, the early part of it wet; but from 
the rath ot March to the first week in MM: yy dry, warm, and !ar- 
terly even hot; but on the i7th of May there was a frost, accom- 
panied with avery heavy snow. Dry summer, followed by the hard- 
est winter ever known since 1740; all the tender evergreeas, and 
even the furze much hurt by it. 

We do not think, from this statement, it will appear that ovr sum- 
mers have been wetter and colder, and our winters less trosty and 
more mild since 1775, than they were before 1770. ‘Sice the period 
Which we here noticed, there have been several wg. hard winters, 
and very hot summers, and many much the reverse. If it were pos- 
sible to give any thing like an average of the weather in this uncer- 
tain climate, as well from recollection of our own times, as the me 
teorological adages of our ancestors, we should say, that mild winters 
Were more frequent than hard ones, by the proportion of someti ing more 
than two toone ; that cold and wet summers were more frequent than 
hot and dry ones; that dry easterly winds generally blew early in the 
spring, and were reckoned inimical to animals, and tricndly to subse- 
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quent vegetation, and that much rain frequendy fell towards the mid. 
dle of July. This appears to have been the general “opinion of the 
weather in the time of our ancestors, and seems perfeGly warranted 
by modern experience ; and whoever will turn te the Rules of “the 
Shepherd of Banbury, will find them equally abptitible to the wea. 
ther of the present,time.. “Vhat our winters are otten mild, ‘and pur 
summers Cold, is, the case now, and was, undoubtedly, thie case ctn. 
turies ago, At nine. in the morning on the 21st oF December, 1805, 
I’), renheit’s thermametes was at 51 in “the open air. | The'2tst of 
Jue, in the same year, was remarkably ccd » and “thotigh we had 
no opportunity of making the experiment then, we, havé no. doubt 
that the thermometer, in less than an hour after sun-rises’ wai$ Much 
lower, That the same thing sometimes happened in the pime of fla. 
beth, though then; as now, reckoned verv extracrdimary, will.we 
think, appear from a passage’ in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
where Shakspeate, who gives Enghsh manners to Athenian ciovinis, 
and English weather to Athenian skies, says: Ms 





 _— Hoary. headed frosts | .. 
Fall in the fresh Jap of the crimson rose, ' 
Ami on old Hyem’s chin and icy crown 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Are as in mockery set,”’ : 


We will now examine what Mr. Williams points ont as the, canse 
of this imaginary change of climate. That a great increase o¥ deci ease 
of the woods of any. country must have a considerable itlugnee on ihe 
chmate, must, be obvious to every person who has, at ail ynvestigated 
the subje€t; but that thiscause must have operated differently,trom what 
is asserted, must be obvious to every man of commen observation... It 
is true, Many wastes and common ficlds are enelosed, but it is a tunda- 
mental canon of modern enclosers to have the telds, like the tari, 
large, the hedges kept ‘short, and yo trees in them... The destruction 
of timber of all kinds im ovr woods and forests, is asmatsdnal evil that 
has awakened legislative interference ; and instead of the alicient mallr 
sion, ‘* bosom’d high in tutted trees,” every large tree is removed 
from the vicinity of the dwelling, and instead of the venerable ave- 
nue, and the shady rookery, a few solitary trees aid o¢casiona! clumps 
are scattered over an extent of dreary lawn, ;with a view to givett 
‘the envied epithet of park-like; and the house is surrourided by a helt 
of flowering shrubs and evergreens, which are destroyed as soon as thev 
get above the height of a furze-brake, and new ones substituted: for 
them; and, as (ie new enclosures exhibit the appearance of that hat- 
lequin patchwork which, in the opinion of our author, see p. 287, 
conveys the Wea of health and ferulity, who ever that reng may 
through the whole country, the rapid steps with which the old enclo- 
sures are advancing to the same enviable state. Wherever the mantis 
of agricultural improvement has extended its influence, and it 1s Now 


almost universal, small enclosures are thrown into large ones, all trees 
are 
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are removed from the fences, and the fences theniselves are kept 
shore by continual cutung ; and instead of “the Vale of Worevesier 
from Maivern, and the Vale of Gloucester from the hill at Towcester, 
appearing like a forest,” they will soou exhibit tra: mcthcy appear- 
ance, Which Charles the Second used ic say, put ittmin nnd of a 
beggar’s petticoat. 

BE re have been writers of discrimination aud abitey who have 
formed very different opinions of the consequence of the increase and 
decrease of wood on the temperature and salubricy of the climate, and 
among these is a gentleman of the sane name with tie auher, From 
Volney’s Picture of the Climate and Soil Of Amet.cu®, we made ihe 
following extract in a former Review: 


© Nir. Volney makes some very curious remarks on the change of ¢li- 
mate produced in Norrh America by the clearing the forests, and the cul. 
tivation of the soil’’—(clearly not turning arable into pasture, which Mr. 
Williams deprecates through his whole: work) ;—‘‘ and, contrary to the 
generally received opinion, he conceives it to be for the worse. He says, 
the consequence has been from demonstration, that the winters are shorter, 
the summers longer, and the autumns more backward, without any dimi- 
nution of the intenseness ot the cold ; and he confirms the idea ot the deteri- 
oration of climate by the &xperiments of a Mr. Williams ; Ovi/ioms |, and 
a Dr. Rush ( Rosche.', the result of which ts, that btiieus, fevers always 
follow the destruction ot the woods, the clearing of the lands, and the 
draining of swamps ; and it requires many years of cultivation to make 
them disapjcar entirely, or take a milder form; and that pleurisies, ard 
other discases puiely toflammatory, which were lormes!y wlmost the only 
rresent much iess common, which proves an evident 
alteration in the purity of the sir, then more impregnated with oxygen, 
This opinion Mr. Volney corroborates by his observations m= bis own 
country. “If (he savs!, within ten years, we have expertenced in France a 
new alteration in the temp«rature of the seasons, and the nature of th 
winds that oroduce it, I will venture to say, thacitis because the immense 
fall and devastation of the forest<, caused by the enarchy. of the Revolu- 
tion, have disturbed the equilifrium of the air, and the ductton of is 
currents,’ ’’ 


. y . ; . . ~ 
. Do not let us be misunderssood as apolying this to'Enetand. At 
the same ume thu We aca declare it aor dee ded OpimGn, tar the 


Climate of Englaud has experienced bo chance, we abu dre convinced, 
at « ; 


: * tis! Pi , 4 ' ' ’ 

that the alteration it the quangary of wood, ‘emher on Niro Walisains’s 
v del OW “hy 4 = 

Supposiuon or out qivn, has not been sufheiemt to heve ‘any sueh 


. ry “9! ~ 
Gfregt ; for.our old Woods certainly lave uot suffered that devastation 
“tg . , ‘ Pa Fa. . 
Which they have in France and‘‘America; nor Can the modern plan- 


lations, if they contdiin double the quantity of wees desireyed, -have 
XGt gained a sufficient size to be’ tither very noxtuus gr very salubrious. 
a this, however, Mr. Williains ‘will not agrce with us} as one of 
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*. See Ant..Jaccbin Review, vol, xix, p. 468. 
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the chief causes of the humidity of ovr springs, and the early part of 
our summers, he imputes to the earth being loaded with grass early jn 
the year, on account of the decrease of arable land. We must con. 
fess we do not think the cause adequate to the supposed effect ; but if 
it were, it coukd not have that effect; for grass never acquires thick. 
ness enough to shade the ground essentially, before afield of wheat 
will be clothed with a much greater profusion of vegetable ¢ub. 
stance. ' ; 

Another of Mr. W illjams’s causes of the increasing humidity of the 
atmosphere we must totally reject, viz. the canals; for sire these 
ditches filled with water, considering the distance they are from each 
other, when compared with the whole surface of the country, must be 
considered 2s nothing; but not such their effects in another view; 
and we agfee with the author in all that he says in the following pas- 
sage, exceptthe beginning of the first sentence. 


‘© Independently of the unfavourable influence which ¢anals have on the 
climate of this country, there are other considerations of high political 
importance, which imperiously call on the Legislature to withhold theit 
sanction, im some particular cases, from the further extension of the canal 
system. The particular cases here alluded to are, when these artificial 
rivers are intended to convey produce frem one sea-part to another: thus, if 
‘canals were made to communicate from the counties that raise a surplus of 
grain on the eastern side of the island, to those which consume this com. 
-modity on the western side, as, for instance, from Norfolk to Lancashire, 
such an interna] navigable communicztign might, perhaps, add wealth 20 
individuals, or facilitate the conveyance of grain, without risking the 
article to damage or loss by sea; but, in a national. point of view, it 
it would be impolitte in the extreme, as suchcommunications through the 
interior gf the island would lessen the coasting trade. | A: sailor may be.as 
‘perfe€tiy’ intriatéd (in the art of navigation, and its tacucs, by sailing 
from Lynn to Livérpool, and from Liverpool] to Lynn, as by a voyage to 
the West Indivs, ard, in seamanship, tenfold) more: but the drag ng of 
a canal boat can give 2 man no more the idea of ploughing the trackless 
cceany thin the ‘driver of 2 Waggon could, by such occupation, learn the 
art of surveying.” 


Having, in a great measure, mentioned all the canses to which Mr. 
Williams attributes the supposed determration of the climate, we will 
now advertto the, remedy which he proposes, in addition to the de- 
struction of every thing beautiful ia the isiana. Mr. Wialharas shall 
speak for himself. 


¢« Suppose a building erected, and furnisiied with machinery, sone 
simijat to a cotton or silk mill, and:that the various movements consiste 

. ofcylinders, or plates of glass, fitted up with rubbers, &c. for exciting 
electricity, ; and so arranged as to convey the ele&tric matter into an i 
sulated opright bar, terminating without the roof of the building, 1p 4 

laggmlamp, ora serie: of lamps and points, for again diffusing the elettri- 
siepd matier in the circumambient air: { find, by calculation, ri? ve 
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adequate to work a common pair of millstones, would give motion to 
twelve hundred such electrical cylinders, or plates of glass. If, there. 
fore, one cylinder, in two seconds of time, will clectrize so many cubic 
feet of air contained in a room twenty-four feet by eighteen, and thirteen 
feet high, it might be easy to calculate what quantity of vapour for any 
given space and height, expanse being also attended fo, in any given 
time; the number and power of such apparatus being previously ascer- 
tained. A calculation might thus be formed, to decide what number of 
machines would he adequate to electrize the whole atrhosphere of Great 
Britain one mile, in height; for it does not. appear that dense vapours 
ascend much higher than this in our climate; and the dry state of the 
transparent air would preserve the insulation : so that the electricity thus 


given to the atmosphere, would not diffuse its influence far above the va. 


porous regions, M ght not one or two buildings, of the nature I have de- 
scribed, furnished with the requisite apparatus in cach county, be adequate 
to effect all we want, so as to render the seasons more propitious to’the 


health of our growing crops? If ever an experiment should be tried, the 


building ought to be erected on a heath, or at least in a situation devoid 
both of trees and buildings, as these would re-absorb the electric matter : 
elevated land, bur not mountainous, would be the most eligible. Such 
powerful machines as I have described, might perhaps occasion local ac. 
cumulation of eleétric matter, and thus excite frequent thunder storms ; 
if so, a greater number of smaller exciting, instruments might be applied 


in different parts of the country.”’ 


We confess this scheme reminds us of the two plans of Martinus 
Scriblerus; the first to penetrate the outward nucleus of the earth, for 
the purpose of finding the parallax of the fixed stars; and the other, 
to build two poles at the equator, with imimense light-houses at the top, 
to supply the defeét of Nature, and to make the longitude as casily 
calculated as the latitude. We would recommend.to Mr, Williamsa 
cursory perusal of a late publication entitled Fim Flams. 

Mr. Williams, like all the agricultural sciolists of the present day, 
expatiates on the supposed grievance of tithes; though he does the 


_Clergy the justice to own, they are less burthensome in their hands than 


in those of the lay impropriator. 

Mr. Williams steps a little out of his way to level a sarcasm against 
the manly diversion of hunting, in page 214; but when he talks of 
the Squire Westerns of the hunt—a character which no longer exists— 
heshews he has drawn his opinion of manners, as of climate, more 
from closet study than from actual observation. 

What observations the author has made, seem almost entirely cons 
fined to Worcestershire. He says: 


‘It has long been the prattice in Worcestershire, to Jop off all the 
lateral branches of elm-trees in hedge-rows, once in six or seven yeafs ; 
this, I grant, entirely defaces their beauty ; but is of great advantage to 


, the country, by lessening the exhaling surface, and diminishing the shade. 


dfthe branches are cut off smooth and close to the trunk, the timber is 


»0t much injured,. for the cicatrice issoon covered by the contiguous bark, 


‘andlayer of new wood, which prevents acaries from forming.’ 


Now 
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Now it is very certain this practice is not peculiar to Worcestershire ; 
for we do not believe there are ten maiden elms in the hedges within ten 
miles of the tornpike-road between Hyde-park Corner and Glouces. 
ter; which is certainly as pernicious to the umber, as it is destructive 
of the beauty of the country. We find, also, this instance of the lo. 
cal knowledge of Worcestershire husbandry. Mr. Williams, speak. 
ing of the. effect of mildew on wheat in the year 1806, says, “ the 


‘ ‘ ),? ; > ° 
variety called, Lammas, suffered most; the cone wheat having a larger 


surface, and growing highery and from the"tar possessing a beard, was 
enabled to escape the inconvenience suffered by the other.” Who 
would not suppose heve that the cone, or bearded wheat, was the ce. 
neral growth of the country, and the Laminas a variety occasiona y 
introduced 2? whereas the contrary is the fact ; and till the general dis. 
semination of agricultural “pip Ae which has taken place within a 
few years, cone wheat was almost confined to the vales of White. 
horse and Evesham, and litle known in other parts of the kingdom. 

There are some peculiarities in the sivle. In page 2, we find chided 
for chidden. In page 186, “ Vhe genus pine, with (and) many other 
wees, succecd well in Scotland.” The following designation otf so 
common a plaut as the holly, which he recommends tor fences, is 
surely no small degree of affectation. ‘+ None, perhaps, holds out so 
many advantages tor forming a secure aid irulv valuable fence as //ex 
aquifolium—common holly.” But, however, he is as pompous in 
his definition of that beautiful ornamént of the spring, which, like 
every thing’ beautiful in rural scenery, he devotes to destruction, the 
conymon whitethorn, which he calls the hawthorn shrub, or Crategus 
(read Crataegus) oxyacanthe. 

We must also blame Mr. Williams for his frequent references to 
the works of that high priest of absurdity and inmptety, Dr. Darwin; 
who can believe any thing but the existence of a Creator, and who 
lavishes his sensibility on the sufferings of cabbagées and casrots, bat 
had not a tear to bestow on his nearest relatives. 

| One. word more on climate, and we have done. That the weather 


makes a considerable part of the conversation in England is provet- , 


bial, and, yet how very tew make any real observations on it. Leta 
weck’s dry weather succeed months. of rain, and every other. man you 
mect wall, complain of the dust, say the country js. burnt up, and there 
has been no rain to signify duripg the whole sammer, and vice versa. 
During very sultry (weather, tor such we. sometimes, still have, dege: 
erate as our climate is, how many people, who have been in hot 
countries, will say they never felt such oppressive heat in India, when 
a:Took “ac the thermiémeter Would convince them, that the same pré 
chitidns to avoid the'heat that are necessary there, would drive thertt 
heft #6 the’ kitchen fire in ten minates. As before’ we havé quoted an 
dhwPearidn ‘Of Charles If. dn the appearance of the face of the country 
iw? England if H%s ‘time, we will conclude with what ’he said of the 
weather, an@'Which js*etjually true now; viz. that a person cat be 
SU i theFame Without inco.avenicnce more days’ in the year, sand mote 
lwsurs in the day, in England, than in any other country in the world. 
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Ja Attempt to illustrate thase Articles of the Cf week of Englund, ewhich 
f the Calvin sts snp operly CONS ae r “as Calvinisiacal, Se. 
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(Continued from page 295. 


Of allour Articles of Faith, there is none which the Calvinists 

} < Ae oa* . fe ; ' 
have mdre cofffident!y claimed as their own tyan the roth and the 1 sthi; 
" ras theré another which the fai-titul servants of the Church have found 


° LW 4 a + iic@Y ; * . ae é . ; 
itso sbficult tg, w est from their gripe. To him who issnot well ace 


uainsed with the «ontroversies between the> first Retdrmers and the 
Chanrch of Rothe, the Tangaage of thesc two Articles mutt’ h® confessed 
tohave, indeed, a singular sound ; and théy have ac eC} dingly Heenptten 
employed as subjects of ridicule by the pre rane “dicciptés ‘of Voltaire, 
and, Four memory doves not deceive us, bv that atch-sophist himself. 
The ridicule of the Infidel, however, us well “as*the’ claims’ of the 
Calvinist, Dr. Laureace has completly proveil'té be the Offspring of 
ignorance ; and he 1s, perhaps, the hrst wrircr thar, far two hundred 
years past, has given of these Aracles an explanation, which must be 
satisfactory to every candid mind: He cnicrs on the subject in his 
fourth sermon, which is preached from Acts x, 4. Atext of Scrip- 
ture on which the Schoolmen were wont to tound dicir impious doc 


trine ot human merit. 


\ 


“ In allusion tg the general question upon this subje&, our. Church 
asserts, that man is incapable of turning ard preparing himself, to -true 
faith and invocation by his own unassisied efforts, ot performing accept- 
able works without preventingtand co-operating grace; that such as pres 
cule justification are neither pleasing to the Almghty, nor meritonous 
ois tivours, by what the School Divines termed congraity ; and that not 
beg Gane as God has willed and commanded them to be done, they are 
tobe considered as participating of the nature of sin. | Bur what these 
works before justification properly are, what is signified by the eXpres. 
sion cggruity,. 2nd even the appellation sifal, by which they are charac. 
terized, evident cs its sense may be supposed to appear, or with what 
partigulor view'the insufficiency of our‘ natural pawers is so repeatedly 
urged, we shall in Vain seek to discover by consulting mederh controver. 
dee In Jater times one objcét alone seems to have been contemplated, 
When the topic has been discussed respecting the cfhcacy’ or ineficacy of 
mere human ability in the production of £06 d ; the application of such 4 
principle to the do¢trine of predestination.’’—(P. 73.) } 


With this doQrine our author clearly shews that the controversy 
between the Church of Rome and the first Relormers respecting 
merit, has no connexion, and that it. was at its neight before the name 
ot Calvin was heard of in the learved world. The controversy was 
purely scholastical; and the languaye ot the Reformers on the subjeét 
% to be interpreted, not so mech by, what the Schoolmen taught: re, 
specting merit, as. by what their opponents unger stood them {0 téachsere 
We make this remark as worthy of atiention, because if appears tp 
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us, fronithe exttidts civen in the notes on this sermon, that Luther 
frequently ihistdok the sense of the Schodlmen ; and that though the 
doctriié which He professed fo- oppose, was indeed absurd and jm. 
pious, it’was not the doctrine of every author to whom he attributes 
it. Thus the following docirine of Lombard, though misunderstoog 
and opposed by Luthier, and apparently disliked by Dr. Laurence, 
appears to ts, if) not wholly unexceptionable, at least harmless, and 
for the most part in perfect unison with Scripture, as well as with the 
dictates of unbiassed reason. 


‘* ‘Nunc ‘diligenter investigari oportet, quam gratiam vel potentiam 
babuerit hottio arte casum ; et utrum per cam potuerit stare, vel nop, 
Sciendum est ergo, quod homini in ¢reatione (sicut de angelis diximus) 
datum’est per gratiam auxilium, ct collata est potentia, per quam potetat 
staré, 1. C. on "declinetre ab C0, quod atceperat ; sed non poterat proficere iz 
tantam, wt'per gratiam ereationis sine alia mereri salutem valevet, Poterat 
quidem per Wud auxilium gratia creationis resistere malo, sed non perficere 
béxnm. Poterat quidem per illud bene vivere guidammods, quia poterat w. 
were sine peccato, sed non poterat sine alio gratia adjutorio, spiritualiter 
wivere, quo Vitam mereretur eternam.”—({P. 285,) : 


As we have not Lombard’s work at hand, we cannot, bv consult 
ing it, ascertain in what particular sense this extraét must be under. 
stood in connexion with the context; but, taken by itself, it teaches 
nothing, which Bishop Bull has not proved to have been the doétrine 
ef the universal Church in her earliest and purest ages. If, indeed, 
it contain any thing erroneous, it is in the émsinuation, that by grace 
man before the fall’ might have performed works meritorious of eternal 
life, a doétrine which, though taught by some medern Calvinists, is 
contrary ac once to Scripture and to common sense: Eternal life 
now is, and always has been, the gift of God; and human reason 
re-echoes the words of our Blessed Saviour, when he said, that suppose 


ing us to have done all that is or can be required of us, we would 
even then’ be unprofitable servants to the High and Holy One who 


inhabiteth eteriity ; on whom the whole creation depends every mo- 
incnt far its existence ; and who therefore can réceive no bencfit from 
our virtues, Not injury from our crimes. 


Diurandus AL'S. Porciano, who wiote Commentiriés on Lombard’s 


four books of Sentences, is here quoted, however, as teaching a doc 
trie very different from that which is taught in the above extrat— 
* Quod homo possit se praeparare ad gratiain sine novo dono habituali, 
sib} divinitus mfaso, omnes  concedunt,” says “he ;’and ‘apain, “ Hoe 
supposito, dicendum est, quod ad merendum solum'de congruo non ést 


“ecéssarium popere in nobis gratiam vel caritartiti habigualem, quod 


pitety quid, ‘setundum omnes, peccato'carens pratia, paeniterdo micrctur 
dn ld ratlain yusrificentem.”—(P, 286, 287.) ~~’ wee 
“Phs doctrine, as it scemis to be expressed in these “two sentences, 


j2 indeed, “very absurd; and equally impious; but, as swe are wnable 


¢P¥tconcile it with the doclrine of Lombard himself, we could wisi 
: that 
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ghat the quotations had been longer, that the precis¢ meaning of the 
| words might have been fixed by the context. For our purpose, how- 
, ever, and for the purpose of Dr. Laurence, it is sufficient that Luther, 
. and even Melancthon, appear to have understood the Schoolmen to 
talk very extravagantly both of congruous merit, and of merit of 
condignity ; and the well-known candour and moderation of the last 
of these Reformers leave no room for doubr, but that the. Master of’ 
the Sentences deyiated less from Scripture and primitive antiquity, than. 
many of his followers. 


SEE ia" 


— - 


, 
«© According to the Scholastic system, (as it appeared to the two great 

Reformers), the favour of God in this life, and his:beatific presence:in the 
life tocome, are both attainable by personal merit ; the former by congruons, 
‘ as it was termed, the latter by condign ; the one without, the other avith- 
| the assistance of grace. ...... The blessing of eternal felicity is, in.,, 
: "deed, beyond our reach, yet is the only requisite, which we want to. se. 
‘ cure that blessing, within it: although we cannot, they said, merirhea-. 
ven itself without works of condignity, yet can we merit the mcans of. 
obtaining it by works of ¢ongruity. Considering, therefore, the latter: 
r as introductory to the former, they stated, that we may so prepare our, 
| selves for grace, as to become entitled to it congruously, not as toa debt, , 

which, in striét justice, God is bound to pay, but as toa grant, which 
- jt iscongruous in him to give, and which it would be inconsistent with 
z his attributes to withhold.’’—(P. 78, 79.) | 
nS To talk of meriting any thing from God, as a servant merits wages 
' from his earthly master, 1s, as we have already observed, blaspliemous. 
2 nonsense, and therefore merit of condignity must be abandoned fo all 
r the opprobrious cpithets which lave been poured on it: by Luther,— 
‘ ith respect to congrucus merit, the case seems to be somewhat diffe- 
fe fet ; for though the word merit was very ill chosen, there is a sense, , 
‘4 in which great part of what is here said of congruzty cannot, we think, 
% be controverted, The Creator of the universe was indeed under no. 


14 obligation whatever to call any being into existence ; nor can he be 
conceived to be under any obligation to continue in existence any thing, 


r which he has created, “{he most exalted angel in heaven, as well as 
z the lowest reptile on earth, exist merely by his gaol pleasure ; and 
every moment of the existence of both is the continuance of a fa 
1" your, to which neither the one nor the other has any claim. as to a 
x debt or a right, lt seems, however, to be congrucus to the attributes. 
= f benevolent God, so long as he may choose to continue sentient. 
ii, ings in existence, to make that existence a blessing, provided these 
ot beings answer the purpose for which they were created, It seems: 
mt likewise to be congruous to the attributes of such a God, to afford ta 
ad every rational and moral being which he has created, whatever is neq. 
af Ctssary to enable those beings to perform the duties of their respective, 
' stations, and to make those happiest, who most earnestly endeavour to. 
a digcharge the duties which he has assigned to them. . Our: Bhessed 
ble ord, Speaking of the improvement of the talents. with.which we. 


are 
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are entrusted, says—** Unto <very one that hath, shall. be. given, and 
he shall have abundance; but. flaga Wit, tbat ath not shall be taken 
me At that which he hath.” te x 

us, far the doctrine of congrujty may. surely be maintained ; 
but the Schoolmen appear to haxe carried  mauch farther. Forget. 
ting the just observation of some of heir vumber, that eternal life in 
heaven is supernatural jo, man, aud that nothing supernatural can 
be merited, they inferred from the benevolence of God, that it was 


congruaus in him to graet to the good moral man such grace as should 


enable him to pe form works enugled to a higher degree of grace, by 


which he might be enabled to merit as. a reward eternal life in heaven; 


‘though heaven is obviously supernatural to the children of earth, and 


though eternal life can belong only by‘ grace to the most exalted of 
created beings. “ Congruous merit was therefore esteemed * a pearl 
above all price, the intrinsic value of which attracted the regard, and 
conciliated the benevolence of the Almighty.”” As understood by the 
Reformers, the Scholastic doctrine of merit, both congruous and con- 


- digny as. ithus described in an extract (page 291), from the works of 


Luther. 


_. Damnanda est igitur perniciosa, et impia opinto Papistarum, qui 


tribuunt operi operato merifum gratiay eb remissimem prccatorums  Dicunt 
enim opus booum ante gratiam valere ad impetrandam gratiam de congruo. 


. Umpeétrata jam gratia, sequens opus mereri vitam zxternam de condigno. 


Exempli gratia, homo existens in peccato mortali,) sine gratia, si bona 


Maturali intentione faciat opus bonum, id est, legat vel audiat Missum, 
_ det eleemosynam, &c. is meretur gratiam de congrao. Impetrata hoc 


O gratia de congruo, jam facit opys econdignum, et meritorium vitz 


, Sterne. dn prim quidem Deus nou est debttir, sed quia est bonus ef fiistas, 


dekct cum, utapprobet tale opus, etiam é peecato mortal: fattum, et reddit 


; pra tali officio gtatiam, Post gritiam astem jam factus est Dens debitor, 


et jure cogitur dure vitam wternam."* | : 


“Nav,” to such extravazance did the Schoolmen in general carry. this 


_absurd‘and ‘impious doétrine, that Luther as here quosed (page 294), 


says——“ Quisque Monachus hanc habet. imaginationem: Ego per 
observantiain. sanctze regula possum mereri gratiam de, gongruo ; ope- 
Fibus autem, gue post acceptam gratiam facto, tantam _mertuny ageu- 
mulare possum, ut non tantum imilii sufficiat pro consequenda vita 
‘terna, sed etiam hoc aliis communicare et vendcere passin.” 

Is it wonderful that our Reicimers, treading in the footsteps df 
Luther and Melan@thon, slionld have said of such works done on such 
principles, that “they deserve not grace! of congruity; but rather 
for.that they. are not done ‘as Gud hath willed and commanded them 
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to be done, they have the nature:of sin.” . They  Navé, ‘indécd, the 
nature of sin,’ and sin of the'deépest die; for what ‘cay be coitceived 
more sinful, or more impious, than tHe conduét’ of thit poor shprtal, 
who performs works of any kinds however good’ in themselves, with 
the'view of rendering Gop his DEBTOR? ~* 0 © 

#° [et us not, however, imagine that the Luthefans ott that occa- 
sion ‘attempted to confuse together vice and virtue withdué distingtion, 
from atiy absurd attachment to puerilé paradox. “Far was it from their 
inteAtion to bréak dowh the sacred barriers of ‘morality, and call evil 
good; 'and good evil.” ‘The strong language, indeed, in which they 
reprobated the monstrous doétrine of human merit, has been laughed 
at by the Infidel ; and, as employed by our Reformers in the tenth 
‘and ‘thirteenth Articles, understood by the Calvinist in a sense abhor- 
felt frotif'the principles of the Lutherans. , 


oda.) Ieshas been insinuated, that their dofirine went to prove man's total 
inabilikyzoé extricating himself from crime, until the arrival of some on- 
certain-moment, which brings withsit, without his ow endeavours, a 
regeneration from on high, the sudden transtusion of a new light andinew 
virtues. But those, who thus conceive of it, are not probably aware 
that the author of the Augsburgh Conféssion warmly reprobates this pre. 
cise idea, which he denominates a Manichzan conceit and a horrible false 
hood *. Upon the abstract question of free will, it is indeed tetic, * thie 
Melanéthon, ‘no less than Lather, at  first°held opmionsy whitch he was 
afterwards ‘happy to retraét : but when this’ is acknowlédped, i¢ Should 
be added, that he made.ample amends for his indiscretiéhj*by not only 
expunzing the offeasive passages from the single work wit? contained 
them, but by introducing others of a natufe diametrically Opposite.’ And 
although the more inflexible coadjutor of ‘MelaitGbon was too proud’to 


» correét what shé had ‘once made public; and. too magtianiméus: to? regard 


the ‘charge of inconsistency, which» hts adversaries wiged against hiin ; 
yet what his better judgment approved oleatly appears~ front a preface, 
written not long before his death ; in which, whilg he expressed an anxi- 
ety to have his ‘Wh chaotic labours, as he styled them, buricd"in eteraal 
‘oblivion, ‘he récdipménded in strong terms, as a‘work admirably adapted 
to form the'Christian Divine, that very performance of -his-friend, which 
“was remarkable for something mors than 2 mere recantation of the opinjdns 
alndedi to,’4\~(P. '8'8, )' | iy 
¥ hinljwpoesesd ao . 24) git 
Hithetzo or learned. LeSture: has confined his inquiries particularly 
r 23 , ogt’yis ’ 
NOD 2AiO'N OD > ‘ y 
vid “OW idiymulposonon Epicureos, qui, cum -essént in Aaliqtto marrore 
(peopter : suos: lapsus, Uisputabant, quoimodo sperem me revipi,’ ‘cum “nox 
sertiam in me transfundi novam iucem et novas virtutes? Preterea si nihil 
-agie liberum arbitrium, intcrea, donec sensero fieri illam regenérationém, 
. fequa dicitis, indulgebe difidentiz, et aliis vitiosis affectibuy » Hee 
glanichea imaginatioborribile mendacium est 5 sh ab hoc.errope menies abdut 
. cendz su 4 et. decendz, agere alignid higerum car bsp rien wm does Thevbogici, 
ds libero Arbitrio, p. 92, 93-"" | 
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to the sentiments of the: Lutherans peeposting the scholastic doctrine; 


conceraian. [tt will and congruous merit; but-having formerly proved, 
that our Reformers, on every subjéct of importance, the nature of the 
Lord’s Sppper excepted, adopted Lutheran sentiments, he proceeds, in 
his Fifth Sermon, which is preached from John, xv. 5, to apply the 
discoveries which he had made ia his Fourth, to the explanation of 
our Tenth and Thirteenth Articles. His success in this admirable 
discourse has been so complete, that nothing but the experience which 
we have unfortunately had of the pertinacity of True Churchmen, could 
prevent us from assuring ourselves, that not one of them will have the 
confidence agaim to attempt to press these two Articles into their Cal. 
vinistic Cause. so 

Having shewn that the first part of the Tenth Article was adopted 
almost verdatim trom the Wirtemburgh Confession, and the latter 
taken from a passage in the writings of St. Austin, altered so as to ree 


ceive a particular and appropriate application to the scholastic doctrine, 


of congruous merit, Dr. Laurence observes, that, 


*¢ Contemplating the subject of free will only as it is allied to the tenet 
of congruous nicrit, the Article states, ‘ the condition of man after the 
fall of Adam to be such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself by his 
natural strength, and good works, to faith and calling upon God.’ That 
the object of this paragraph is that to which I allude, the very expres. 
sions, ‘ soturnu and prepare himself by bis matural strength aud good works,’ 
distinctly prove; expressions borrowed from the phraseology of the Scho. 
lastics, and appropriated to the controversy under our consideration. By 
them it was.atgucd, as on a former occasion I remar‘ced, ‘that although 
we cannot live spiritually without the infusion of a certain supernatural 
principle, to form our virtues (not to improve their nature, but merely 
adorn them, and give them a ceicstial adaptation), we.can, nevertheless, 
by our own energies, so dispose our minds fer. the infusion of sucha prin- 
Giple, as to deserve it congruously; the previous disposition of the sub. 
ject matter for the reception of the form (which mever fails of its intended 
effect) being producible by our own indivadaal exertions. In contradis. 
tingtien te this idea, which subverts the foundation @f our surest h 
aad renders revelation nugatory, our Church maintains, that shreagh mas't 
first tramsgressiet, we are become incapable of thus disposing ourselves te 
the true spiritual life, to the faith and invocation of God, * ad Gdemes 
invocationem Dei*,’ and consequently, of regaining that state of accep. 





* “ According to the doétrine of the Papists’’—(Surely not all the 
Papists!),-—‘* prayer, without any seal devotion of heart, was is 
itself meritorious, ex epere operate, of God's favours. Hence the Lurherim 
onthe other had, always upited faith and ihyocation, —— 
latter as ineffectual without the former. ¢ Jam qui scit, ‘sé’ per’ 

habere propitium patrem, is vere novit Deurh, ‘scit se ci cure esse, Aro 
care Deum, _Denique non est sine Deo, sicut Gentes. /:,. Sine fide nll, 
modo potest huthaiia natura pris’ aut secundi pracepti opera faceres | Sim file 
non iswccat Dexm,.’—Augsburgh Contession, ed. fyfgee'! Mm, 0M 
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tance, by Our own dignity, withott the mediation of Christ, of which 


the lapse of Adam has deprived us. er, in the conception, of our Re- 
formers, tO assert, that so much apsegrity remains in our najural powers, 
with thecertamty of leading to so. beneficial a result, was to assert a po- 
sition which supersedes Christianity. 

‘¢ The scope of the concluding clause seems precisely similar to that of 
the one which I have attempted to illustrate, while on some points, per- 
haps, it is even more express and particular. It affirms, ‘ ag h we’ Cannot 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, without his' frace by Christ 
preventing us and co-operating with us.’ If the > p: co ar'tendency of 
this clause were not otherwise manifest, the scholastical ‘terms, * avorks 
pleasant and acceptable to God,’ would sufficiently point it out ; especially 
when it is considered, that these words are not to be found in the author 
from whom the principal part of the passage was taken, but were inserted 
by our Reformers, in order thus to fix its application, With res pegt to 
the argument itself, its object is to prove, that by the exertion ot our 
natural powers, we cannot please God. camerxous/y ; but that for this pur- 
pose, the assistance of grace is requisite : not of thar grace, it is added, 
sll further to carry on the contrast, which we can merit by a previous 
preparauion, but whic ; Christ has merited for us, ‘ gratis que per Christum 
if (¢Xpressions >» we hould likewise observe, not used by St. Austin) ; 
nox of that which, Selig acquircd by an act of the will, must necessarily 
be consequent to it, but which prevents, or more properly precedes, such 
an at, and co-operates with the mind in the produ¢tion of it. The in. 
ference deducible from hence is obvious. qt is this; that as human ability, 


by its own efficiency, cannot claim acceptance with God, but is incompe- 
tent to a due renovation of the heart, to tha whi a as it Js expressed in 
our Homilies, is not © man’s only work without Ged,’ we must Jock for 


other means to appease the anger, and ebrain the aieanain of Hea- 
ven.’’—(Pp. too—102.) 


The general principle upon which the author thus interprets the 
Article of free wril, be supports: by arguments uneoswerable ; whilst 
hé overtutns the objections which have commonly been made by the 
Calvinists tosuch an i Merpreta avon. On one question, however, of 
reat difficulty, he attributes t6 the Reformers of our Church language 
which they have not csed in the Arncle onder consideration. Our 
Church, he Says, mainte mns, that throug’? man’s first’ transgression, 
Weare decomte incapable. of cISposing ourselves to the true spiritual life ; 
wt the language of the Article is, that the condition of man efter the 
f 


of Adam zs such, that he cannor turn and prepare himself, éze. ; 
and these two modes of expression, though nedtly_allied, arc yet es- 
tially different. The language of the Article, wihout determining 
ay thing, ¢ither diseétly or by inference, concerning the natural 
wers. of snan befove the fall, only decla ares what his condition is 
Row,,.but had it been said, that through man’s first transgression, we 
ate begame invapable, &c, the doétrine of the Church would have 
been, that defore. Adam’s fall, man was capable of disposing himself to 
true spiritual life, &c. by his cium natural strength. But this is 
‘Wvidently not true. Whether the natural strength of Adam, befofe 
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his fall, was greater than the natural strength of any of his post: 


atic i > r 4 
isa question of very little importance, to which, we will venture jt 
Say that, an unexce; tionable answer will never be given: bur 
most obvious from the history of Adheced’a concise 2s that histe 


me by his ov WH batur if streneth he was not ab 


-e 


ic {6 cos duct him 


. . ® . 
ti © truc >} ritual isl, «UO Wiaeleli Hie uad 1} iisposed ey 
God. 
. ‘ c , @ ~ - . 
It was justly observed by one of cur brother Journalists, on w 
. " . ' | Se oVing 4 cl-wern “4 if ™ +! 
oO Cu ’ ‘ WO ws | . ice sbi wks viiesh cid SUU!ET! <> .61Qli0 P.tC; rormed GE hes re 
sOiUuTIO! f Ca. O: tiic bc TOUIGLCH itu Ls i3€ Wos throOraiiy pulty, 21) 1 
hy err ala _ ‘ } ’ tr? 4 a ‘ ’ ’ 6» ‘ el, . ww . ' 
twnerer Lat wv iat ka bai eiak uc >} i wast ba. ixt tbdeit Lad N 5 j 
previo Us TO Tie CiMiicth bic VW ad lett to co U »e ba Bi Ul aud tre ae he ’ Pix 4 
‘ . . 
in a staie of grace, tue primi tive Church LNiverSauy OClCVved : ete 
is no other altcrnativ On the former supposition mt is und 3 
> j ic eT a eer .e a8 ae ‘ iil } iii zg 4 ppreribiGss Fh is UHGC bie 
’ | “ee -i : ‘ . . s 1h = e, 4 ahs - a 
that his own natural sir rota, Siice tf Was not able [0 &e Pp him inp the 
° ° , g ° . ‘ | . 
true 3} Wit | rie, ead uc td) sf COUIG Not iki v¥VC re7alvta tial state, had 


} ] [ YY 'T} if hy 7) 1 ryiry ° rif , prt ol oT j e t 
he deviated from it by any immorality ot a ditterent kind, whi 


) wihuch 
i a wee gS ae a rae 3 ge 
would nor have invoivea him under the dominion of death, in the ab. 
. ‘ | +e 
solute and origins! sense of that word. On the latter supposition we 
' a. , , . , . ’ . < Pte 
must conclude, that, hurried headl ng bY his own evil propensities 


(for it does not appear wiat Adam was tempted immediately by the 
devil), he > did despiie tothe Spirit of Grace, as too many Christi 

daily do. The natural strength ot man kas atall times been su 
render him without excuse when he deviates frotn the duties of civil 


re 
“ila 

cere t 
Nciener iV 
{iL0 


society ; but i was at no time sufficient to di spose him to the true spi- 


ritual life necessary to nt him tor Heaven and immortality. Man isa 

creature apparenily capable ot endiess progression, but he cannot ad- 

vance one siep w vithout a guide. The healthy child of a peasant may 

be tained by his tather to di charge ali the duties of the station in 
: 


which Providence has placed him; but avery different traini ig would 
’ 1 } ‘ 

be necessary to cuable him to fulhl the duties of a judge or a states- 

man. 


Dr. Laurence proceeds from the Aiticle upon fre cer// to that upon 


’ ' . . ‘ 
‘ 4 fs ‘ xl } ‘ . P , . . ae aent 
Wores OFF OV! PUSINCaLON, Wi Puc @Nptains On the same principics, 
° "i ’ , 
and with < gu [| success. Hav ii proved Liat it gives no Countenance 


to the dreains yg ENnTOUSIAsts, 23 ‘ MCHC Merery tQ Oppose the 
doétrine of CONTI UOUs tie bit, fe 


‘¢ But while our Reform i} withthe Lutherans the negative 
side of a proposition, whieh thei? adversaries had fur ages maintained 
affirmatively, the cxister m} ite between mesa and demerit, 
which, exempt from the deicéts of the latter, entitled to the advantages, 


and even assumed the name, of the former, they never intended by the ap- 


é 
pellati 3 © sen fil,” erase 3 Morai act rom fla ca uoyue of virtues, or 
to consider it as weather commendabk nor good; but merely to oppose 18 
exaltatio€ toove iis appl pri ite character, andl its investiture with the 
high Mice cf conciliation between man and his offended Creator.”"— 
fr. 3&2 
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preceding grace were said to a r\ it 5 Gy, OV G ring grace, to 
deserve the justifying principle. AnG always were ticy carctul to impute 
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the cause OL forgiveness, »% 


. ' ° i? ° cad . 
change in the individual, to his transmurat trom a state of unrighteous. 
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As this was one of the most pernicious errors of the Church of 
Rome, Luiher and Melancthon set themselves strenuously to oppose 


ty by teaching, that tire mare siunel Is Justin mrough tie mercy 

0 (;: Gd. and tie tiutercession of 04S Redeemer, anki DY no means fot 
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ifom the ftallowing extract, made by our author , 
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“Tt was nevertheless necessary,’’ says our author, ‘* to add, that 
they (the Lutherans) sometimes used the word fides) in. A more extended 
sensc, as embracing the whole of Christiamity. £ Sacrilegum itaque est 
ordin:s religiosorum saréos appellare. Una religio santta et sanétificans 
est, Christia: tsxus, seu fid: s.’— (Opera Lutheri, vol. i. P. 376.)—* Dux 
—(Q. tres 2}—* sunt partes fidet, sive religionis Christiane ; = 
nempe, sive contritio ob peccala, deinde fiducia de remissione pece 
torum. ‘Tertia est vita Christine, sive bonorum operum exe rcitium,’. wah 
Art. Visit. Saxon. apud Seckendurf, ibs ne sect. 13, § 36.” 

After having thus epee pods continues Dr, Laurence, © to re. 
move from the dk sttrine of the Lutherans those dark spots, which in the 
eye of some, who contemplate it through an indistinet medium, appear to 
obscure its lustre, there will be little occasion of dwelling upon thar, 
which our own Church maintains in the same sense, ard ona similar prin. 
ciple. Both in their object and tendency perfectly accord ; but the latter 
is, if possible, more guarded than the former against the obliquities of 
enthusiasm, Our Church asserts, € that we are accounted righteous be. 
fore God, for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, 
and not for our own works and deserving ;’ and then adds, that * justifi. 
eation by faith alone 1s a most wholesome do¢trine, and very full of com. 
fort, as is more largely eapressed in the Homily upon that subjec t) 
referring to the Homily alluded to, we find the obvious meanin 1g of the 
Article to be, that we are esteemed righteous in the sight of God solely 
for the sake of Christ, and not rendered perfeétly so in point of fact, as 
the Papists held, by our own virtues, which we are told, 6 are far to 
ww. ak, 1? sufhcie nt, and imperfedl to deserve the remission of our SINS s* and that 
we are thus reputed righteous, not on account of the act but the objeét of 
faith, on account of him in whom alone we are to trust, yet in whom we 
are not entitled to trust, except upon a previous condition, except § ae 


tril ) p: nt, a rd turn gd God 7, tf ig weds ns |: or W he " We are said, as the 
same Homily remarks, to be justified by faith only, it is not meant sha 
this ourown adi to believe in Christ......deth pr UY Wig caese ftF that were 
fo count o urselwes fo be pustijre d by same act or wirtne that ts esthinv on rselves, 
oe. tor that the said justifying faith ts alsne in man without true repentance, hope, 
charity, the dread and fear of God at any time cad season 3’ but the purport of 
such C Xpressious © is to take away clearly all merit of our woret, as being v8. 
able io deserve our sustification at God's bands,. 0. Christ himself ¢ nl b. ing 
the cause meritorious thereof. ?—(P. 131.) 


Ina note (Pp. 372-376), our author proves, by large and con- 
nected exivacts trom the bowels » that such is the sense mn which out 
Church holds the doctrine of justification by taith; atter which he 


adds : 


“In this Homily, then, by way of contradistin@ion to the Church of 
Rome, which ta 1D ht, that the . jus: tifte. rio an par of the Schools, or, asit 
was more usuaily termed, the justification of him, who lapses after bap- 
tis, depen ds upon human merit, as upon an efficient principle, our ow? 

Charch maintains, that thus 1t is wholly and solely impatable to the me 
ritof the Raioes er, and that it is received (for how, consistently with 
common sense, can it be otherwise recesyed ?) by faith, but not received 
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unconditionally, r quiring a total conversion of the sinner, one accom- 
panied by true repentance, and followed by actual amendment ; not that 
‘deal conversion of 2 more modern date, which proceeds, we know not 
whence, and tends, we care not whither.’’ 
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Colonel Thornton, however, wy Piematic pUnncation wow tes 
before us. is one of those travelers whom Sterne veetecied toenume- 
rate. We can sav very litle tor his 73027) ae 1) and, ys ad pot 
Gan, although he studied at college with Mr. Windham, his obser- 
vations are not of the most p? i 
improper place to remark, hat the P bit have no i vhyy to expe Ct 
that w ic 1 had never been promised, ana aAppea neverto have pecen 
d. Colonel Thornton seems to be one of those casy, merry 


Intende 
lellows, who meddle not with state affairs. He talks but very little 
about politics, and that litle merely en passant. 
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But, thouech not fo rmed for ca ptivating the hearts of the ladies. 
by the pathesc sentimentality of his compositions, or for astonishing the 
public by the dept of his pcliteal researches, a theatre presented jr. 
self, in which our author had an opportunity of appearing with every 
possible advantage. [lis ce lebrity, asa sportsman, entitled him to the 
notice of hts p rung bredtien. His life a a benny: be said to have 
been spent in the pleasures of the held ; ae no Enelshman iad 
ever made a sporting tour in France, with hee view of publishing hij 
« hatr-breadth 'scapes to his countrymen, on his return, he. seszed 
the delightful moment of ** Peace ” (the Peace ot Amiens, gentle 
reader ') to accompli Hh so NIC he desig. | 

Accordingly, on the 1oth Jime, 1802, we find him safely 
landed in Diepp: : his PArlV, COils t (ill Of lyinise lt, Alrs. t— — 
(Alicia, we presume, ot horse racing notoriety), a Mr. Bryant, as 
secretary and drafts nan, two Vale ad a gaume-keeper, and a huntsman, 

It woald ‘be difficulr, in al! | ay NY to fad a person better 


qualified tor the task which he ha ¥ undertaken, than our author ; as, 
we Icarn trom Its biographer, that 


*€ With respect to the corporal pains incidental to human nature, Col, 
Phornton, to all arpearance, 16 perfectly u acquaint dwith them; he has 
eapericnced the most trying ac mf nis, but the hand of /vée seems always to 
have been extended to preserve him: rest. 45 generall) ester med the balm 
of human life, yet the Colonel has « pore? drank [drank] of the juice 
of the grape, and remained with his trends tal! wt return of dawn; he 
til! 1S awake at the usual hour, ahd, shila the 1 orld ts bur ied in sle Py 
he trequenily occupies an hour or two fice aa the head ache, witha 
synind calin and coll is 


- } ’ 1. . . 7 . o 
M e “s } ot tutormed, wherher the Colonel be tn possession of the 
»ATr. Fox secret foal taking ( He the tume of mebriecy. 


de his first letter the Colonel says—** Among the crowd assembled 
to see us disembark, were some artificers trom Ry pon in Yorkshire, 
which is not farfrom J horawilte wet uM. These inen immediately ree 
cognized me, and hastened to inform their French companions of my 
farnily, and the unprecedented re ae [ had received fromm the s idiers 
under my command, wliist | was Lieutenant-Colonel of the York 
Milica.” Atthis passage, the ediror of the work observcs, Im a mote, 
thathe ‘cannot omit this oppoitanity ot recording the very honourable 
circumstance of Colonel Thornton's tather having been the first PRO- 
IFCTOR of the i) lish Nfsliria.”” ‘This, cert: univ. is not quite COT- 
rect. [ris stated with more aceuracy by cur author’s biographer, 
before noriced, that, atter the termination ot the Seéoich rebellion, 
when Colonel William ‘J hornto nm was cleéted Membei of Pai hament 
for York, that gentleman * signahzed himself asa statesman, dy revis- 
sug the ald cade of the mditia lows, as instituted in the reign of Charles 
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the Second ; and [by] bringing in a bill, framed by himself, which 
consisted in [ot) a total re-organization of the militia laws.” A ree 
viser is certainly very diifcrent from a prayedfor. 

We are to/d, that the women of Dieppe commonly give sixty or 
ahundred Louis tor the caps called canedoises *, which they wear.— 
We perfectly agree with the Colonel, that * this must certainly be 
cousidere ! ah enormous price for people who do not Appeal to have 
sixpence in their pockets !” 

Our author, with much justice, reprobates, as an * abominable 
evil,” the weekly marker for horses, which ts holden every Swrday 
morning at the Boulevards at Rouen. [na nation of Inthdels, howe 
ever, such an insult to decency and religion can excite no surprize, 

Buonaparte, hot unupthy, since he bec ume an [onpe i, has remov- 
ed all the trees of frberty; but, at Rouen, when our author was there, 
that EXOUIC Was °° well protecioa, being planta Upposite the barva hs /* 
Adauvably emblematic, certatuly, of that pre ws of dh Ly, which 
was, and 7, enjoved in France, ander the reign of Monsieur Buona- 
parte. “Lhe Colonel expresses tus surprize, that the Lombardy poplar 
should generally have been selected tor the tree ot lihx rtv t ; and 
thinks thar our “ sturdy oak, which continues to flourish amid the 
war of clements, aad the ravages of ume, onght have answered the 
purpose much better.” On this pomt we bee leave to differ trom 
him; French tiRER TY, proper’y, LietNTIOUSNEss, could not, by 
any means, have been represented, eiher by the saw prowth, or by 
the stabslity ot the oak - fol ti isonty | CL2di he libercy tLhraal ys Pera 
The French, therefore, were right in seieching the poplar, the tap 
diy of its growth, and the shoituess of its duration, bemg tar more 
charagterisuic ot efeir liberty. 

Froin the circumstance of one of Colonel Vhornton’s friends be- 


y 
7 
’ 


Lied Cork erned 11) the ioucn ne WSpapedr, hy Jiival Qt Gal price was 
“announced ia the most aesAury style, and a re@uiar yourtial of 7? his 
“sporting career laid belore the pubes” We saath vot atrenipt 
to tuollow hin i detail : but sali merely molce Uiase Pussaves ol lis 
work which appear to have the Sfraomcest cl 1 Upon oul Hthow. 
On arriving at the cotate of Bissy, tormiciiy the property ot the 
* The women, who wear these caps, are called Caachorses, Lecsuse 
th y 1 habre the Pays de © dx, Between Roven aid Harre. Phe tps 


are certainly expensive, trom the juantity of lace which ts, literally, 
crammed into them; but, in his estima:e of them, the Colonel has core 
tainly Xe rcised the priv We ge of a lraviller, 

t Je was, probably, on uccount of if name that 
I ted by the first regicides as the Jice of Lil ry. Le P: plus approar he 
edso very near to Le 2% uple—the then Sourigy of Franee—that the 
Fr nch, ever led away by sound more than by sense, could not resist the 
Km,tation ; and to this circumstance alone, we suspect, was that tree in- 
Cebted for the honour which it so long enjoyed, of being the signal of 
cvath and desolation wherever it was planted,—Kev. 
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Duc de Penthievre, we learn that the chateau “ had been purchased 
by some merchants, who quarrelled among themselves, and pulled 
the greatest part of it down, but one wing which escaped their 
fury was afterwards bought by a merchant of Elbeuf.” On this 
occasion the Colonel observes :— 


Thus, in a Revolution like that of France, docs the property of the 
nobility pass into the hands of plebetans This Mav, at first sight, appear 
an evil much to be lamented, but if be the Revolution the condition of 
twenty-two millions of people is [be] ameliorated, and the industrious 


husbandman is [be] enabled to enjoy the fruits of his hone st aa abour, the 
memory ol revolutionary CNOrm: tes “au be # rectfem WM th > snbstantial 
BENEFITS accruing to the community it darge !” 


Is it only “ at. frst sight,” that the evil alluded to is to he lamented? 
Has.** the condiuion of twenty-two millions ot pen pie, been ame. 
liorated by the Ivench Revolution? Js * the indussricus husband. 
man enabled to c: yov the fruits of his honest labowr 2” Have any 
substantial benefrt: ” accrued * to the comipunity at large, ** trom the 
¢ revolutionary enormities ” here solightly spoken of ? Is it possible 
that the murder of the Rov 2 Ie amily of France, the bloody massa. 
cres of thousands of her citizens, the subjugation of nearly one quar. 
ter of the elobe, and allthe innumerable horrors which have arisen 
from the French Revolution, can be forgotten?” No! the day of 
retribution will most assuredly arrive ; and, dreadful will thae day be 
t many | 


7 } a. ¢*.! | Oey PA aeested — >. = ; 
At Eremonville Colonel Thoraton visited the temb of Roussean, 
e? ? a9 a t | ‘ ‘ ‘ , } ‘* 3 ; " hes a0 ’ 
onthe tSiana Cl pads, A Very | eauuitul view of which ts given. 
In adiion to the various accounts of the cd: athi of that merbid enthu- 
siast, iousseau, Which have already appeats d, we are here presented 
with snotlye . oe ree ye | en © rr by xy ? ac arnmece 2? TI 16 
VITR GNOTWCT, sali CO DAV COT Pitcn OY ath CVC-MITNeSS. 18, 


however, was noi quite the case; for, as at will appear, towards the 
close ot the extiact, which we are about to make, the writer did not 
arrive at the scene of Rowsseau’s dissolution, unul death had coms 
pleted his work. 


*¢ In the afternoon of Wednesday, Jaly rst, 1778, he ( Rovesecr ! took 


, 
his usual walk with his Jvh ¢ ruor (the son ct the Maranis de Girar. 
djn), as he called him; the weather was very worm, ard! veral times 
stopped and desired his little companion to himseif (a circumstance 
not usual with him}, and complained, as the child afterwards related, ot 
an atrack of the cholic, whch, however, was entirely removed when he 
returned to st pper, so that even his wife had no s1 pIcie 1 of his being 
out of order. Phe pext dav he erose at his usual hour, went to contem- 


plate the rising sun in hts morning walx, and returned to breakfast with 


his wile. 

‘© Some time alter, at the hour she generally went out about her famil¥ 
business, he desired her to call and pay a smith who had done some work 
tor him, -and charged her particularly to make no deduétion from his bri, 
as he appeared to be an honest min. His wife hed been cut-fut a few 
minutes, when seturning she foand him sitting in a strawchair, and lea 
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shooting pains in the breast and head. His wife being no longer able ¢ 
» l : ‘ ° S : 5 “we 
conccal her afiiiction, he forgot his own sufferings to console her. © Wha 
! 11 hie ‘ , y ‘ 
said he, ‘have | Jose all your affection already ; and do you lament my hap. 


piness—~iig ppiness never to have an end, and which it will not bei l! ithe ower 
of men to alter or interrupt ? = =See how clear the Heavens look (point; 


to the sky, in a*kind of tran Spo re tl hat cemed to collect ali the Gases of 


his soul), there is not a single cloud; don’t you see that the gate of the 


mausions is open, and that God himself waits ny approach 2?’ At these 
words he fell forward, draggin ig his wite down along withhim. At tempt. 
ing to raise him, she finds him speechless and without motion ; her cries 
bring all within hearing to her assistance ; tlie body is taken up and laid 
upon a bed. At the moment [ entered, and, taking his hand, I found it 


still a little warm, and even imagined his pulse beat: the shortness of 


time in which the fatal event had eakcn place, the whole havi: ig passed in 
less than a quarter of an hour, Ieft me a ray of hope. I sent for the 
nel vhbouring surgeon, and dispatched a persen to Paris for a physician, 
a friend of Kousseau’ $} charging him to come without a moment’s delay, 
[ called for some ake di wolotile fuor, and made him sme!l to, and swallow 
it repeatedly, all to no effect. The consummation so delightful to him, 
and so tatal to us, was already completed ; and, 1f his exainple taught 
inc how to die, it could not teach me to bear his loss without regret *,”’ 


At the mansion of M. D’Etallier, at Pont Chartrain, Colonel 
Thornton met with General Moreau and his Lady. 


‘© This Lady ’’ (says he) ‘is young, of a middle stature, with 2 re. 
markable symmetrical torm, ard a fuir and r y complexion, to which 
the sweetness of her manners adds a charming fictrstion: I believe it 
is gener ally imagined (though such was not the case in the present In. 
stance), that the brench ioc aies are thin and sallow, two great defers 


rey oe) 


In my opinion, as a woman Cannot yu: thy be accounted handsome, unless 


) ! , ') % - see ae ' 4 t 
she have a 900a —— X100, and a CCILALG deotre e Oj ” bor po! ‘te The 
a) i 
Prince of W ales, qwhors ax excellent pudce ¢f the fuir sex, is, I believe, 
of the same opinion.’ 
7 ; re. ut ie : ! 
® [t is almost needless to observe to a Christiaxz reader, that Rousseau 
died like a Pegar; without an act, or a word, which could give the 
: ) 


"4 +e t . . Th. ? ; tha a rary i > 
sinaiiest reason cO SUPPoss t} if hi hy io VOQ All Li}. Goctrianes o} Ch ist.— 


We should have imagined, thet there could have beon no man, profess. 
ing such dostrines, who eould have considered Rousseaa example asa fit 
ene to adopt In the hour ot dissolution, wh ? the so i, stan ling on the 
brink of ererni'y, ean derive no real consolation bur from. the j romises 


of a crucified ‘pageeng But, alas! such is the pride which a vain phi- 
losophy engend ‘rs, that the mind, by which it 1s mfected, arrogates to 


itself, in the die itude of presumption, an all-sufhciency, which mso- 


lently and imptoasly rejects, as the ground of Saiearion, all merits but 
irs Own. To this cor taminating cause may fairly be ascribed those t- 
srances of self-confidence, which men of great intel lectual powers, in this 
country, as well as im others, have of late ¢ isplayed in their last mo- 
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fo have the honour of coin ding with a Prince on so 


‘minortant a 
point, is Cer: ainly very fortunate, len passant, we should i happy to 
be informed, what that © certain degree of en bow pain?’ is, which the 
Prince of Wales and Colonel “i hornton so much adinire? ‘aud whether 
Mrs. F——— 1s to be considered as ihe standard ot female bulk? It is 
a sull greater om ission, in this connoisscur, not to have fixed the age 
of beauty. 

But the gallant Colonel introduces us to another deauty, at whose 
shrine We must pay our devoirs. At Preseati, he unconsciously fell 
into conversation with Madame Vailien. ‘* She as, indeed says he, 
“a most fascinating woman, fullsof that lively esprit by ahiel lh the 
French ladies are particularly. distinguished; and to this she adds ad// 
the advantages of a good ui ferstanedine, Cultivated by the wast refhued 
education.” Ot the charadcier ot this lady, who, by-the-bye, is nota 
French woman, enough is known to render all comment trom us 
unnecessary. In anothei me of the work betore us, we are mtormed, 
that Madame Tallien was the firss who appeared m puble in a trans- 
pareut robe, with sandals on her feet, without stoc kings, and wath a 
diamond ring on each toe! Well may the moralist exchim, * O 
shame, where is thy “ne %* 

Mr. Mert ry, the E nylis » Minister, appear >to have occasioned much 
chagrin to the Colonel, ty endeavouripg to prevent his introduction 
to Buonaparte. Vhe Colonel, however, had previously paved 
way, by causing a brace of pistais to be preseated to the idastrisus Ge- 
neral; and, at ler ngth, had the good fortune to iiumph over Mr. Merry, 
and even to be Aomenred by a couversauou with the base-born Corsi- 
can. Leneabl/e distinchion ! 


! 
Tr 
thas 


The moment of introduclion is too important to be passed over 
unnoticed : 


After waiting some tine,’’ says the Colonel, the doors were Hirown 
open, and it was announced that the First Consul was ready to receive us. 
We according'y made our extreée, forming part ef a well-dressed croud of 
all nations. = Buonaparte first entered into ation with the Portu- 
guese Ambassador, and then pri “ded rouiny ae 4 rele, dindiug hi uself 
with great aff.bili'y towards each individuct who was iitroduced to him. 

Yhen he came to the Enelish, most of whom were i muditary or naval 
unit Tins, he addresscd himself 11 parts lar to those who had been in 
Egypt. When it came to my turn to be presented, he noticed my me- 
dailion, and inquired into the meaning of it. Tteld him, the legend 
“hg the triumph of truth, and that the medalli had been pres uted to me 

by the soldiers of the West York Militia, when [was Licutenant-Colorel 
of that segiment, as a testimony of their esteem for myself and family. 


Buonaparte immediately + — great animation, ‘ Colonel, I ad. 


a } 
ay such men ;’ and addressin himself to Mr. Merry, he. continued, 


* Be pleased, Sir, to inform your countrymen, that I highly esteem their 
Nation,’ He then proceeded regularly round the circle, conversing with 
“Very one, as I have before stated. 

? - : » - 

He was a lying varlet who said, that Buonaparte estecmed the Eng- 
' 
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lish nation. Sorry, indeed, should we be, to possess such qualities 
a3 are calculated to acquire lis esteen ; tnough we feei an honest pride 
in knowing, shat he has repeatedly been compelled to admii e US. Put. 
ung our anneal v1 ctories out of the que HON, the conduct of ovr brave 
soldiers in E gypr, and in Calabria, Kas commanded, has extorted, his 
admiration. 

Respecting the person of Buonaparte, we obtain litle new infor. 
mation from the Colonel’s description, tarther than that his eyes are 
‘of agreenish hue.” Hencetorth, then, without a metaphor, he 
may be denominated the * green-ey’d monster.” 

Another great man to whom dur author was to have been intro- 
euced, was Citizen Jom Paine. ia some rea ison or other, however, 
the Colonel did not attend the “pic n ¢ party” * to which he had been 
mvited ; and, consequently, he mis:ed the opportunity of proftimg by 
the conversation of that distinguished poliucian. Buthe was informed, 
by one of his friends who was present, that Paine, on being called 
upon for a toast, gave the following : “ England for liberty, America 
Sor happiness, but Paris alone for picasure.” 


‘© While the bottle was circulating,’’ we are told, ** Paine allower 
that he had been proscribed by the Americans as well as the I’rench, but 
that Robesp:: rre Was not so infamous a character as was generally Sup} osed, 
from his reigning during a system of anarchy and terror. He said he did 
not believe there were virtuous individuals enough CXISUIN, to render the 
village of Richmond, in Surrey, a pure republic ; for that every man, ex- 
cept the First Consul, was to be bribed.” 

As to the virtue of individuals in France, perhaps Paine was right 


enough: itis norimprobable, however, that, in forming his est imate, 


he “measured other men’s corm by his own i bastiel 

The nakedness of the French women, and the disgustingly lascle 
vious movements with which they perforos that libidmious dance, the 
waltz, are most becomingly rcprobated by the Colcnel, whom we 


eannot for a moment suspect of represenung dings to be dwarse than 


ihev really were. 

Paris, according to our authors account, is by uo means that cheap 
country, which some of its admirers would have us believe 1 to be. 
He, indeed, admits, that it ** has the superior advantage of uniung 
in one tocus the eal ious elegancies that are found in ali the other cae 
pitats of Europe ;” burt * toenjov all these,” “ without suttering the 
alloy which resolts from per ularly de hcienc Vy" he Nnagines “+ that 
an annual income of ten thousand pounds would be indispensably nece 
sary.” Amon ost the numerous impositions of innkeepers whi 1) our 
spol tsman and his friends had toencounter in France, was the tollow- 
ing, wluch occurred in the vicinity ot Paris: “ For our tepat 
winch consisted of six eggs, some bad cheese, a few unripe apricot 
and one bottle of win du pays, the avbergiste charged thi irty:s ix Lois, 


bur was, at length, saustied wath ove!” Suiely here must be a jd 
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tke; or the Colonel has darge/y—very darge/y—availed himself of the 
privilege of travellers ! 

The following éreakfast, which was given by the Marquis de Lu- 
cays, 1S probably such a one as but few of our readers évet sat 
down to: 


‘“ Red wine—peaches—apricots—ham— pears—Champaign— straw. 
berries—Cream—raspberries—tench, split, and finely broried—haunch of 
roc-buck roasted—cels (7 papily f— -plumbs’’—[ plums J—** eggs-—apricots 
—calf’s head—white wine—collee—chocolate—1ces—liqueurs,’’ 

An account of French wolf-hunting, with the national technicalities, is 
prefixed tothe first volume of this performance ; and, in the early part 
of the second, is a very animated description of a wolf-hunt, in which 
Colonel Thornton participated, near the seat of La Chevatric. We 
shall extract this passage, as possessing the striking merit of novelty 
to the Ienglish sportsman, and as exhibiting a tair specimen of our au- 
thor’s sty le. 

‘The intense heat of the following day did not prevent us from throw. 
ing into the forest at four o’clock, and we soon roused a wolf, of which 
we had a view for five or six miles; however, there was no prabability 


of killing but by shoeting him; and this was not easily done, as the ¢o. 
ad < 7 , a, ° : ° 
ver was extremely thick in underwood and heath, the avenues having 
been entirely negleGed since the Revolution. I beard several shot in dit- 
ferent parts, and some of them +o near together, that I did not suppose 
them to be at the same animal: however, the cry returned, and I fatotly 
saw something rush nearime. ‘Lhe hunters then came up, end anformed 
me, that they had shot at a wolf, and one of the party said, in an exult. 


1d | < } j i | Y } e 7 . ** 
ing tone, he was confident he had mortally wounded him. I had twenty- 


oue balls in my seven-barrelled gun, and trusted, if I could get a shot 
the least clear of cover, I shovld wound the game. We then took our 

3 ) to shoot 
forwards. In about half an hour I heard the ery no more, and therefore 
dashed on at a good rate for two miles, when 1 heard the hounds, but 


very faintly. Having placed myself in what I thought a likely pass, >] 


y? 


respective stations in the a//ces, all agreeinz (as is necessary 


heard a rustling, and soou discovered an animal listening about sixty 
yards distant. Agitated as I was at this moment, [ could not decide 
whether I should fire. I was certain of hitting with some of nay balls ; 
but, as the cry continued to advance, I resolved to wait, and ina little 
time my gentleman passed the avenue. He seemed jaded, and was evi- 
dently hit in the hinder part. J then fired, but whether successfully or 
not, I could not tell. Running up to the boughs where he had appeared, 
I found them cut ; and, on carefully examining the range of balls, I con. 
ceived that 1 had certainly wounded bim ; in consequence of which I re- 
mounted my horse, and tallihoed so as to make the forest ring. In about 
ten minutes a coupie and a half of my hounds appeared nearly together. 
Caustic and Consul, grandson and grand-daughter of Merkin, of true cow- 
querer Llood, seemed the most vermin. They flew counter down the ave- 
nue, but I halloed them back; and, at this instant, three couplé and a 
half out of my four came in, and were immediately fpllowed by Vixen, 

| who 
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who appeared full as vicious. I caped them, and they went off at q 
rattling pace after the wolf, but still they were almost mute 
** Having galloped on to the next avenue, I was joined by some strag. 
gling geatiemen, and, at length, by the hun itsman, W hom I int Ormed of 
what had. transpire vy He was in raptures with my hounds, and ex. 
claimed ; § Par Dieu, Monsieur 1 Colonel, ce sont des veritabl. hiess. F pee 
superbes. Als tuersut non pas seulement tous les loups mais aussi le diable? 1 § | 
halloed like a madman, he certainly was not be hind me in blowing, for | 
re ally thought he would have drs either 47 nself or his forw. The rest of 
the sportsmen, being furnished with horns, blew in confidence, and th 
noise they made has never since becn out of my ears ! 
“© Another shot proclaimed that the game was again seep, when he 

turned shorter, and the hounds got nearer : and, on my representing to 
the gentlemen that our hounds would soon out-rate him, they politely 
agreed to fire no more, The wolf was now treque ntly seen, and at every 
time, the horns gave notice. He crossed an avenue tolerably clear, when 

Vixen, who had joined us, saw him, and, although just gr tg jaded, 
the little devil got the scent, and gave tongue. W , Seay ~emed to he 
near, and teasing him, my hounds came up within two hundred yards of 
his jack, all ina sheet ; and even some of the French hounds, whish had 
given up the chace, now came in; one of them, between a Newfound. 
land dog and a 1% -mouthed Norman hound, worked very hard. The 
huntsman said : ay rsiewr be Colovel, ce chien Norman(d) cst un galliard 
sh aime Les lips. Sais bedi r.? But [ replied, ©] fear he will 
wound my hounds severely, there are so few. Tt, indeed, the pack were 
here, I should not fear him.’ 6 N’eve= pas peur, Mons. le Colonel,’ re. 
joined the huntsman, ‘HK SEV aI PI he ot jt lui Hangerai Mi2 C 


up de WM9/ Corde 
bine.’ 

‘}Acthis moment the wolf turned to us, when the terrier, h: ‘ving a 
decided advantage from the thickness of the cover, continued catching at 
his haunches. I halloed, the huntsman blew away, and the game i 
now at the point of death, surroun led by his enemtes. Hi cigs hung 
out, and he was evidently wounded in more places than one, as he could 


scarcely draw his hind le: ‘o atter him. After he had been tormented for 


some time by Vixen, he came to a sort of opening in the ride; but in 
crossing some deep ruts, he fell in, and could nor recover his ie rhe 
Norman erm and three others, rushed in, and threw him on his back. 
He snatched, but they seized him by the throat and back, whilst Visen 
bad got hold of his haunch. Ithrust th end f my whip * 1m his mouth, 
and the huntsman coolly tied his nose, and drew his coutecu de chasse, which 
I told him was unnecessary ; the hounds Niele at him, he must soon 

\pire. 

‘© Having blown our horns, aod hallacd till we were almost dead with 
drought, we tied our horses to some trees, and sat t dow n whilst the wolf 

wasdying. The huntsman said it was a 6 gros diup de guartier ance; ' snd 


aie — —~ — +o + 








«© This whip had a clasp-saw—a_ necessary appendag ave av the English 
Ps ; but, as there are neither gates nor padd: ks in ‘tle sporting do. 
mains of France, it was found of very little use in that ceuniry.”’ 
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[ observed he had a famous set of grinders, and good dog.teeth. He had 
received, from the first fire of M.de Beaumont, a small prstol_ball through 
the upper part of his back, and one buek-shot had grazed his neck. My 
balls being rifled very neatly, were easily known ; two of them had en. 
tered the fleshy part of the thigh, and a third, which crossed the kidney 
seemed to have given the mortal wound, as, without that, the huntsman 
gaid, he would have stood much longer. His brush had suftered from 
some balls, which almost every gentleman present asserted to have been 
his own. 

« Having opened our canteens, and taken some refreshment, I ordered 
the carcass of the wolf to be thrown to the hounds, and the greatest part 
of it was soon devoured ; but the French hounds would not touch it. On 
examining the dogs, we found that one of Consul’s ears was almost bit off; 
Caustic was sadly cut onthe side of her face, and the rest a little injured. 
Vixen had escaped with only a bloody nose: that was, indeed, a severe 
wound for a terrier; but she did not seem to mind it ; and, indeed, they 
all suffered much less than expected. Thus terminated about ten o'clock, 
what I had been so anxious to scee—a wolf-ehunt; and J had now ascertained 
what might be done with fox-hounds.’’ 


On Colonel] Thornton’s return to Parts, after an excursion in the 
country, in the month of September, he found that the English whom 
he had left there were nearly ll gone. They were “ driven away,” 
he says, ‘by the excessive heat, and the insupportable extortions ot 
the proprietors of the hotels, some of whom had the impude: ce to de- 
mand, and actually did receive, sixty, and even seventy, guineas per 
month for a suite of apartments.” We really think, that a certain old 
English proverb 1S here particularly applic able: after Colonel ‘Thorn- 
ton’s statement of the prices which were paid for apartments in Paris, 
it will readily be admitted, we conceive, that fools and their mo y are 
suon parted. 


‘¢T first paid,’’ continues our author, ‘fat the rate of fourteen gui- 
neas per week ; and for this | had only one good dining-room, «a dressing- 
room, and bed-chamber, asmall é.ad:ir, a room tor Mr. Bryant, and beds 
for two servants. A Russian Prince of the Blood, who was my next 
neighbour, had an anti-room in common with myscif.’’ 


’ 


The following conversation, and anecdote, resneQing one of our 
great azriculturists, will not tail to amuse the reader: 


On our return,’’ says Colonel Thornton (from a shovting party), ‘© the 
Samous General Santerre made his appearance ; and after some general con. 
versation, he began a dissertation on farming, asking me if I knew 
A—— Y , and on my replying in the athrmative, he requested to 
know what I thought of his work as a farmer. 

“T told him frankly, that I believed the work was ingeniously written 
1 purpose to deceive ; and, from the notes I had made during a journey 
of considerable length, with his book before me, I was firmly of opinion, 
that he knew nothing of praftical farming. J stated, that he had taken 
from Government, some years ago, a small farm beyond Harrowgate, 


which 
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which was then worth 4000]. but that, after laying out 40001. more of 


Government money upon the property, he had managed the farm in such , 
manncr, that its original value was reduced to one-fourth. With respett 
to his mode of proceaure, I observed, that, on finding the moor (for jx 
was almost entirely moor-land) was springy, he had drained it, with th 
turf thrown in; that the soil being of a cold sandy nature, and having 
no clay on the surface, it had washed over, and in the course of a fey 
years had filied up in such a manner, that the natural channel was stopped 
ot course, the whole was become an incorr igible bog, and it would take 
double the value of the tee-simple to restore it, as no animal could pass jr 
without being completely bogsed. 1 could not help adding, that Mr, 
——’s iarm, in Suffolk, was a complete bed of thistles, and other weeds, 
and that while he was inspecting the management of farms in Spain and 
Italy, he unfortunately forgot his own that he left in England. 

€6 Monsieur Santerre informed me, that, desirous of profiting from every 
instruétion in the agricultural line, he had, some time before, dispatched 
a person over to Kngland, who, on his arrival, not finding Mr. Y— 
at his farm, applied to his wite ior permission to view it. With this re. 
quest she rendily complied, but at the same time assured him, there was 
nothing worthy of particular observation, He then requested to see Mr, 
’s famous breed of pigs, which had been extolled so hight! ‘ We 
have no pigs,’ replied the lady, ‘What! no pigs ?)—*§ No. Sir’ re. 
joined she, ‘nor ever had any.’—‘ Morbhu /* exclaimed the gentleman, 
€ does he not, in his Treatise, give an account of those animals, and the 





mode of treating them ?’—‘ Lord! Sir,’ said Mrs. ——, in a fit of 
Jaughter, ‘7 am sorry you shoa!ld have come from France on such an errand, 
My husband amiss himself with writing and farming, and that is all.’ 


The General then yaye me a curious account of his — rimen ts in the 
breeding of horses, and thus terminated the conversation. 


The twenty-eighth and wv enty-ninth k tters of this performauce are 
chiefly compose dof a avery interesting account, historical and descrip. 
tive, of Chantilly, the seat ot the Conde family. Colonel ‘Thornton, 
who had visited this celrehttul spot about twenty years before, recurs 
on this oceasion, to the notes which he had then.made ; and, from the 
advantage which he appears to derive from them, we mucl: regret 
that he has not more iccuanatl applied to the same source. [lisa 
count of Chanuilly is unquestionably the best descriptive part of hi 
book ; but it is too Jong tor an extract. A curious sporting cocument, 
respecting the quantitv, and specics of game, killed at Chan tilly an 
each year, from 1740 to 1779 inclusive, appears towards its close. 

Colonel Thornton’s ce) ¢’@:/ of Paris, though concise, 1s amusing, 
aud tolerably correct. It must be observed, howev er, that he regards 
J renchmen, in general, with too favourable an eye. He agreed | wpa 

erms for the immense and splendid, though de ‘lapidated, teas of 
iB the seat of the late Duc de Choisen’, with a view. 
settling in France ; but in consequence of some difficulties respecting 
naturalization in that country, and perhaps, also, in consequence 
the renewal of hostilities, the purchase, we believe, has never been 


completed. Chantelovp had been purchased by a Colonel (a 12% 
tana} 
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tionary one, of course), who, being incapable of paying for At, de- 
groyed or sold every thing in his power. Government then disposed 
of it, by auchion, to Chaptal, the chemist, for 800,000 /rvres. Ie 
had received so much injury as to require, in Colonel “Uhoruton’s 
opinion, about 7000. to put it in complete repair, 

We shall here just rake the liberty of hinting to the editor, that, in 
a future edition, he may greatly enrich the work with historical anno- 
tions, revolutionary anecdotes, &c. materials for which may be col- 
lected in thundance. The vast nuwnber of elegant chateaux, which 
re (or were) to be disposed of in France, exhibits a mx lancholy pic- 
wre of the ynternal state of that country: the history of their past 
nd present possessors would TOrmM a contrast highly intel esting to the 
moralist, and to the statesinan. 

Colonel “‘Vhoraten’s remarks upon French agriculture and garden- 
ing, are but slight; and, indeed, it would be difheult to advance much 
on those subects that could be at all satisfactory to an English reader. 
The French are as much behind us in agricuiture and gardening, as 
they affect to consider every other nation belind Ciem m= the polit 
arts, and, indeed, in evéry thing else—-for their vanity has no bounds. 

The Appendix, exbibiring a comparis nn) between the state of sporte 
ing in France and in england, will be tound to contain some useful 
information for the young sportsman. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes, from winch we have derived 
some poruion of both information and amusement, without observing, 
thathey may with propriety be ie:med a picturesque, as well as a sparte 
metou. The views, which are ¢ tremely sumerous, and several of 
them very large, are executed iit aquatinta, so as to resemble [Indian 


,) , 
4 


mk drawings. Much of the scenery, and miny of the objeéts which 
mey represent, will be found quite New ih this Country. uve the 
vignettes, and the tail-pieces—the former in the stroke stvle, tie late 


ter, most of them, in wood--are illustrations af the work, which, 


independently of its literary claims, is worthy of a piace in the cabinets 
ofthe curious. Colonel Thornzon is entided to the praise of the 
public, for the pains and expence which he has been atin promoting 
the fine arts ; and, as ahe resid of his labours is now published, f 

the benefit of one of his school-fellows, “ who. by the fortuitous oc- 
currences of life, has become mueh redecul in his circumstances,” it 


Wry } } - ot } . 
vould be ungenerows not to | ype chat fae work may experience that 
success Which it deserves. 


~~. 
- a pe ne - - ~-—<— 


4 Letter to the Kight Honourable the Bari of Niiiva, on the Accusa- 
tions brought agaist His Royal Highness the Prine of Wales, by 
Mr. Pauli. With Notes Critical and Admoniiay, in which th 
Chavafler and Principles of Adr. Paull and Sir Francis Burdett ar: 
examined, and their Origin and Tendency bi icfly elucidaied. 8vo. 
Pe. io. 3s. 6d. Jordan and Maxwell. 1806. 





PHIS pamphlet is evidently the produétion of a man of sense, 
koowledge, reading, study and reflection. [Tt comtains many pertinent 
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and judicious reflections, on various subjectsof importance, though on 
soine of the points bere discussed we do not perfectly agree with the 
miclligent author. He characterizes, with suffivicut precision, th, 
productions of Mr. Nathaniel Jetterys, which he aseribes to « penyry 
of intellect,’ an expression more forcible, perhaps, than correét._H; 
ubserves, however, that this couduct— 


«© Seems tu have been taken as a precedent for a practice, which, ;! 
. . . if ' , > ee e\ 1 . 7 : a 
contynaed in thy present dpe, must u ques tionaply extinguish every seni. 


ment of honour, eradicate every cmortion of genuine friendship, obliterate 
afl sense of moral oblrgation,eand loosen the bonds of civil society, ] 
allude, my Lord, to that spectes of treason which stimulates dependant 
to stck the first opportunity of betraying the private confidence of their 
superiors.” 


No doubt the act of betraying private confidence, by whomever 
that confidence is reposed, ts most atyocious, and leads to all the bad 
consequences which are here so strongly depifled. It adds meannes 
to treachery, displays a little, low, and degraded mind, and a_ bas. 
ness and depravity of heart; while it has a direét tendenc¥ to destroy 
all social imtercourse, and to poison all the sweets of private lite. Bu 
we do not perceive that its Consequences are at all aygravated by the 
mere circumstance of the confidence having been reposed by a sup 
rior. 


“¢ The Letter of Mr. James Paull, addressed to Lord Viscount Folke. 
stone, and published in Cobbett’s Political Register, is a lamentable sy. 
cimen of this growing and Gangerous abuse. [t is evidently conceived 
and written under the tmpulse of two powerful and ignoble passions— 
Sear and revenge. ‘Phe desr of losing his seat i Parliament, and, toa 
trading speculator, the priviicges attending it, has given a somewhit 
plaintive tone to his y indictive inalice, Which aims its poisoned arrows a 
every good and great man in tue country.”’ 


We are by no means prepared to. re 
this instance. inthe same light with our author. On the conuary, 
i Mr. Paull has siated, in the Letter here adverted to, nothing bui 
fads, justice compels us to say, that not only is the breach of cout 
‘dence, if it can be so called, which ts not clear to us, ds not only 10 
criminal, but that itis perfectly justitable, Tt is amanitest from his 
statement, that tie Prince of Wales condescended to make a tod 
him; that he stimulated Lim to the prosecution of Lord W ellesiey— 
that he advised ind to dey a seat in Parhament for the purpose:ot cari: 
ing it qne—that he approved the whole of his conduct durmg_ 1s p> 
gress—aind thai he Gooally urged him to desist, noi from aby conve 
ron of the myasiice of the charge, button toe avewed purpose ol p 
venting any sehisn da the New Admistry, wick dis Roval Highue 
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feared would bo tie cae i the piaccukon Were pursued, an conti 
diction io thy dect tc'cg Wi hes Gt ford (3) 2iViecc. Now, had M: 
Paull desisted on sucu a regeursion, he voted jave becn siteancae 
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and the basest of human beings. Dittering as we do from Mr. Paull, 
on the merits of that prosecution, thinking, as we do, most highly of 
the object of it, we cannot but think that his conduct, on that. occa- 
sion, was perfectly consistent and proper. We lament, indeed, 
sce the Heir Apparent of the Throne sinking himself into the vei 
of a party, and mingling in such transac tions; nor is it easy to dis- 
cover his motives, for it is impossible to suppose, that et attachment 
which subsisted between the Noble Marguis and the late Mr. Pitt, 
could have led His Royal Highness to sanction this prosecs ution. We 
have dectared this opinion, on the supposition that the statements in 
Mr. Paull’s Letter are correét; but the author tells us, that the facts 
“are grossly and ignorantly misrepresented,” the two instances 
which he notices, however, are not calculated t »Support his assertion ; 
and, admituny the truth of the facts, we dither, éofo ca/o, trom his con- 
clusion, that thev ‘are rather to be admired than condemned.’’ He 
assures us, that the papers which had been published in vindication of 
Lord Wellesley had produced a change in the Prince’s sentiments re- 
specting him ; but this does not appe: ir from Mr. Pauli’s statement ; 
if His Roy al Highness as IgE d that reason to Mr. Paull for his re- 
uest to.discontinuc the wecnbcision: Mr. Paull has grossly deeeived 
the public ; but we have no right to assume this to be the case, with- 


71 


o>) 


‘out some evidence in support of the assertion. ‘The detence, how- 


ever, 1s said to have—- 


‘© Developed the hero, philosopher, and statesman, born to found and 
consolidate empires, and [to] insure the permanent connexion of India 
with this Country. The profound genius and sound policy of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, indeed, have extorted from the enemy, who is never 
prone to praise the talents of Englishmen, the epithets of sage, profond, 
et grand politique ; and experience has demonstrated ‘that he was the first 
Governor General in India, who ever pertect!y comprehended the true 
genius and spirit of the peeple, and who took the most effectual means of 
tendering the name of England sacred in the estunation of the Hindoos, 
and other inhabitants of India.’’ 


This. chara&er of the Noble Marquis perfeSly corresponds with 
the opinion which we had long since tormed of him ; and which we 
have tully expressed whenever we have had occasion to consider his 
conduct in india. Indeed we think him, beyond ‘comparison, the 
Grst statesman of the present day 3 and we > heartily wish to see him 
placed in a situation in which bis superior ralents may ‘have full scope 
forexertion. We wili honestly contess, thar we have been accustomed 
to consider the prosecution against him, as intended (like that of 
Lord Melville), to answer a political purpose, and w keep him out of 
power. We are, nevertheless, desirous that the charges preferred 
against has Lordship should not be ev oie. but fairly met; convinced 
swe are, that he will be fully able tocontute them. At all events jus- 
tice should be done. Notwithstandin g his gieat qualities, it he has 
(which, we are persuaded, is not the case), becn guilty of any viola- 
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tion of his duty, let him be censured for it; but, if he has been trye 
to his trust (as we firmly beheve), let bin be cleared in the face of 
his country. 

In discussing more: fully Mr. Paull’s conduct in respect of the 
Charges against Lord Wellesley, the author reasons well. 


© Te was freqnently observed in the House, during the Session of 185° 
that this * Honourable Member often moved for- papers which either had 
no existence, ‘or of the titles and contents of which he wits ‘whol 
raves and even requested that, papers, compesing several volumes, should 
be laid before the House in’ the short space of a day or two.’ ‘The re. 
peated occurrence of such circumstances drew from’ Mr. ‘Rose this remark 

~* Phat the invidious of the Honourable Member had already cost the 
Country goool. ; and, if he continucd, it was tnpossible to form any 
idea of what in'ght ultimately be the expence * Such ts the economy 
of a man who tucessantly exclaims agatist corruption, and the misapplk. 
cation of the public moncy. 

“© But, my Lord, such conduct not only tovolves the dignity of Parliament 
—a thing in itself of an importance at the present mom ne far beyond vulgar 
at pprehe nsion, bat also the character of the whole nation, At first man 

things appear : trifling, hich lead to imports tt consequences +. Such are 
all charges broug rhe against persons high in the eats, ae of their Sove. 
reign, and in) she trust of their Country. In this respe& the followin 
detail, 1 shall not call it Philippic, as it is an humble imitation of Boona- 
parte’s Exposes and Balletins, merits attention, Speaking of the Marqat 1S 
Wellesley, whom the letter-writer’s courtesy denominates simply Lord, 
and of his adininistration m India, and * the effects of his over-running 
and poe ‘ving t the states of that immense peninsula,’ it is asserted: 
‘That the acts of eggresson of Lord Wellesley have far surpassed 
mas eat that enemy, against whose wiolutions of public law we are endea. 
vouring to excite the indignation and hostility of the world ; when you 
refledt, that these aggressions have rendered the British name Aatefud w 
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* © See Parliamentary Reports.”’ 

‘¢ Primo aspectu levia ex queis magnarum sxpeé rerum motus orsuntur, 
a wads Air Be’ 

© Hf the Marquis Wellesley really plundered the States of the Indiaa 
Oe ay he must have applied the booty to the service of the Govern. 
ment there, and in that case it has remained in the country, which, with 
Mr. Paull’s prep ie. [ must he allowed to say, is not quite so bad as 
Buonaparte’s f/arder of Italy, Germany, Spain, and the North of Europe, 
which all goes to Krance. But it the Governor General has plundered 
india, and has not raised the Government to a consistency and power 
hitherto unknown in that country, then he must have appropriated the 
wealth to his own private use, an 1d must have accumulated a fortuuve al- 
most equal tw His Majesty's Caval List, Herc, however, | cannot help 
observing the author's caution, where caution is, necessary Aas-tar as Fe 
lates to himself) ; and he has very praca fently,. indeed, avoided charging 
the Marquis with the crime of possessing great riches, or making aly 
observations op the g-cems ot aca Wying tO Cys CS wn dn dia. It i is & delicate 
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India ; and have awakened, in Europe, a general saspiidn of our profes. 
sions and our views; when you reflect, that, while we are thas myured 
abroad by these flagrant violations of Tiationsat riglit, we are, from the 
game Cause, Crh : vf f YOSS df alt beam 9 the Ulijuint Wars and WNIECCSsaryY CA\. 
pend: iture Of Lord Wellesk y haa ing alrcady caused four aullioss of pasvid 
serling tO be raised in taxes upon the peaple of this Country, aod aim the 
present temper of the biouse of Commons, will, in ali probability, case 
from dauebue to dwenty mbioss ® mors to be rated trom the sine seurce, 


Pair tea> 
insomuch that there will not be a labourer in the whole Kingdom, whox 
} 


. ' 3 . } . 

hardships \“ i}] not thereby be SCUSLDIV LUCK d > Weed VOU (hus rey cct Up or 
5 °° ’ ’ 

the enormous evils, Winch tia Svslom ot tad aa ao eresston wud extrava- 

gance has biouvht, aud is daily bringing a a stali eicuter and greatcs 


degree, upon the ailuirs of this nation, both abroad and at home, 7 am 
sure you will AYFee wath flit’, that a dpe ae aod effectual remedy o sp hit to 
be adopted, 

( ‘this is one of those sentences +, although, perhap beriniaall 


+? 


conceived ii) breach, all th pines of which mays all dy poet Pat) c¢ OF Crulh, 


yet withour uny foun. dation an tact. Lhe whele purport aod tendeney of 
the charge is purely tabuious, and de nih femporious Fisiddirt, Odly to 


‘ 


mislead the Vilwailyy caluinuiate mtn ol talcats, and CALE witentaan to 
the author.’’ 

Adverting to the complete subjeganon of the Connaenral Press by 
the Corsican Usurper, the audhior depreeaics the conduct of those dis- 
affected Britons, who seem to wake delight in depreciating their own 
country jacverv possible wav. Oa tins subjcct hus teflettions are 
peculiarly j just and forcible. He dl 


' 

vee proceed, fo caiminent ou the 

. C *9 iQ _— ' te . 

rece: decdaratuions ot 6 3 tactious Hwronel, wi ) lhas bepte yi nied ar 
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Goutiy as nor woth UctTeiwiblal , silt he relates syme aucedotes of 


ham which, cou. at Jea (, stbe sew, 


? hee peers, ot ‘wen ‘090? . ry8 See Pe pareehies 
Your Lord nip neca not by t id that mn s con todct, why travenimy 
he foreign Coane os hore they are removed trom the obscimation and 
a a + el, > 9 j ‘ Ss if gty.-« 4 ‘1 ‘ | . 
favice Of their Tras Gs, ana Che CratacisMys OF Tbbebi CHAeMIS, bs aba Wost 
intailibie {< uch ious of tl: 1} Chnaraciers a ‘VI Ji eh il } 1 dad Reilebs ph.ili 
Oe ee ne —=_ — . - o— eee - -_--—- - . ~- — 
: ' ' ' ' ' 
lhose who wish to have a correct Koowledee of the real debt, are 
referred to the lust India Budget, broughs: torwoid by tord Morpeth ; 
P A . ° ' ‘ ; nh , . P " 
Of, tof more exts sive dota » TO Lerd Metvuall 7 { hen Mr. Dundas) 
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Letter to the Directors of the East India Company.” 
tee tbe Lho:e who STUGS thie: } hjlosorhy Oi lang. ye, 11s prwer and influ. 
ence in deludiiig che judgment of mon, should aticutively examine some 
of Hume’s v ritings, which are roplece with sochustica! senremees like the 
above. Similar sentences might also be usefully compaed with the sun; 
of Swift. But the French, it is without cuvy | remark at, are th 
greatest masteys of thi: art of verbal dece pti 11, Aas a1} Weir treaties Ww il] 
satisfactory rily prove. Such studies willbe found of the highest utility to 
Strengthen the judgment, and enable it to detwet fal: chood and imp sture, 
and recognize Sinertity ind truch.”’ 
Who i is respectable when thinking himself alone and free from ob- 
strvation, will be so before the eye of all the world. —J av. 
' Bb 3 travels 
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travels on the Contivent, it 15 not solely his own individual chara@er, 
which perh aps may not then be tormed, but that of his Country, which 
he is culled upon to support; and should he on any occasion betray his 
own weakness, he at the sume time betrays his Country, and lowers je 
i the estimation of admiring, bur retiect: ny toreigners. 

‘* Drunkenness isa vulgar y ice in all countries - but the Evelis Ba. 
rouet, who could so tar forget the respeét due to the charatter of his coun. 
try, as to appear fvioxiccted in the streets of Paris, may boast his pseudo. 
patriotism, bur can have no clam oeignty ot character, or the re¢titude 
of self-yovernment. ‘In po other county; ot Europe 1s intoxication so 

midelib: v dis — is in France, and in Paris the most so. Perhaps, 
indeed, drunkenness is the only known vice which has net been perf: Llionne 
by the French. 

‘© Our associates also mark our charaSer. © As aman’s friends so him. 
self. Congeniality of di: Position 1s naturally the syimpatherie tie which 
unites social companions. Yet what virtuous Englishman could have any 
thing in common with the intamous Barrere, the vile instrument ot, and 
traitor to, aff parties ?—let the porriot Baronet answer. lam not Accuser- 
General, neither shall T imitate him in haemo ny. a ger eral denunciation 
Aguinst a serics of concudt, not less t pre he ensible asa tritish subject, than 
disgraceful as a private gentleinan, Tt is my duty, Sinaia’ to indicate 
some of those abortive projects ; ani also those which have been carried 
into effedt, im consequence of this vistt to Paris, carly im the summer of 
102. 

‘© Respect for decorum obliges me to draw a wei! over the scenes of de. 
bauch in the London and Phiiadelphia Coffee-houses of Parts, with ‘i homas 
Paine, who can ‘drink and tell a smutty tile,’ with any other man what. 
ever. Such corduét, midccd, and such company, might suit the worth. 
less Tr. Dutton * ; but T regret to think that it was savétioned by one 
who shou'd be a maui of chasatier aid fortune. 

“« ]t may Pp rhaps indeed, be usetul to this gi entleman, by as to 
the Enalish public, to know what was the opinion entertaied of him by 
bis French associates and tricnds, with whom he more part etry rater. 
nized, 

‘ Meeting, my Lord, ove of these m Paris, July, 1802, who ts no 
little vain of the part he has played gn the revolutionary game, he ad- 

dressed me, savir g—* M. fe thus dewiir votre ¢ ate M. jb—, 
Cetl Un hori. me 2 un fem aie > talent » wma cbsclu ints LOpon rvn de pagem nt I 
Another of them minee dea’ with all chat national promptness at charac. 
terizing—‘ ce wisi pas un lomm de erunds talent; est un homme dar po 
tesprit 3 watt hi “tar jue ly jus! sse de ha p nsée.’ Of the yustness of these 
churaéters it is unnecessary that IT should here gtve an opinion , the one 
is drawn by a political, and the other by a justly distinguished Iiterary 
charadter. 


ee ee ee re ee —— St nl 


‘ This traitor, who, I understand, was formerly about Covent Gar- 
den and Drury-Lane Theatres, and professed himself loyal by occasion 
ally making some feeble rhy mes, was one of the first Editors of the Argns 
——the esablistiinent of which, in Paris, was a favourite project of the 


Baronet, and which has tco fatally succeeded, to Ais regret I hope.” 
“6 Ts ¢ sal 
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s¢ J shall only farther observe, my Lord, that had not this gentleman 
agains unasked, obtruded himselt on the public; had he not commenced, 
by indiscriminately accusing men of very supertor talents, of ambition, 
wcapacity, and venal apostacy had he not insulted and vilified bias M: i- 
jesty’s Government, and Eeichoe every man of character and talents 
inthe country ; but, above all, had he not evinced his implacable hatred 
for our glorious and immortal Constitution ; [| should hare continued to 
pass Over in silent contempt those Parisian scenes, tO part of whieh I was 
a reluétane witness, and which jetc such an impression of consummate ini- 
vity upon my mind, that tume wiil not easily erase. 

«© Political aposticy, nay, even treasonable plots, me y vanish trom the 
mind ; but he must either be inured w crimes, or tensible of the beauty 
of virtue, who can, without the liveliest lndignation, coolly reflect on 
such intempe ranceuind lewd 4: sephe wies, such vross and disgusting infide. 
lity and impiety ! Were there, indeed, no otber reason than that ot 11). 
fidelity, of an avowed disbelict in the sacred truths contained in the vo 
lume of Divine revelation, and an open aversion from. the Author of the 
Christian religion, it should be suthcient to di oie ality suche person, the 
same as Jews ure disqualified for legislating among a Christian people *,’* 


= 
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Our author displays much good sense in his remarks on the neees- 
sary qualificati ions of a Legislator ; and he contends, that the moral 
constitution of the English Pailiament has of late years experienced 
a considerable change, by the preponderance of the commercial ovet 
the lanued interest. © “Thus is a subject of too much importance to be 
discussed incidentally. © The depression of the landed mirerest is,” cer- 
tainly, a very serious evil; nor do we thik thai it is by any mean: 


counterbalanced by the new proprietors of land, whe are daily staite 


ing up out of the commercial world; for such proprictors are a very 
ditferent race of beings trom the old country genticaien of this realin, 
who, with heartielt erief we say it, have alinost disappeared. Sach 
of them as remain, borne down by che weielit Of taxes, anid by the m- 
creased price of every article of uccessitw or of luxury, are uanble to 
support that hospitality which ts so natural to thear; and, being com 
pelled to change their course of life, graduaily lose that pespest whieh 
they were wont to command, and wirich Is so thy chem dug (Dre 


the other hand, the vast imcrease of commerce, and the yerv great 
portion of the national wealth which is embarked am in, reuder. a ne 
Cessary that it should dequire a plop Wuonate share rm an assembly 
waieh iss in fact, a represeniation al ihe property of the country. 


kris a very difficult matter to draw the line, beyoud wineh wm would 


# <6 Si le jour deda Foi a’cclaire }4 raison, 
Notre gout deprave tourne tout en porson ; 
yr de notre on guest ‘la subtile sees 
Au bien gu’il semble aimer, fait changer Ja nature : 
Et dans le propre amour dont Vhomme est revéru, 
Hl se rend eriminel nice par sa vertu. Bri BEUrF,”? 
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be desirable that neither of. the two interests should pass ; nor is it, {n. 
deed, very easy, in the present state of society, evento mark the distinc. 
tion between the landed and the commercial interest. “These interests 
are daily blendiug and: harmonrzing with each other; but still their 


union will Not supply ithe place it oUF country gentlemen, properly so 
called. 


‘© Those men who are born under the uncontaminated influence of. the 
British Constitution, nurtured in its true principles, educated at the puri. 
fied fountains of Greek and Roman eloquence, possessed of the hereditary 
principles of English toleration and justice, and who alone are troly qaz. 
lified, ca legislate for their Country, to disseminate the genutde principles 
of good old English liberty, and to transm@t. our Constiedtion and ovr 
laws unimpaired to posterity; such, unhappily, can now find no: place in 
the Legislature of their Country ; while, at a time pf extraordinaty 
peril, aliterate, and, I fear, unprincipled Upstarts, possess themsel ves ‘of 
seats, I lament to say it, only to assist their commercial speculations,: or 
gratify, their invidious vengeance against more fortunate, more virtuous, 
or more enlightened and ingenious men,’ 


This is ‘an evil which cannot, we fear, be cured but by the oily 
species of reform, which ovr modern reformers never seek to pro- 
mote-a reformation of the marals, manners, and minds of the elctiort 
‘Phe author laments, with ereat reason, the pernicious effects of those 
speeches, and of those writings, in which the vencrable institutions of 
our Country are vilified, andl which tend materially to serve the cause 
of our foreign enemies. He contends, that but for the aid of such advo- 
cates, net only ihe success, but the aspiring, and now ungovernable, 
ambition of Buonaparte; would never have attained their present 1m 

rtanee, or ascendancy in’ Europe. Had not, indeed, the Usurper 
cale warded) and, T fear, ndt altogecher erroneously, on the popular 
support of His friends in this country, he would not have been so for 
avarninwioliting the agreement at Amieus.”” ~ He then proceeds. to 
state @vatiety of fats upon which this conclusion ‘is founded; and, 
song others; mentions the use which was made, by the Usurper 
of ithe Ginflanviwatory harangues, and publications of the ‘disaffected 
avd seditious inthis country, in persuading the ignorasie and enslaved 
people on the Continent, of the traci of all the sthteticnts which ‘they 
contasmed, | 


«© Among the most conspicuons of these garbled speeches, was that beat 
ing the nume of the Chevalier Burdett, and désigned to. prove thar the 
more liberal and enl'ghtened people of England eagerly iwished for the 
arrival of the French. ‘ We declared war,’ said the Chevalier, for the 
‘chke Of Malta: but, if you were to ask me what we were at war for, 
I should be as much at a loss. to answer you, as } was atany period during 
the late war. I have no hesitation in declaring, that, in the present 6itua- 
tjon'of the Country, I think it IMPosst BLE Jor an HONEST MAN to come fof 
avard, oF tobe JUSTIFIBD LENDING an ASSISTANT Aku in’ DEFENCE of 
the Country {® - pride HD 
ical ce After 
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« After the salutary observations on government which Sir Francis 
heard from a. gentleman, who for a time resided in Rue Vivienne in Paris, 
but whose name it would be imprudent .to mention, 1 did not thinkoit 

ssible that he could heve uttered such sentiments again, oithet m France 
or England. . From that geneman, the remembrance of whom may pers 
haps excite a blush, he learned some of those truths which Mr. Whit. 
bread has more recently communicated to him.” 


Upon this last passage justice compels us to. remark, that Mr. -Whit- 
bread was one of the last persons in the world to reproach Sir Francés 
Burdett forthe violence of his political sentiments; for it is) a tadt, 
which cannot be denied, that on-former elections, when the language 
of the Baronet was intinitely more violent and objectionalle than it 
was during the-late clecivon,; way, even when he used the very lan- 

ge here: so ‘properly reprobated, Mrv: Whitbread and’ the whole 
herd of his political fries. (Mv. Sheridan himself included) tot only 
refrained froin opposing hin, but attually atorded him all the prorec- 
tion und support in'therr ‘power. Indeed, we are ready to acknow. 
ledge, that inall that lately passed between Sir Francis on the one 


4 


F oct Mr,.Whitbread and Mr. Byng onthe other, the Baronet 
} 


ad a decided advantage over his opponents, ,It woukl be easycto 
prove, by a. reference to past transactions, that the verven whahave 
recently reproved Sir Francis tor his apestacy, were, themselves: the 
only apostates;.and that, with all his errors, and oad. his faultspodir 
Francis has not been guilty of inconsistency, or’ of dereliction. of 
principle, : 

The author considers the term JACQBINISM ‘ as legitimate asthat 
of Mahometanisim ;” and yet there are many who would perskadems 
that it is not a legitimate term, and that, there are no persons: now 
existing to whom it can with justice be applied, We heagtily wish 1¢ 
were so; but, unhappily, we know that the perons whe, so thimk 
have egregiously deceived themselves, He expatiates on the profligacy 
of attempting to yilify the moral chara¢ter ot the junior, branches. of 
the Royal Family.. ‘To 2/:/y any one is.a criminal act, of which:no 
honest man would be cailty ;, butitis certainly the duty, ef\an bonese 
man to deprecate immoral condu@, whether, displayed by .Princés.or 
by peasants ; but on this subject we have, fully, explained onmigenty- 
ments, in our review of the different answers to the pamphlemof Mr. 
Jefferys.— We concur with our author in the utmost extent of his 
reasoning on the turpitude of a breach of confidence.  'To ‘betray 
the fiducia quasit rebus humanis must ever be an ddious offence against 
society *, and held wp to universal detestation in all countriés and in 
all ages.” For such an offence it will be difficult, indeed, to find any 


_—— 
. apd. ‘ 
- _ > 





we 


*« There have been of lafe several gross violations of private confidence, 
which, from whatever caxse Or motive, ate, suficient, to excite.some alarm 
in the minds ‘of the more faithful and unsuspecting, espectally.in) such 
times as the present.’? 
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‘person so dead to the sentiments of honour, as.to make an apology, 


“A tale-bearer,” said Solomon, “ revealets secrets, but he that is of a 


Faithful spirit concealeth the matter.” Alb this is. perfectly truc ; but 
we cannot so fully agree with him in the application of his principle to 
Mr. Paull’s Letter to Lord Folkestone. In the first place, ic does not 
appear to us that the communications between the Prince of Wales 


and; Mr. Paull. were: of such a confidential nature as to render the pub. ° 


lication of them, onder avy circumstances, Criminal, or even: impro- 
per; and, inthe next place, the provocation which Mr. Paull re. 
ceived, pravited his statement of facts be sccurate, was sufficient, we 
think, to justify their publication. ‘The discussion of this point is the 
weakest part of the pamphier. It certainly is mot made evidenr, by 
any thing that has been published on the subject, that, when the 
Prince urged Mr. Paull to desist trom the prosecution of his charges 
against Lord Wellesley, he had himself altered his opinion of that 
Nobleman ; but, on the contrary, it appears manifest that His Royal 
Highness only desired his torbearance in consequence of an interview 
with Lord Grenville, who seems to have made that a kind ot condi- 
tion of the continuance of harmony between his own party and the 
Foxites ;.in a word, political expedience, and not public jusuce, was 
the cause of this sudden change of conduct. We shall not be. sus. 
pected of partialuy tor Mr. Paull, or for his principles ; but we will 
never, suffer our prejudices to render us unjust to any man. 

The author asserts, from “¢a pretty general field of observation 
and experience on the Continent,” what we have frequently asserted 
ourselves, and what we know to be true, that most, 1f not ail, of 
Buonaparte’s victories “were neither won by his talents, nor his good 
fortunes. but by gold.” 


¢ It is a well ascertained fact, that ‘ Buonaparte, from the time of his 
acquiring the command of the French army in Italy, ull the day he was 
proclaimed ,Cowsw/ a vie, never tought ove battle without previously hav. 
ing bought the influence of some. olticer of the opposing army.’ Many 
instances, of such facts, of the opening of negotiations with the enemy’s 
soldiers, of the sums paid to them, &c. are on record, and well known 
both ia Switzerland, Italy, and, the South of Germany. More recent in. 
stances Of his address at driding are still more geoerally. .known, 

‘© These facts, my Lord, may appear somewhat irrelevant ; but yout 
Lordslap will perhaps perceive their propriety, »when applied to the duties 
ot our Ministers delegated to Foreign Courts, and also the prudence and 
judgment necessary for the selection of persons properly qualified by thei 
talents and, virtues, for the now more than ever arduous offices. of envoys 
or ambassadors,”’ 


Te were much to be wished that such prudence and judgment had 
been displayed in the course of the last.summer ;, but it 3s a lamentable 
truch, that at no one périod of our history has our, Sovereign been 50 
miserably represeated at Foreign Counts, as he has been during the Jast 
nine montlis, and as he: still continues -to'be:,. While men. of great 
| ciplomauc 
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diplomatic experience and talents ate suffered to ramain at home, orhers 
who possess neither, and who fave, iideed)sno-one qualtieadth for 
theofiice, are emploved, “at thé most’ important epoch which: Europe 
has Wimnessed for ‘céntiries.”” Plic ‘autiur’s farttier refle€tiohs ‘on ‘this 
sibjechare entitled to ndtice. ben 
| have ever conceived it.an axiom, that itis morally iinmpossible for 
an Englishman, ‘of sacha character, ever to derray his King and ‘Country 
tothe enehy, © But that Minister, who resides at a Foreign Court, and 
suffers intrigues and briberies to escape his Knowledge, at dnce evinces a 
highly culpable negleétof his duty, and: a no legs reprehensible ignoratce 
of human nature. 1 speak generally, my Lord, as, it is not my design 
to become a vulgar accuser ;, but Iam not. ignorant of instances when 
greater penetration into human, character, and consequently greater pru- 
dence, would have. been attended with important advantages to, the gene- 
ral interests and. character of the country. 
“ Tt is, doubtless, unnecessary to mention more particulars on. this 
point to your Lordship, who is already so well acquainted. with. such 
affairs ; burt the great consequences attached to it, and to the negotiation 
of future alliances and treaties, will, L hope, be a sufficient apology’ tor 
my urging the necessity of negotiators possessing an accurate knowledge 
ofithe passions of men, and of their being minute observers of -mén’s 
aétions und principles, as well as being intimately acquainted with the 
political history and antiquities of those countries, inwhich ‘they ‘are ap. 
pointed to‘execute the momentous Office of representing their :sovercign, 
and guatding the interests of their country. 14g 
‘« The general ignorance, too, of English affairs, to. which Freneh 
oppression has succeeded in reducing the people on the Continenty has been 
another, and very successful means, of deluding and bubing the servants 
of all those governments In wll ance with ngland, It would appear, in. 
deed a ¢éry obvious duty in an English resident) to tuke every prudeat 
measure to gratify the more colightened part of the community is whieh 
he resided, with faithfil translations of the histories ct those military ‘or 
paval actions which appear in the London Gazette. le would be“equally 
advatirageous, both to insure political fidelity and the interest of oar ma. 
nufi@tures, to present’ those soldicrs, among our Allics, who tiave evinced 
great valour'and military skill, with some English swords’ and ‘pistols; 
with suitable inscriptions, as honourable testimonies Of their! talehes’and 

bravery. d 
*“' Your Lordship is perfeétly acquainted with the-influénce of such 
presents on the minds of soldicrs ; but what rehdered” then’ amos” indis= 
pensable to our national interest, was the number and value of Budnaparee’s 
bribes, disguised: in’ the manner best adupted to operate on the feelings.—— 
Those, my Lord, who consider these things as trifling, know little of the 
teal state and feelings of the people on the Continent. Whatever pos. 
sesses external pomp, and addresses itself to their passions, will produce 
greater effets in an hour, than the most able appeal to their jodyments 
even ia month. Ir is only in England, indeed, where men consider 
consequences, “and préfer permanent ‘to: tétaporary eujoyments, , We-have 
eM that forei@ners will sell their honour, their Kings and-their ¢odatty, 
* for 
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for the, mamentary acquisition of a small.sum of money, with which they 
will purchase some gilded gemgau! sidstiagn 
“¢ Lord, being, the real, but degraded State of society in 
neral on the Continent, it becomes our duty to proce:d (as we would 
with unlecteted Indians), inva manner calculated to imure our own secy. 
rity, and produce the designed effect. To this end it is unnecessary jy 
we, thitt our success must entirely depend, on the extent and accursey 
of; dur! knowledge, of human nature. Such knowledge, indecd, is the 
grammar Of a statesman, as the knowledge of provincial aud national 
chara¢ter is that of a general.” 


“The-author ‘reasons very justly on the wast advantage derived by the 
French from the general prevalence of their anguage wpon the Con. 
Ghent, and’on the infamous use which they make ot it. 


‘¢ A more general diffusion of the English literature and Janguage on 
the Continent;=is unquestionably the most sure and effectual means ot pre- 
serving our influence on the public mind ; and it is with infinite pleasure 
I semack, shat{it daily becomes more and more genera}, and that it only 
wants.the.attention and patronage of those invested with authority * to 
render\it, in a year or two, more popular than ever the French has been, 
To your Lordship, whose taste and knowledge of human nature are so 
exquisite, this truth will be equally agreea)le and interesting. 

*€ Indeed when | reflett,, my Lord, on the present universality of our 
language, on its diffusion over all the North, avd now over part os South 
Ambrica; sin Africa, the West Indics, and the vast and populous country 
of Hindostan, I. cannot but smile at Buonaparte’s:question to Chaptal— 
“ae peter Laségnir?’ Vhat the lavguige of sincerity, like a govern. 
mept actuated. by just principles, wii! fiually prevail over the Linguage of 
énaves, and the dominion of tyrants, cannot, I think, be doubred by 
those aaquaintce with the history of their species. “I'he triumphs of in- 
Syst however splendid, can never be but transitory ; virtue only is 
er Pty, Enipires may be ere@ed, and dynasties established, ‘but their 

Otability Canhot be determined by any homari art ; and Buonaperte’s em 
te Alexander’s, wilt crimbie to pieces uvidér-its own wetght.-¢ 

he’ incomparibility of the new divisions of the different eountrics, while 
they Pacilirated the descruction of the old gevernment, will also operate the 
dowiifall of the new, ‘and Prance sgain‘perhups resume her primitive state 
of duohiew #2) Pill thaw period, ‘whether poverned by: Emperors, Kings, 
or’ Republicans, there never will. be: a: permanent=nd . general peace in 
vig OF MOgu Dots Y PP 4 id 
5 WOT Sot ts ere ; ; 
ity SBs2it not aspectes of rreasom against our language, to use the French 
instqud: of ge: in, our negotiztions? > A/mosmlaudablé attempt has recently 
been nade; to: restore the 1 atin,» @ measvre: pregnant; with the most im- 
poetant:consequenees to the interest of ithe Countyy, as the French have 
unilormbynrwradled. us by, means.of treacherous langvage in, their treaties.” 

+ 4§-Phe inhabisante, of Bretagne haye always evinced a partiality 1 
the Epglish,:as have those of Guyennc 5 and, cyen.at the present day, if 
youask a native of Languedoc if he be fy Psd by his reply will be— 
‘I am a Languedocian—je suis Languedocien? * 
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Europe. It is the national charaétcr of the French-; as masters or rivais, 

their vanity is insupportable ; as dependants:or’ inferiaré, ‘they ‘are‘atrens 

tive and’ accommodating : : ‘they Were born td obey; pot te commas’? 
RIF 

His estimate of the: French charagter i iS. -perfeCily just § but: we dire 
not encourage the ‘hope thao ‘the empire of ‘Buonaparte, will speedily 
crunble away. ° Toréason, however, fromthe past 140 the tutores 
notwithstanding the futlfiry of sucha mode-of argu:ent as applied to 
recent events, TS certainly ‘fair, and experient filly sanctions the 
conclusions of our author. . ; 

The notes. Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Lraliay, and Enatith, 
disp! pay a great extent and ¥ ariety ot re; ading, Ww ithgut any affetations 
or ostentatious parale of learning ;,and the tract, “on the whole, is 
hi ighly creditable to the author’s abilities and princ iples 
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Lefures on Natural Philosop hy > the Retult of many Years prastical 
Experience of the 'Fatts clue idated. “With an Appendix, ‘Contaiminy a 
orehnt Number a phan of Ast rahomical and Grograbhical Pro: 
oe 
blems : also some useful Tab aot and a comprehensive Pecabulary, By 
Margaret Bryan. *Pp.'4 Ato. Kearsley. W306.) seen 


ane : 


PASSIONS, secsiticed or prepossessions, havehitherroinfluenced 
the opinions of men, ‘in whatever relates to the-téinale characters ded 
therefore extremely difficult, if not impossibie, to use language’! that 
will impress all readers with a just idea of the intrinsic: value of ditty 
production of the femsle mind. If we express an ingenuous ‘appro- 
bation of such a produétion, thase who think their own conse uence 
raised by depreciating every thing which Ofininates with’ the: ‘ke s will 
uncandidly exclaim, 45. Zery well ‘for: a woman! Ff, onthe etithaly, 
ave dwell more on the defects than the merits ‘of the work, Sek 

| th: Is just reason to.cemplain af .parualug. Since, then, , the genera ity 
of readers are more, apt to |be:interessed. in he superhcial question: tela~ 

tive to.a supposed sexual, charagteristig of the wand, shan ao, dispase 
iomately uppreciate ihe npuitance.and ac@uragy et. the, informauon 

c sietdincaha in the works: ot-a female writers we shall endeavourip yistir 

(caue dedit gentes franare. superbas; to convince oud readera,. thaviitus 

itor authors, but of their works, that we are called upon to give 

cur judgment; and that tows it is perfectly indifferent, whether the 
vlutte betore us was writen by avmaleor a. fomale-—ityis the pria- 
ciples alone we shall'consider.. Nor da we, :9s urities, know any: sex 

In writers 3 the genius of our language,” us adv rablessimplierty y re- 

jects all sexual’ rerminolegy, whieh ‘is common 10 almost every other 

known language ; and although custom has recdneiled-usinvsome ‘de- 
gree to the. barbardus terms of autheress, preceptress, ' ‘bce. theté is no 
person who dot bear such words ad ‘seritress, ug er &e: ager if ic 
were nec esshry ro chaPaQerize ‘inteHegual ageiicy ‘any’ sexial’fer- 
ayvation, it is equally so in the tare? case as in ch Aa St Leaving, 
however, ie 
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however, ‘such discussions ifor the present, we shall proceed to an ans. 
lysis of these ‘Lectures.on Natural Philosophy... 

The volume betore us-contains Thirteen Legtures on the Propertig 
of . Matter, Mechanics, the Properties of the Aumnosphere, Pney. 
matics and Acoustics; “Hydrostatics,, Hydraulics, Magnetism, Elec. 
tricity, Optics, the Nature ef Light and Vision, -and on Astronomy, 
To oak is alded a very copious Appendix, consisting of astronomical 
tables, specific gravities, geometrical definitions, the most remarkable 
stars and constellations s¢en in the zenith of London, principles of the 

lobes.and. armillary sphere, with numerous well-conceived geogra- 
phical problems and questions, designed to exercise the students of 
geography and astronomy: Ic cannot be expected thar, in treating of 
such subjects, which have long been stationary in the annals of science, 
much novelty should now be attained. [tis not, liowever, that these 
sciences -have, been carried to perfection, but, that they have arrived 
at a certajn point, to surpass which, it will require the colleCted ex. 
perience of awother century to be concenprated in some original and 
aspiring genius, who may be fortunate enough.to extend our know. 
ledge of the natural sciences beyond the limits to which they at present 
appear circumscribed. Nevertheless, alkhough the mathematical 
principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics, have become 


stationary, new discoveries in their application to the arts daily occur; 


and it, will appear, that our author has been fortunate in introducing 
cher due portian of new.and appropriate illustrations of -chese. well- 
.known priacipies. In the birst Lecture, afier treating on fire, and 
its.agenoy,. the tollowing,, among many other, observations.on evapo- 
tation appear ; 


«© The cooling property of vapour is evident by the observation of its 
effects, and the manner in which they arc employed in hot countries, In 
Aleppo, water kept in jars is always coolest when the weather is hottest: 
for when the heat is most excessive, and the, $un’s rays most powerful, 
the vapour from the outside of the jars is most copious ; and the degree of 
coldness within them is produced by the great quantity of heat discharged 
through the pores of the earth of which they are made, which is of a very 
loose texture, ‘The manner of obtaining ice in the Kast. indies is another 
evidence of the degree of cold that may be produced’.by. evaporation. 
The ice.makers dig pits about. thirty teet. square and two feet.deep, ™ 
lange plains, strewing the bottom of these pits with sugar.canes : they 
place;mpon. them. unglazed pans, made of sitch porous earth, that the va 
pour penetrates. through its substance. , The,pans are about a quarter of 


an inch thick.: if they.are Aled in the evening with water that has bees 


boiled, apd Jlett,in that situation .till morning, more or less ice will be 


. found in them, according to the temperarure ofthe air, there being more 


formed in,dry weather thag ip cloudy, |. . , 


‘As'thé above conveys the knowledge of af important fact, which 
seeins not to have been yer sufficiently known or praétised in many o 
those warm’ countries which! are under the’ British ‘dominion, and 


which frequently suffer from the use of ‘bad water, we think it pre | 
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per to observe, that even hot and muddy water, put into’ ® thin, 
porous, unglazed earthen’ vessel, and suspended in an open ‘window, 
or any :place where there is-a'constant current of air, shaded from the 
sin,’ with, in the course of six or seven hours, become cool, limpid, 
an! a'delicious and wholesome beverage. The sane’ may be effeéted 
with larve jars exposed to the sun ; butin that case it is necessary to 
keep theta Close stopped, antl constantly moistened with water ‘thrown 
over them) if order to’ support a uniform evaporation from their sur- 
face. © “Ovtr author's hypothesis, that in this process of evaporation, 
heat is disengaged, ‘may suffice, although many, and hot without rea- 
son, have contended, that the,matter of heat was carried off in vapour, 
and that. of cold disengaged in a quantity sufficient to cool, or even 
freeze, the water within the vessels. 

In. the Second Lecture, treating of the mechanical powers, the au- 
thor remarks; ‘* The effects of gunpowder are certainly dreadful ; 
yet as some medium (means) of offence and defence has ever been 
used, 1 conceive the art of gunnery is not more cruel than many 
other destructive devices.” How little do we yet know of humanity! 
Intruth, after the discovery of printing, that-of gunpowder has been 
the next useful in civilizing mankind, and in extending the arts and 
sciences. As to the sentiment of humanity, if there be any truth in 
the ré¢ords of society, we have but to compare the history ‘of ancient 
and’modern wars to be convinced, that since the use of gunpowder, 
scarcely a hundredth part of the former number has failén in battle. 
The period of warfare has been also contraCled, and the arts of peace 
cultivated to a degree equally unknown in ancieht Rome, -Greece, 
Judea, or Egypt. There is, however, more justice and’utility in the 
tollowing interesting observations on anunal strength: . 


a 


«Tt appears evident, from what we'léarn of the’ dirédtion of power in 
the limbs of men and quadrupeds, ‘that the former weré désigthed Yo move 
wpright, and that they can bear a’burthen bettér in that position ‘thin in 
any other.’ Two men with a burthen between them, will carry a greater 
weight than double what cach can separately’; bécause ‘by using 4 pole, 
they can preserve such a position that the whole pillar of their ‘bones sup- 
ports the weight. If one man be twice as strong as the other,’ ‘the weight 
should be moved towards the stronger man in that proportion, trathely, 
to half the distance from the latter that it is from the former; by which 
means the weaker man will bear only one-third of the’ burthert! “Qn at- 
taching a pair of -horses to a carriage, if one be weaker than the other, 
the stronger horse should be placed nearer the centre’ of the beam that is 
fastened to ‘the ‘carriage, than the weaker, by which meas each ‘will 
draw in proportion to its strength; the motion of the carriage wilP also 
be facilitated by this equipoise of power. cit , 

‘We may infer from the direétion of power in horses, . that they’ were 
designed to draw burthens; and may suppose that a horse will draw a 
Weight in, proportion to his strength :, yet.it is easy to understand,. from 
Our obseryations on action and re-action, that two horses of unequal 
strength may draty the same weight; or the weaker horse may even draw 
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a weight the stronger cannot remove, if the weaker be the heavier, of 
exceed the other more in weight than he is exceeded by him in strength ; 
for a weight rezaéts and pulls back a horse in proportion to itself: there. 
fore the heavier horse, though he be the weaker, will, if his weight be 
greater than the strength of his antagonist, lose less power than the 
stronger one. A horse has two sources of power in drawing weights: 
his strength, which gives him velocity ; and his weight, which gives 
him force. Horses must have sufficient force, or weight, to enable them 
to move a heavy carriage ; for if they have not, they cannot secure their 
fect on the ground, but will slip, and be drawn backwards.’’ 


The Leéture on Pneumatics and Acoustics is still more compre. 
hensive and instructive, although the author has declined entering on 
the enchanting and fashionable subjeét of pneumatic chemistry, under 
the false pretext, that the ‘experiments are too inconvenient and 
dangerous for female * performance and introspection.” She illus- 
trates the importance of the existence of the air to the feathered tribe, 
whose small* heads, sharp. breasts, muscular wings, and spreading 
tails, enable them to support themselves in the atmosphere. Bur, 


*¢ The re.aétion of the air alone is not sufficient to account for the 
direction, &c. of the flight of birds: it is by the curious mechanism of 
their wings that they are 4ble to support themselves, and to vary their 
flight, as we may readily conceive ; for if it were performed and effected 
by strokes in one plane only, what was gained one moment would be lost 
the next. But the wise Contriver of ‘all things has supplied the plumy 
race with a curious and wonderful machinery to effect these purposes. 
The external part of the wing is convex, and the feathers are so disposed, 
the muscles and joints of the pinions so arranged and allotted, as to enable 
birds to shift their position by a semi-rotary movement, and also to strike 
the air with a broad surface, in order to.take all possible advantage of its 
resistance ; aud toraise the wing edgeways, that they may have the less 
Opposition to overcome, and to prevent that action of the air on them in 
tising which would impede their fight: it was probably from observi 
this circumstance, that the waterman learnt what is called to feather bis 
oar,’” 


After discussing the important uses of air to the respiration + of ani« 
mals, the leéturer proceeds to consider its wonderful powers in pro- 
pagating sounds, 





* The very able researches and discoveries of Mrs. Fulham, are a sat. 
factory refutation of this objection. 

+ ‘The author again attacks experimental philosophers for erwe//y to amie 
mals, imexposing them to the action of diiierent gases ; but she does not 
refle& that there is not a respectable fishmonger in London, who does not 
inflict more eve! torture on living animals in one day, than all the phile 
eee from Galen to Galvani, have ever done in the course 

ives, 
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Mrs. Bryan’s Leftures on Natural Philosophy. Ss 


« Sound, by being condensed in a tube, is rendered audible ata great 
distance; therefore, by means of pipes, which confine the sound, the voice 
may be heard considerably beyond its natural limits. Hence have arisen 
yarious, deceptions, ‘The condensation of sound has similar effects with 
the condensation of light, in increasing the natural powers. Whena 
person speaks in a trumpet, the large waves formed at the wide gnd of it 
are compressed at the axis by the reflecting surface inside the tube ; and, 
passing to the ear im that state, a greater effect is produced than by the 
usual mode of conveyance. If two trumpets are fixed in situations oppo- 
site to each other, even at the distance of forty feet, the sound of the 
lowest whisper spoken at the mouth of one of them, will pass to the other, 
and may be distinétly heard. ‘The similarity between the effeéts of con. 
densed light and sound is evidently proved by experiment. If we place 
two concave mirrors, or surfaces, made of glass, or any reflecting sub- 
stance, at the opposite ends of a large apartment, and a person stand at the 
focus of one*, and another person at the focus of the other, they may 
converse in the lowest whisper, which will be to each perfectly au. 
dible.’’ 


The Fifth and Sixth Leétures are devoted to the illustration of hy« 
drostatics, hydraulics, and the motion of fluids in general, of which 
the following is a fair specimen of the diverse faéts and observations 
communicated in the author’s familiar and desultory manner ; 


The effects of capillary attraction, by which moisture is conveyed 
through the interstices of wood, &c. are employed by mankind in various 
inchanical operations, particularly in dividing substances with greater 
ease and safety than by percussion, A very striking use of' this property 
presents itself to my recolleétion, as employed in dividing mill-stones, 
The stones used for this purpose are first formed into cylinders of consides 
table length ; to separate these into the proper proportions, ‘indentures are 
cut at suitable distances on the outer surface of them in a circular form, 
ito which are driven wedges of dry wood. By the application of water 
to these wedges, the cylinders are divided ; for the fluid is drawn to the: 
other extremity of the wood by the capillary attraction, which causes an 
expansion that splits the stone asunder, Capillary attraction is concerned 
in most of the operations of nature; for nutriment is conveyed through 
these fine tubes to all the parts of vegetable substances and animal bodies, 
Many familiar effeéts arise from corpuscular attraction ; as, oil supplying 
the wick of alamp, water dividing sugar or salt: ina word, all the pores 
and interstices of bodies are capillary tubes, which imbibe fluids, efflus 
Via, &c,”’ 


The Leéture on Magnetism is the most intelligible, satisfactory, 
ad perhaps complete, that we have seen on this hitherto undefipable 
subjcét. The author has evinced much judgment and good sense in 
emittitg all the visionary speculations relative to magnetism, with 
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* © The focus of a concave mirror is at one-fourth the diameter of 4 


phere of which thé concavity of the mirror is an arc,’* : 
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inca. i which the public has been so long idly amused, and has confined her. 
:) oe self to aclear and complete statement of all the known phenomena, : 
fi The fads relative to the variations and dip of the magnetic needle are . 
Bay di i concisely detailed, and Mr. Canton’s observations on the slight vari. . 
4 a ations or deviations of the needle in the morning, noon, and night, ‘ 
i Uke occasioned by the solar heat, as he supposed, are particularly men. d 
| al tioned. We could have wished, indeed, that Mrs. Bryan had given b 
| oe some account of the attempts mace to identify the magnetic with the p 
Be electric power, as they are much more similar in their charaers e 
heed: than water is to oxygen and inydrogen, of which it is entirely com. fi 
ah posed. Ci 
a EleCtricity occupies the Eighth and Ninth Le@ures, which the tl 
ye author seems to have treated con amore. “ Of the two theories of elec. fi 
i tricity which have obtained the greatest share of approbation with phi. b 
ao hosophers, one is called Ellis’s, being his idea as established by Volta Pp 
| and Mr. Atwood; the other, Franklin’s, though Dr. Watson first 
a intimated the opinions which were afterwards digested @nd established 2 
HE by Dr. Franklin:” the leading principles are given without deciding 
ad i in favour of either. The fair Lecturer proceeds to relate experiments i 
4 i which in general are applicable to both theories, and which render it di 
ed very difficult, if not impossible, “to wholly reje&t either of them.” She k 
i also proposes several shrewd conjectures of her own, relative to the 01 
a power of electrics, wiich she supposes to be only that of having: 
4 particular capacuy for accumulating or attrating the electric fluid 
i@ trom the atmosphere, and surrounding bodies. ‘Lhe experimentsof 9B ° & 
a Mr. Symmer, on black and white silk stockings, are also~ stated, in 
AT which it appears, that a black and white silk stocking, warmed, and os 
. drawn on the leg over each other, and taken off without separating of 
ha them, became electrical, and adhered together with a “ force that re- cc 
m4) quired sixty (six) umes their own weight to part them.” Trying m 
F favo pairs of stockings, one black, and the other white, each repelled m 
bot its fellow, and attracted the contrary one. “Two black stockings did ni 
ae not exhibit electricity. Our author also gives some very good direc ve 
a tions for guarding against danger ina thunder-storm. “An imperfedt Ca 
: sketch of Galvanism is hkewise introduced, but the Lecturer forbear ol 
Ep fo dwell on this subject, for the truly Shandean reason, which is ut li 
ae worthy of her, that ‘ many crue experiments have been tried in this fr 
a) science!’ Such sentiments s!.e may consider as honourable proofs of . 
ai her sensibility, but we cannot hesitate in affirming, that they are the vd 
ae very antipodes to those of genuine humanity. According to such de 
ae preposterous affectation, it were more humane to suffer a patient 0 - 
ge dic of a fractured limb, than to save his life by amputation. iy 
ig The Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Leétures are on optics, and an 
ny the nature of vision ; and notwithstanding the dryness and difficulty th 
cl the subje@, there are very few readers who will not be amused by the an 
ne curious experiments and observations here rendered familiar to the in 
i a meanest capacity. ‘The following observations on light occur befor 


entering on the subject of colours: in 
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«¢ We are now far advanced in the consideration of light, and the 
science of optics ; having, by ocular demonstration of certain results, in. 
ferred with certainty many important facts: such as, that the particles of 
light are inconceivably small, and move in a reétilinear direétion with 
astonishing velocity—that a ray of light, radiating from a centre, diverges 
in its progress-—that the density of light at certain distances depends on its 
density at the radiating point, and its distance from it, and this difference 
being also in proportior to the squares of its distance from the Juminous 
point—that the angle made by a ray of light in its reflection, is always 
equal to its angle of incidence ; and hence, when the angle of incidence is 
found, the angle of reflection is likewise ascertained—that concave mirrors 
collect parallel rays, and cause them to meet in a focus by reflection; and 
that the focus of a coxcave mirror is at the same distance from its sur. 
face as the focus of a convex lens—that the heat and light of a luminous 
body refleSled from a concave surface, are as much increased at that focal 
point, as that point exceeds the surface of the lens ; the same as happens in 
regard to the surface and focus of a convex lens by refra¢tion, which 
causes the rays of light at the focus of very large concave mirrors, and 
convex lenses, by being greatly accumulated at their foci, to burn almost 
all bodies subjected to their influence. We have also contemplated the cu- 
rious organization of the eye, so far as its optical effets are known; and 
discovered, that the construction of optical instruments depends on the 
known properties and capacities of the coats and humours of this useful and 
ornamental organ of the animal creation.”’ 


On the preservation of the sight, the following refleGtions are ori- 
ginal and important: 


“ To render our knowledge on this subject (the science of vision) in 
some d«gree serviceable to mankind, I will state a few particulars worthy 
ofattention. Long-sightedness arises from a depression of the lenses that 
compose the organ of sight, which is occasioned by a deficiency in the hu- 
mours of the eye, and a rigidness of the muscles that regulate its move- 
ments. Inorder to retard and countera¢t as much.as possible the inconve. 
niences of this natural decay of sight, it is necessary, as we advance in 
years, to accustom ourselves to look at objects as near as we conveniently 
can, and toemploy the eyes moderately in viewing attentively a variety of 
objects at different distances. To avoid the impressions of a very strong 
light, and the sudden transition from darkness to an opposite extreme, 
frequently open and shut the upper lid, in order to diffuse a fluid that is in- 
tended to lubricate the eye. This act is usually performed instin¢tively, 
without our attention; but as some persons, constantly occupied in con. 
templating very small objets, are apt to get a fixed position of the eye, I 
deem this caution necessary : I have myself experienced the inconvenience 
attending negligence in this particular, when painting small obje¢ts on 
ivory ; tor after sitting many hours, earnestly contemplating the perform- 
ance, a painful sensation in my eyes has been produced, The muscles of 
the eye grow stronger by moderate exercise, and are enfeebled by disuse ; 
and the coats of the eye are rendered flexible by use, and become rigid by 
inactivity .’” 

> 
_ The faéts and illustrations of the nature and influence of colours 
“ sc 2 are 
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are no less curious and interesting, but our extraéts have already ex. 
tended to an unusual length. “The Thirteenth and last Leéture em. 
braces astronomy, and will not detract from the fair fame which the 
author has honestly acquired by her former labours in that sublim 
science. 

Betore concluding our observations on this elegant volume, how- 
ever, we must beg leave to fuln! another, and not the least iM portant, 
part of our duty to the public, namely, to examine the moral prin- 
ciples here inculcated. ‘The author (mistress of a very respectable 
boarding school on Biackheath), with great propriety, gives 2 con. 
cluding admonitory Address to her fair pupils on the moral and political 
economy of their future lives. The primary objeét of these Le 
tures, we are told, and the work bears internal evidence of the ‘2 
was to support religion, aml superinduce habits of pious adoration to 
the Supreme Being in contemplating his works. The meric of such 
a design is unequivocal, and we do not hesitate to say, that its execu- 
tion is highly praiseworthy and acreeable. In this Address, the lead- 
ing and essential doctrines of religion, and its cMfices, are first laid 
down, with great perspicunty, us the source of all knowledge and 
virtue: next, the moral duties in every relation of female life—2 
children, sisters, friends, wives, mothers, and associates.” “ Jus- 
tice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude,” we are told, are the basi 
of all these duties. ‘* As children, be obedient and grateful to your 
parents ; as friends, faithful and reasonable ; as sisters, affectionate ,” 
and, 
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“ When wives, consider the solemn oath pledged before God, and 
strictly obey its mandates. Let cheerful acquiescence evince your affec. 
tion towards your husband. Pe the softener of his cares—the sympathizer 
in all his anxieties ; and should unforeseen misfortunes overtake him, then 
will be the time to show him the strength of your understanding, the purity 
of your mind, and the nature of your affection. Excite his fortitude by 
your example—lessen his anxiety by your vigorous resistance of calamity— 
and diminish the pressure of misfortune by your a@tive exertions. This 
will be the season tor more particularly displaying the moral graces of juse 
tice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude. As mothers, remember you 
once were young. Jet your experience and mature judgment direét and 
admonish your children ; but let youradmonitions, restraints, and direc. 
tions, be softened by maternal affection,’”* 

«Tn society, be unassuming, obliging, charitable; let your benevo- 
lence be as conspicuous in judging of conduat, as in bestowing the gifts of 
abundance. Cultivate a cheerful disposition, and impart its emanations; 
but let your gaiety be tempered by sedate thought and reflection. Be not 
anxious about the domestic affairs of others; curiosity is trifling and im- 
pertinent, unless excited by the Jaudable motive of contributing, by our 
counsel or assistance, to the comfort and happiness of our fellow-creatures. 
Avoid gossiping or talking of other people’s affairs ; for this praétice be- 
speaks a weak and yacant mind, and derogates from the modesty, delicacy, 
and refinement of the female character.’* 


All 
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All this advice is, no doubt, excellent; but we were no less sur- 
prized than grieved to find that, in a mors! exhortation to young 
ladies, shuepieg was not placed hrst among the virtues ; and that mo- 
desty, although it only relates to extern: il manners, occurs No more 
than once. We have seen a family, lately en erged from the bondage 
of Popish superstitions, produce, under the naine of one of its te- 
male branches, a modern system of education, in which religion 
formed no part; and now, by this unfortunate omission, our author 
finishes her interesting course of natural philosophy, which every where 
abounds in the most pious, religious, and moral sentiments, with an 
animated display of the female virtues, in which chastity has not a 
place. From the subsequent and concluding advice, in this other- 
vise most meritorious and enlightened ad dress: of * making religious 
principles and PRACTICE the indispensabl. qualifications of both a 
friend and a husband,” we are persuaded the author will regret this 
oversight still more than we. As she has often enlivened these Lec- 
tures by s yme very appropriate quotations from the English poets, let 
us advise her to cancel the last page of her “ Concluding Address,’ 
and add to it some of the admirable verses in Milton’s Comus—verses, 

which from their exquisite elegance, taste, and true moral sentiments, 
are peculiarly adapted to the noble purpose of her splendid and _pleas- 
ing work. 

It will appear, from the copious extracts we have given, that the 
knowledge and principles displayed in these Lectures, are such as will 
command respect ; and that they are every way worthy of the atten- 
tion of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to 
whom, by permission of her guardians, they are respectfully dedicated. 
We shall only add, that the numerous experiments in the different 
sciences here discussed, are familiarly elucidated by 36 very well exe- 
cuted plates, many of them from designs by Miss 5. M. Bryan, we 
apprehend a daughter of the author. 
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Sophia St. Clare. A Novel. In 2 vols. t2mo. Pp. 404. John- 
son. 1806. 


THE productions of imaginztion are pleasant to the studious 
mind, as furnis shing relief from the severity of science. We are ac- 
quainted with literary men, who, at the intervals of labour, seek no 
other mental refreshment than such as may be found in the walks of 
literature ; and a poem, ora picture, hath often aided, by its enliven- 
ing influence, the arduous pursuits of philosophy. Of all others, the 
critic is, perhaps, most usefully entertained by the sports of a poetic 
fancy. Furrowed by thought, or frowning over dullness, his brow 
18 relaxed into smiles by an occasional converse with the Muses; and 
he returns, with new pleasure, to his abstruser speculations. 

That novels are to be classed high among works of invention, and 
C3 that 
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that eritics need not be ashamed of recurring to novels for amusement, 
are points with us long since decided ; and it is owing only 10 the 
light or trifling performances o f this sort, which are s¢ vattered every 
where in profusion, that a composition, where there is room for th 


te iw 


full display of ingenuity and tasic, hath been treated, of late vears, with 
marked neglect. 

How far the merits of Sophia St. Clare may tend to reclaim the 
honours of her degraded sisterhood, must now be the subject of con. 
sideration. 

We shall not abridge the story, as this would damp the Curiosity of 
the reader; but we scruple not to declare our opinion, that it js ex. 
tremely weil told. Possibly we may trace, in one or two of our cele. 
brated novels, some similarities which, in a few instances, should 
seem to detract trom the credit of originality. “Phe picture of the 
nunnery and the nuns has litte novelty to recommend it. But it 
character is—nature and truth. In * Sophia Se. Clare,” however, 
we have several incidents and situations which are equally new and 
striking. We were highly pleased with vol. ii. pp. “120— 152, 
‘These pages are written with a masterly hand, and, of these, we give 
an extract; premising, that the Countess de Lusignan was the rival 
of Sophia in the affections of Lusignan. 


a) 


‘© Sophia was the prisoner of the jealous Countess in a solitary castle, 
‘J have met with an adventure,’ says Sophia; 6 at the other end of the 
gallery 1s a small closet furnished with books and painting os—l was read. 
ing there in the Lusiad of Camoégns—and 1 had sunk into a melancholy 
reverie. <A faint sound drew my attention. Looking up I saw a lady, 
who had just entered, and stood earnestly gazing at me. She salatcd me 
with politeness ; but her manner betrayed contusion and embarrassment. 
I left the closet ; but the lady followed me to my apartment, and entered 
into conversation. I found my situation was kuown to her; and she 
acknowledged having sought an opportunity of speaking tome. Obsery, 
Ing my guest more attentively, ] thought her extremely beautiful. She 
was pale and rather thin ; but her eyes sparkled with uncommon lustre, 
and seemed by their penetrating glances to read into the soul. An air of 
melancholy dignity was spre: ad over ler whole person ; and her voice sweet, 
yet mournful, touched the heart insensibly.—* There are inhabitants in 
the castle,’ said she, § you little suspect.’ Struck by her manner, I in. 
quired what she meant. § Promise me, then,’ suid the lady, ‘ your 
friendship and confidence.’ Youforget,’’ said I, smiling, ‘* that friend. 
ship 1s not voluntary ; whether you shalJ possess mine, depends more upon 
you than my self.’ 2.222262. J have again seen the strange lady— 
the moment she entered, she ran and emb raced me. i could not return her 
embrace. There was a wildness in her looks that shocked me. Her eyes 
had a lustre in them which it was cven painful to support. At last she 
took my hand—‘ You must not wonder at the attachment I have con- 
ceived for you. You strongly resemble a sister, whom I tenderly loved. 
—Poor Elinor! she spe a man who was engaged to another lady. 

hat proud woman, secure of her lover’s affection, did not fee] the less 


fesentment towards on¢ a 10 presumed to be her rival. My poor — 
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elt its effects but too cruelly—she died isy poison.” One idea seemed to 
occupy her mind that some danger threatened me, from the people who 
live in the castle. But the Countess,’”’ said I, ‘* would not sangtion an 
2 of guilt—she cannot, surely, aim at my life.’’ ‘ ‘the Countess 1s 
violent, and hates you,’ answered she, in a tone of suppressed emotion. 
‘Yet are there means of es« ape. [ will conduct you to a convent near 
the castle, by a private } dSsdpe which 1S ki OW lh only to myself. ihe 
abbess is my friend, and will proteét us both.’ She came at the appointed 
time, provided with a lantern and a lamp, and was cager to depart. We 
left the apartment by a private door, and passed along several gallerics 
toa small staircase, which we descended, and went out of the castle 
through a postern gate. We were now ina wood, ‘The trees formed in 
one part a kind of recess.—* There lies our way,’ she said, and advan. 
cing groped with difficulty through the thick foliage. At last we came 
to an ancient building ; a door stood wide open : we passed through, and 
entered a lofty avenue. She shut the door with violence, and taking a 
key from her pocket, locked it and drew several bolts. She hurried on, 
and I was obliged to follow, or be left in darkness. At the end of the 
avenue she opened a small door, and discovered a chapel that seemed to 
be no longer used for the purposes of devotion. As I walked slawly along 
the aisle, I saw every where round me the emblems of death.—lI saw, 
how all things human end; and my past misfortunes appeared to me, at 
that moment, like the fading images of a dream, soon to be forgotten !— 
Jeaving the chapel, we came to a low passage, and went down a flighs 
of steps to another avenue, dark and lotty like the former. ‘To my re- 
peated inquiries, Whither we were going ? she replied—* That we should 
soon. be with the nuns.’ The avenue, winding in a circular direction, ex- 
tended to a great length ; vaulted underneath, it returned our footsteps 
in hollow echoes. Lost in gloomy abstraétion, she seemed no longer to 
hear me when I spoke to her. We descended another flight of steps. 
Here, her emotion increased—she shook from head to foot, and leaned for 
support on a pillar. Alarmed, I seized her arm, and inquired whether 
she was ill? She made no reply. We were now under an arch, leading 
toakind of dome; I stopped there, and protested I would go no further.— 
‘You need not,’ said she, © we are arrived.’ She then turned and looked 
at me—Holy angels! can I ever forget that look. ‘Easy dupe,’ said 
she, ‘ and at last my victim! I am the wife of Lusignan !’ ”’ 


The catastrophe is no other than we had reason to expect. Had 
the story ended happily, the moral would have been lost. 

_ With respect to the charadfers, their prototypes may be frequently 
discovered in other novels or romances. ‘The nuns, Theresa and Ur- 
sula, and Agatha, and Father Nicholas, are but faint reflections from 
some of the’same name (if we recollect rightly), in Mrs. Radclifte’s 
Italian ; and many of Mrs. Radcliffe’s personages are here exhibited 
with their very attitudes and air. Witness— A figure gliding past 
me through the grove ;” [i. 30]. ‘* A female figure emerging from 
the wood ;” 31}. “I heard a deep sigh near me—the figure again 
glided away in silence ;” [41]. ‘ The eyes of Father Nieholas 
lashed fire; [72]. The character of Lusignan is ably supported ; 
Cc4g $0 
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so isthat of our heroine. Nor does her jealous rival act at all jp. 
consistently with herself. But the canvas is not sufficiently extensive 
for an interesting exhibition of varied and discriminated charaAers, 

We have now to perform the more agreeable part of our task, 
which is—to bestow almost unqualified praise. For we declare, tha 
not one sentiment has occurred to us any way exccptionable ; and 
that the sty/e and language are infinktely superior, not only to those of 
common novels, but of many which are read as the first produc. 
tions of the day. In Letter vi. Sophia says: 
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** Here, in this solitude, no tyranny disturbs my quiet. I picture to 
myself serene days, unbroken retirement, an easy solitude. Nor let your 
gentle heart regret the sacrifice of my youth. ‘The fair blossom of my. 
hopes is already blighted. The chill breath of adversity has withered 
my prime, and I offer at the altar a poor and joyless heart. 1 thought 
of the world, such as it appears to the fortunate—its gay deceptions, its 
animating pursuits ; the pleasures that sweeten, and the arts that adorn it 
—the kind affections, the amiable sympathies, benevolence, friendship, 
gratitude ; a sensation like envy arose in my bosom; and I hastened to 
reverse the picture. I contemplated the dark side of human life—the 
misfortunes that harass the virtuous, and the furies that haunt the guilty, 
To these 1 opposed the convent’s silent scene. To the world, I shall in 
effe& live no more. But that night of oblivion, that shadow of death, 
will not extinguish human sensibilities, human passions,’’—(P. 20, 21, 
22). 


The following are the sentiments of a highly cultivated mind, ex- 
pressed with force and elegance. 


«¢ Common minds can never taste the extreme of wretchedness: they 
know not the struggle of the soul—what it is to live, and breathe 
despair.’’—(P. 29). 

«© The pride of philosophy suffers some diminution, when we consider 
the immense distance between that progress of intelleét [which] imagina. 
tion conceives, and what we are ieally capable of atiaining. ‘The gran. 
deur and sublimity of those laws of the universe, which our reason strives 
in vain to penetrate, form a striking contrast to human misery and insig- 
nificance. Moralists declaim on the vanity of our passions; but, I be. 
lieve, we seldom commit so many errors as in the pursuit of truth, ‘or the 
idea which we are disposed to fancy such. We quit the plain path to be. 
wilder ourselves in the mazes of opinion ; we sacrifice health and ease in 
the pursuit, and in what does it all terminate—in vague belief, uncer 
tainty, chimera?’’—(P. 164, 165). 


The author, we suspe& from her frequent allusions to dreams, Isa 
Jittle superstitious on this subject. In the language there are a few 
trivial errors, or inaccuracies ; but, on the whole, we sincerely think 
the composition betore us entitled to great commendation.— After 
having said so much of the performance, absiractedly from every 
consideration of the author, we should, in compliment to the “ fair 
ypuknown,” who (we are told) is a young lady, and * just entering 
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upon her noviciate in literature,” rise still higher in our strain of ap- 
plause. Weshall only add, however, that in the above specimens 
(which are neither the best nor the worst passages of the work), 
our readers will probably perceive, with ourselves, the promise of 
future excellence. 





The Annual Register : or, A View of the History, Politics, and Literae 
ture, for the Lcar 1793. Svo. Pv. 1046. Kivingtons. 18006. 


‘WE have long lamented the delay which has taken place in the 
appearance of this valuable produdtion, the fame of which has been 
long established ; that delay has given tise to attempts to substrute 
others in its place—attempts which have, no doubt, been attended 
with parual success in this news-loving age, in which novelty is so 
frequently accepted in the place of excellence, and regularity allowed 
to compensate for the absence of merit. Bur, if the Editors perse- 
vere in the same plan which they have pursued in the volume before 
us, if they allot an equal portion of subsequent volumes to historical 
details, and if they take as much care in the selection of materials, 
and in the composition of their narratives, as are manifest here; they 
neither need shrink from comparison, nor dread competition, Up- 
wards of 400 pages are devoted to The History of Europe, compre- 
hending a most interesting and important period, from the month of 
August 1792, to the close of the following campaign. It is written 
with case and elegance of style—that essential requisite in historical 
composition, the /uc:dus ord, is unitormly preserved ; an impartial spi- 
rit is displayed throughout, and much pains have been evidently taken, 
and much skill and judgment exercised, in separating tac!s from the 
mass of fiction in which they were involved. It is, in short, by much 
the best history of that period which has yet appeared. To us, who 
know what immense labour must have been undergone in the perusal 
of revolutionary traéts, and in separating the wheat from the chaff, 
before materials for a regular and methodical narrative could possibly 
be collected, the merit of the writer appears of a very superior cast. 


** The volume now offered to the public,’’ says the author in his Pre. 
face, “* brings to a close that important part of the history of the French 
Revolution, which induced us to depart from the general plan of this 
work, and enter into details of wider research and more circumstantial 
Narrative, than the civil transa¢tions of a foreign country can, in the 
ordinary course of events, be permitted to demand in such a publication. 
The remaining struggles of the Girondists with the Jacobins, from their 
overthrow of the Monarchy to their own political defeat and destruction, 
a short but busy interval, are here faithfully traced and illustrated. They 
make much of the bulk of the present volume. We have already, on a for- 
mer occasion, fairly submitted toourreaders, the motives which persuaded 
Ws (0 Impose on Ourselves a task of so much increased labour and difficulty ; 

of 















‘ben drawn at the precise epoch of the fall of Brissot and his faction. Up 
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of a nature too, which was never likely to compensate in reputation, the 
pains bestowed to make it useful. Bur, since the date of our lost Pre 
fice, the existing Governor ot France has given 4 tew interest to this 
period. He has, in a manner, immediately connected himself and his 
cause with the short-lived rulers of that dey. In revising the decrees 
against emigration, the line of supposed criminality and innocence 


to shat moment it 1s considered, that there was a legit imate and protectin 
government in the country : from that time all ts regarded as a fright 
chasm, till the asserted restoration of social order and domestic se Irety 
woder the Consulate. He seems also to have adopted the principle of tiftir 
foreign policy, as it will be seen stated in the beginning of our sixth 
chapter, with this single exceptton, that as he has substituted an impe. 
rial ce Spotism for the rame of republic an laberty and equality, iastead of 
confcderate democracies he has surrounded France with dependent Monar. 
chies of his own creation. 

‘© Arother question on which we have endeavoured to throw the fullest 
lizht, ts that of the fact of aggression in the late war declared againse 
this Country by France. For the party which, by appealing first to the 
decision of arms, 1s in form the aggressor, is not always such in essence 
and in reality. Here, however, we trust that we have satisfactorily vin. 
dicated the justice ot the British Nation. We have, indeed, heen anti- 
eipated in the mean time by a very abie and accurate writer, the Rey, 
Hesbert Marsh, who has published an entire work on this subject. If we 
have not quoted his authority, it has not been from any affectation of dis- 
sembling our very high opinion of his merit; but in truth our readers 
will perceive, that a very great part of Our matertals had been already 
prepared in the Chronicle and State Papers of the last volume, which he 


’ 
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has himself used perhaps a little more largely than he has always thought 
it worth while to particularize ; and the collection of the other documents 
of the same kind, in the present volume, had been not only made, but 
was in part actuslly printed, before his Kssay appeared. For the rest, 
wii! he found, we believe, that we ha ve added, from our own sources O 
information {some of which we before incidentally pointed out for othe 

urposes), several very important circumstances aad facts which had escape 
even his diligence. 

** No good account has hitherto been given of the operations of the 
armies in the early part of the war, Such as couid be obtained, have 
been carefully compared, and are here combined in a succin¢t, but, it is 
hoped, a clearer and more systematic view, than has yet been presented of 
the same events. ‘The gallant, heroic, and for a time, the successful 
stand made by the loyal gentry and peasantry. in various quarters of France, 
are reserved entire for the following volume, which has been come time 
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in the press. 
‘© On all these main branches of our historical narrative, it is conf- 


dently expected, that our readers will now receive, in the more perfect 
execution of the work, some consolation for the disappointments which 
they so repeatedly suffered, and so candidly and liberally overlooked in 
the time of its pubiication.’’ 


We have already declared our opinion, that the public will one 
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ample consolation for such disappointments, in the superior merit of 
this volume, aud in the very interesting matter which i contains.— 
The struggles between the Brissotines and the Jacobins are traced, ab 
evo, wiih a masterly hand ; and are presented in such a connected 
point of view, and in a manner so clear and perspicuous, as is not to 
be met with in any other publication, French or English. A very 
ample and interesti: ge detail of the massacre of the Priests at Paris in 
September 1792 is given; and the horrid description closes with the 
following just Ubservations. 


« The triumph of religion was never more fully manifested, than at 
the present terrible period. Not all the horrors ot a painful death, ren- 
dered still more paintul by the blasphemies of their assassins, could shake 
the constancy of these noble victims to their faith and loyalty. Lhey 
met their fate with that calm courage, that holy resignation, which can 
alone be derived trom the consciousness of rectitude, and a firm reliance 
upon divane wisdom and justice. Their virtues extorted, in some in. 
stances, the admiration even of their persecutors. M. Violet, an otheer 
who presided over the massacre at the Convent of the Carinelites, ex- 
claimed some time after, in a fit of involuntary enthusiasm, ‘1 am lost! 
I am overpowered with astonishment ! it is beyond my conception ; and 
Iam convinced that any man, who had been witness of the scene as I was, 
would have been equally astonished. The priests met death with as much 
joy, and as much pleasure, as if they had been going toa bridal feast.’ ’’ 


Such testimony is not to be shaken ! 

lias well known that the amiable Deinoiselles de Cazotte, and de 
Sombreuil, succeeded, by a fervent impulse of filial affection, in sav- 
ing their venerable parents from the savage fangs of these ferocious 
assassins ; Monsieur de Cazotte, however, was saved, but for a time; 
but M. de Sombreuil, we are told, * completed his escape, and fled 
from France.” Now, we always thought that he atterwards fell a 
victim to the rage of the regicides; but as we have not our books at 
hand to refer to, we cannot ascertain the fact. His gallant son perished 
in the unfortunate expedition to Quiberon ; what became of his amia- 
ble and heroic daughter, we never knew. 
_ The military operations are detailed with no less clearness and abi- 
lity than the civil history of revolutionary France. We select the 
character of the unhappy King, who literally fell a martyr to his 
humanity, as a fair specimen of the author’s style and manner. 


“€ Thus fell Lewis the XVIth, in the 39th year of his age, and the 19th 
of his reign ; and with him fell the Monarchy of France, which, under 
three dynasties, had existed nearly fifieen centuries. So strong, at the 
time of his accession, was the general sentiment in his favour, that he 
Was greeted with the title of Lewis the Desired. Nor, though after- 
wards branded with every term of obloquy, did he ever merit the hatred 
of his subjeéts. In some measure he resembled our Charles the First, to 
whose history he paid great attention, A comparison, however, of their 
conduct, when invetvel in difficulties, is highly favourable to the English 

Sovereign, 
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Sovereign. Charles maintained, with vigour and by arms, a ¢ontest of some 
vears duration ; and, when at leng h overcome, still preserving his native 
dignity, uniformly refused to acknowledge the authority of that usurped 
jurisdiétion by which he was arraigned. He lost his crown and life, by: 
he preserved inviolate the reputation of active courage and unconquerable 
spirit, Lewis may, perhaps, with more propriety, be compared to the 
sixth Henry. Wath greater abilities than Henry, he had, in some parts 
of his chara&ter and situation, a sirong similarity tothat Monarch. Both 
were pious ; both, diffdent of themselves, and therefore easily swayed by 
others, espoused Princesses of elevated minds : both were driven from thei 
thrones by rebellion, and both perished by an untimely death. 

‘© The understanding of Lewts°was much above mediocrity ; he had 
acquired a vast fund of knowledge by reading ; his memory was remark. 
ably tenacious ; and his judgment, in arranging, combining, and apply. 
1g, what his memory had retained, was often displayed in a manner that 
was highly creditable tohim. On the relative state and interests of 
France and the Furopean Powers, his information was by no means incon. 
siderable. History and geography were two of his favourite studies. To 
the former he paid much attention; and, such was hi: proficiency in the 
latter, that the detatled instructions to the ill-fated navigator Perouse 
were drawn up by his own hand : he was indeed supposed to be the best 
geographer in his kingdom. With some of the mechanical arts he was 
also well acquainted, and even occastonally pra¢tised them. 

‘* In his moral condutt he was unimpeachable. Just, beneficent, a 
good husband, a good father, and a lover of his people; he would, had 
he lived in an age less turbulent, when the higher talents are not required 
ina Ruler, have done honour to a Throne. But he did not satisfy him. 
self with mere morality, which, when unsupported by religion, ts littl 
to be depended upon. Hts piety too was exemplary. ‘I be faith in which 
he and his ancestors had been educated, he followed with sincerity and 
warmth, but without any mixture of ill.direéted and uncharitable zeal, 
On the mercy ind goodne s of the D “ity he relied with an unt igned conti. 
dence, ‘That reliance afforded him consolation in the latter stormy period 
of his reign, and fortitude in the hour of death. It enabled him to tfl. 
umph Over slander, Capty ity, and the grave. 

¢* But, numerous as his virtues certataly were, there was one master 
fault which run through and vitiated the whole of his conduct. He wanted 
that firmness and decision, without which the greatest virtues are some. 
times worse than useless. A Monarch should know as well how to make 
himself feared as loved. In vulgar minds mere affection soon degenerates 
into something bordering upon contempt. His orders can never be dis. 
obeyed or slighted without prejudice to himself, Lewis yielded at those 
very moments when he should most rigorously have enforced obedience 
when he should fully have asserted his authority, or abandoned life and 
authority together. Passive courage he possessed ; but not active. 

«© Yet even this had its rise in a fault, for ic was a fault, of so amiable 
a nature, that it can hardly be censured without pain. It arose from the 
extreme horror, which he always felt, of shedding human blood. Look- 
ing, however, to the situation in which they are placed, and the high 
purposes for which they hold that situation, Sovereigns ought to consult, 


nor their feelings, but their dutics, Blind and indiscriminate mercy 
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ia its effects, the worst of cruelties, Humanity itself imperiously com. 
mands the punishment of those who wantonly and wickedly violate the 
laws on Which social order is founded ; and, by giving a loose to the most 
violent passions of man, reduce him to a sgate of worse than savage nature, 
ance it has all the bad qualities of savage existence, without any of its 
virtues. Lhe Monarch is the guardian of the State, and the safety of the 
State is put to the hazard, when traitors are allowed to conspire with im. 
sunity. Nor w ill the King, who tolcrates treason, long remain a King. 

«“ ‘The unfortunate Lewis fell a victim to his ignorance of this truth. 


In his fall he drew down the greatest evils, not only upon his own coun- 
; 


try, but also upon a considerzdle part of Kurope. ‘Lhat clemency, whic 
he so injudicious!y shewed to rebellious subjects, cost the lives of the 
bravest, the wisest, and noblest chara¢ters of the time in which they 


lived; covered France with scaffolds and blood; shook, to their founda- 
nons, some of the oldest established Governments, and involved others 
~ total destruction. His fate wail Operate as a lesson to all Sovereigns to 
extinguish, with a decided hand, the frst embers otf sed:tion; and happy 
will ic be for mankind, if the caution thus inspired does not, sooner or 
later, degenerate into a gloomy and suspicious tyranny, which, under pre. 
tence of resisting innovation, may discourage all reform, and strike the 
safest and most deadly blows at the very existence of freedom itself. His. 
tory, While it ranks Lewis with those who were worthy of bx ing cnrolied 
ynony saints and martyrs, must lament that he lived in an age, and 
among a people, when all the vigorous talents of a Henry the Fourth 
would not have been more than sufficient to preserve unimpaired the dig. 
sity of the Sovereign, and, by that dignity, the peace and welfare of 
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The indire@t communications which preceded the death of this vir- 
(uous, but unfortunate Sovereign, between the British Ministry, and 
the agents of the I'rench Government, are narrated with marked im- 
partiality, and the observations which accompany them display much 
good sense and sound judgment. .In the curious Report of Kersaint, 
from the Diplomatic Committee to the French Convention, on the 
istof January, 1793, on the relative situation of the two Countries, 
that Revolutionary Orator drew the following picture of a deceased 
Sugtesman, in which we recognize a much stronger likeness than those 
sanguine admirers who, with equal truth and modesty, have been pleased 
tohold him up as ‘ the best of Patriots,” will be disposed to admit. 
“A friend to the rights of man, and a flatterer of the King; a criti. 
ciser of the Government, and a superstitious admirer of the British Con. 
stitution; a popular Aristocrat and democratic Royalist ; Fox sad but one 
end, that of raising himself upon the ruins of his rival, and of avenging, 
ence for all, his many parliamentary defeats, not Liss fatal to his interest than 
they were to his glory.”” 


It is here asserted, that the memorable decree of the French Con- 
Yention, ot the rgth November, 1792, holding out a direét invita. 
faa to the subjeéts of all countries to rebel against their Sovereigns, 
Was revoked on the 1 3th of April, 1793, at the instigasign ef Danton, 

who, 
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who, on that day, obtained a decree “ which, while it deprecated aj} 
interference of Foreign States in the internal concerns of France, gs. 
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4 lemnly ‘declared, in the name of the French People, that the Na. 
ie tional Coavention would not meddle in any manner wth the Govern. 
is menis of other Powers.’ But whether this new decree is supposed 
. to have been a virtual revocation of the former decree, or whether thar 
; i of November 1792 was forinally repealed, we are left to-conjectine, 
Peel We have not, at present, an opportunity of referring to the Moni. 
7 i teur for the purpose of ascertaining this fact, but certainly we never 


ett offence and of alarm to the other European Powers, had been 

G pealed. At all events this atlecled abjur. tion of aright (which, by 
1 the bve, we know was afterwards constantly exercis cd, wherever the 
| french arms were (iui nphant) to succour all rebels, was so little re 
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lished by the Jacobins, that the very next day, at a dinner giveu by 
Le ! the Commune of Paris (who, in fact, governed the Convention) to 
soine fugitive traitors trom ‘& lege, it was unanimously rr solved, that 
‘a new oath should be taken of eternal war a; gaimst all Kings, and of 
peace, union, and brotherhood with people of al! countries, who, 
adopting the principles of the French Republic, should desire to con 
nect themselves with it by the tics of fraternity.” 

A large collection of State Papers accompany the volume, and the 
miscellaneous parts of it are judiciously compiled. The Account of 
Books, however, appears to us to be a very unnecessary appendage to 
a publication of this nature, because it must, of necessity, be tof 
brief to be satisfactory. In the present volume, it 1s confined to a re- 
| view ot three publications ; a very able review, indeed, it 1s; but 
! what idea can be formed of the state of literature in a country, from 

so slender a selection’ Upon the whole, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the book beiore us to be the most able, and the most i 
teresting of any work of the kind which we have yet seen. 
| We are happy to find that the publishers have begun to carry thei 
' new plan, of acceleraung the completion of - their series of Registers 
by publishing two volumes at once ; thar for 1801 appeared at the 
sane ine with the volume for 17g3, and we propose to take an cay 
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opportunity of giving some account of 1 to our readers. 
| POLITICS. 

; 

| i 


A Letter te Mr. Wlitbread, on the Duty of ferciasing the Res: lutisus whit? 
preceded the Impeachment of Lord Viscount Melville, 8vo. Pr. 3 
Watchard. 1806. 

HAPPY were we to find that this able and spirited monitor hd 
again taken up the pen to teach Mr. Whitbread, and some of his politi 
cal associates, what they appear to be totally ignor rant oftheir pal 
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understood that the decree, which had given such just) grounds of 
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the individual to whom this Letter is addressed, he is j jasity considered as 
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ahumble and weak instrument in the hands of more potenr, but more 

artful, partisans ;—-humble, we mean, in his ibis: though proud and 
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have not suct fhim as to believe that he will profit by the 
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excellent advice which 1 here given him, Or that he will take in vo d 
part the severe chastisement which is here inflicted on him. 


“The bulk of the people thought you were fighting their battles ; and 
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the great mass of opinion was, for a time, on your side. When any set 

of men, forming thems:Ives mto a party, profess to march forth 
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against avi: ale —though all the time they are going out only to fight 
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for th ‘mselves—they are sure to have the huzza of the croud in their 
favour. The minds of the multityde are not made for penetration :—-they 
ee, generally, just as m ich as you shew them, and no more, Wh 

has art enough—and it requires no great deal’’—(it Feq ures more dis. 
honesty than art)—** to separate their passions from their unders standing, 
may easily lead themastrav. But truth will, by degrees, win her wa 
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th ss the croud. The thenking few will at length convert ve thoneht 
less many ; and the iron neck of prejudice will bend it elf to the yoke of 
reason,’’ 

It affords us some consolation, that we have aed as pioneers to trut] 
by labourin g hard to remove the obstructions which prejudice, interes: 
and persec ution, had thrown in her wav, a» well in the case of 
MeLvitve as in that of Coronet Picton. Happily, in espousing 
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Poe. calumny, we shall easily obtain credit for being influenced exclusively by 
ee | principle, and a sacred regard to justice. Let Mr. Whitbread attend tg upon 
7 + : the following admonition, mand prove to the world that he has profited] by We 

h ids the vee, Teefore } ne agar in atte empts to lecture Sir Francis Burdett. and | 

eng ‘Lo the Britis h House of Commons the liberties of the pe onle are it w 

i d ices in solemn charge. .\s a member—and a distinguished * ni mber qT 

)) too—of that House, you onght to have been extremely jealous of putting Cons 
Hh ; such a precedent: on its Journals, as is contained in those Resolutions, bour 

) F it worded as they are: they contain—I allude to those which pronounce op - 

1 or) the cuir of Lord Melville (tor the greater part of them are periectly fami! 

ve inrelevant, and serve only to lengthen the siting) —they contain, I say ton 

oh a singular specimen of that fallacy. in reason} ing which, you may rem i Arn 

| ber, as called petiva principiry a soph tismain which the thin: x to be proved is no p 

4 | assumed in the preimises ;—you resvived, contrary to the et, and took for for s 

1 granted the Very question tO be tricd. It is an axiom in lowic, that from to pt 

i probable premises we can draw enly provable conclusions ; but, in utter the « 

defiance of thi axiom, and of every other, you have drawn certain cop. com 

7 clusions from premises which have no foundation atall.’”’ H 

a We heartily wish that there was nething worse to blame in Mr. Whit. what 

bread than his bid logtc on this occasion; unfortunately, though he was nimc 

a wretched logician, he was a worse juryman, and a worse judge. This part 

spirited writer next asks him what is the duty ofan accuser, who has pre. Hou 

ferred a charge of guile which a competent tribunal has pronounced to be He 

Jalse? There is but one answer which an honest man can give to this lous 

question. In common cases, it a man be acquitted, he stands exempt pros 

from all > Inishment. ‘ But we have here the sin gular case—and I thank spirt 

God it is a singular case—of an in tis idual pun ished first, and tried after- thei 

wards—his conJemnation srgned before the charges were investigated, part 

and his sentence executed before they were proved!!!’? If any man, sell 

three yearsago, had asserted the possibility of such a case, he would have Ins 

beca universally stigmatized as a libeller of the laws and justice of his reve 

country! Some forgible obsery athlon 3 toliow on the conduct of the /ast and 

House, in suffering these tessimonics of its own shame, the Resolutions tha 

in question, to remain on rec + ‘}What! shall the Journals of the Cage 

Commons’ House of Parlament become the register of calumny ? are his for 

aceusers desirous to perpetuate thy :. own injustice ? or are they to remain thei 

to furnish forth a precedent to future times? This is not wise, to say com 

no Worse of it.’’—In truth, it is most ma most impolitic, and most that 

unjus Wh: 

“ if a voted majority in the House of Commons have the power of pass obse 

ing a verdict of cond ‘mnation, in the first instance, and proceeding to his 

procure an imme liate sentence of dismission and disgrace, the tribunal of tna 

the Peers sinks intoa mere nullity : it becomes no better than the expen- they 

sive part ofa procession in the paras le of justice. If they find the accused _ 

g" lilty, their judgment is anticipated, and put in force; if they acquit, Am 

the acquittal comes too late—the sentence has already been pronounced ae 

padi 

—— SUEUR Rene aaa iat Pon 

* There are different modes of acquiting distin ?ion.—Joseph Surface ¥ . 

as distinguished as his brother Charles, or his uncle Oliver.—Verbum sat. \"; 
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bpon him, and he js executed. Surely this is a monstrous proceeding.— 
We must be brought to consider the trial by jury as a uscless ceremony, 
and the charters of our freedom as waste p aper, betore we can contemplat 
it with any other feelings than those of disgust and ieahtgaaGon. 

The author next arraigns the last House = Commons, at the Bar of the 
Constitution, for having, in this instance, greatly Posilial the legal 
bounds of their duty . 

“ With the House of Peers, as a Court of Judicature, our minds are 
familiar; but of the > Hous > of Commons, im that capacity, the Constitu. 
tion knows nothing, ‘The law of the land is with us administered in the 
Kixc’s Courts, of which that House forms no part, and in which it hes 
no power. I cannot bring myself to conceive, how am: jority proc ured— 
for so it was in this case-——by a single casting voie, should acquire a power 
to punish, where there was confessedly no authority to try ; and combine 
the Opposite characters of judge aoe accuser *, when they were not even 
competent judges themselves to form a jury. 

He then dette s the lawful power of the House in such cases—bur, alas! 
what is the use of a definition of power, where right and power are syno- 
nimous terms ?—maintains, that till the sentence of ew/y be passed, that 
party accused must be presumed to be innocent; and ‘* no party in the 


House of Commons can ofr any legitimate address to his prejudice.”’-— 
He afterwards comments, with great, but just, severity, on the sca wilhe: 
lous addresses presented to the King, by different bo die » pending the 


prosecution of Lord Melville—addresses marked with the most malignant 
spirit, and utterly subversive of every principle of justice, inasmuch as 
their evident objeét and tendency were to prejudice the judges against the 
party accuved, on whose guilt these addressers had taken upon themselves 
(0 prcnounce, in imitation of the House of Commons, before the trial ! 
Inshort, the spirit displayed on this occasion was much more becoming 
revolutionary France, than a country, in which the boundaries of law 
and justice are traced by the hand of wisdom, with the pencil of truth. 
That venerable body of extightened sages, the Common Council of London, 
eager to embrace every opportunity tor the display of their edignence, and 
for the manifestati on of their duvorwle ige, approach their Sovereign with 
their sincere cougratul tions OM the Naval Report, and tell hin., with be- 


coming mode: Vy that yes must have seen with astonishment and ae lion 

that Lord Melville Hap BEEN GuILTy of pra¢tices, which Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co. had declared to be breaches of the law. Atier some other 
observations s, equally profound, these civic Solomons tell the King, that 
bis virtues are a pledge to the Nation, that he will punish the delivquent, by 
removing him from his Councils and presence FOR EVER—a dclinguent, whom 
they declare to have fram) bled upon reed liiWy and ta ‘ Ue diser ced the fun . 
tions with awhich he bad been invested ; and, proceeding in ‘this strain of 
veracity, and in this tone of decency, they conclude by pron uncing his 
Lordship ¢ guilty of PROVED MALVERSATION ! !!—Can ae Orance and 1m- 
pédence combined go farther than this? But we will let our author cha- 


ae. 





* These opposite charaéters are united, when a Judge becomes a Cabinet 

Minister, because in the latter chara&er he accuses the man whom he after- 
Wards tries in the former.—Riv. 
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racterize this monstrous proceeding, which, if it had come from any othy 
body of men, would have excited our surprize. 

** ‘By what infatuation was it that any respectable body, with 
the chief magistrate at its head, should have so forgot itself, and should 
have had its judgment so over-ruled, and its reason so misled, as to ren 
a petition of this sort, which goes in its spirit and in its tendency to de. 
Stroy the most important right attached to society ? I do not hesitate 
Say, that such a proceeding deserves the severe and marked reproach of 
every honest mind. It goes, in its consequences, to thrust out the sub. 
ject from the parental guardianship of civil life; to annul, with resped 
to him, that justice which it is the proud chara¢ter of our country im. 


partially to dispense, and to pave the way for tht principle of punish, 
ment without trial, which is the deadliest sting of tyranny, and th 


worse curse of oppression.”’ | 
It is really intolerable to see such a sanction given to oppression by any 
assemblage of persons; but it is, if possible, still more intolerable, 
hear a set of men decide so positively on the /aw of the land, who ar 
utterly unable to keep the police of their own distri¢t, which has become 
+a receptacle for the lawless and the dissolute of every description. The 
exclusive jurisdiction assigned to the magistrates of London, within th 
precincts of the City, is productive of the most mischievous consequences; 
the City swarms with thieves ; gin shops prohibited by law, and the nw. 
serics of vice, are seen in almost every street; the officers are negligent; 
and the magistrates, chiefly men brought up to trade, and totally igno. 
rant of the law, are, for the most part, either shamefully inert, or 
actively wrong *. Until a concurrent jurisdiction shall be given, as in 
the case of Nottingham, to the county magistrates, these evils will con. 
tinue to.increase, to the great insecurity both of persons and of property, 
But to return from this involuntary digression, which the curious speci. 
men of civic justice exhibited in the Address against Lord Melville ex. 
torted from us,—the King, by the wisdom of his answer, checked the 
temerity, and reproved the ignorance, of the Citizens. His Majesty a. 
sured them that they might rely on his concurrence ** in every measurt 
which is calculated to maintain the credit of the country, and to re 

the abuses which mcy be found to exist in the public expenditure.” No 
thing here of proved malversatim, Of punished delinguency. His Majesty 
looks forward to the trial for the proof of innocence or guilt ; and does 
not, like his iniquitous subjects, pronounce sentence before conviction. 
Let the sages of the Common Council attend to the following admonition, 
“ Which may be found to exist!!! After the peremptory and afflicting 
imputation of ‘ palpable, conscious, and deliberate guilt,’ contained 
the petition, which prayed, ¢ that all necessary measures should be adopt. 
ed and persevered in towards the correétion and punishment of PRove? 
malversation, who could for an instant have supposed that the offence tt 


self had not been found to exist. Surely these petitioners must, at 
i) 


a 
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* Facts are always more convincing, than arguments. The late Lord 
Mayor, who possesses more sense, information, and knowledge, 


most of his compeers, sent a man, charged with a capital offence, bo. 
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dey, bow doivn their heads in shame and sorrow. Other petitions there 
were of the same tenor, and in the same spirit. I trust we have witness. 
ed such conduct in the country for the last tice, Those who lend them- 
gives for such purposes to faction or to power, add the grossest stupidity 
to the greatest treachety—they are traitors at once to their fellow-citizens 
and to themselves.’’ 

Our limits forbid any farther extension of our remarks on this valuable 

phiet, whith we heartily recommend to general attention. Our ex. 
tracts have sufficiently proved the justice of our opinion of its merits ; 
and we shall now close this article with another short passage, the con- 
cluding sentiment of which has our cordial concurrence and approbation, 
as indeed have ail theprinciples and opinions avowed by this very sensible 
(and intelligent author. 

“In whatever I may have written to the public or to yourself, I have 
written wholly from the impulse of my own feelings—I have no inter. 
course with Lord Melville, personal or political. I do not step forth the 
panegyrist of his virtues, or the protector of his fame. They want no 
eulogy from me. But thus far I must be permitted to say, that Eng. 
Jand, at this alarming crisis of her affairs, cannot afford to throw away 
the service of a sound and experienced statesman.—To have been the most 
confidential friend, and the most aétive coadjutor of Mr. Pitt, bespeaks 
qualities of which the }oss—the irreparable loss—of that great man, may 
well teach us the value.’’ 


The whole of the Correspondence, and Official Notes, relating to the late Nego- 


tiation with France, as they appeared.in the Moniteur of the 26th Ulta ' 


8vo, Pr, 86. 3s. Black and Parry. 


The State of the Negotiation ; with Details of its Progress, and Causes of its 
Termination, in the Recall of the Earl of Lauderdale. 8v0. PP. 906 
J. Stockdalé, Piccadilly. i806. 


WE class these pamphlets together, because one professes to be @ 
fomment on the other; though, in fact, that ether was not published 
‘when it appeared. The latter pamphlet had made so much noise, and its 
merit was so much vaunted, that we took it up with no small degree of 
impatient curiosity ; but ere we had proceeded through one half of. its 
pages, we found ourselves woefully disappointed. The author affects a 
gteat deal of method in the discussion of his subject; and he divides it, 


aie outiens 





under commitment by a county magistrate, on fall proof of the fa&t, the 
notes which he had stolen having been found upon him, and sworn to by 
the prosecutor—on board the tender! His successor, who is a person of @ 
very different description, refused to grant a search warrant, on the oath 
of a man who had been empfoyed to deliver the stolen goods to the pub. 
lican, whose house it was proposed to search, and who, under the most 
suspicious circumstances, had bought the article at less than one third of 


A 7 . . 
-4ts current value,—under the wise pretext, that upon such evidence it was 


hot proper to violate the residence of a Citizen of L:ndon [—A hundred such 
fats might be cited,—Rev, 
Ddz and 
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and swbdivides it, like an old sermon ; as will appear from his own state 
ment, to be found in a preliminary chapter. ; 

“* The First part will illastrate that state of things which induced oy 
Ministry, upon the invitation from the Chiefof the Government of France 
to attempt a Negotiation. - 

** The subject of the Second Part will be that state of things, which 
on the part of the British Ministry, led to that kind of peace, or fends. 
mental principle of treaty, which they proposed, and could alone have 


accepted, 
“© The Third Part will enter into the immediate matter of Negotia. 
tion, 


«¢ The Conclusion will take a cursory view of our present state, the 
hopes of Europe, and the proportion ot the means to the end ; in whicld 
it will be proved, that the resources of England for the continuation of 


Bese ?TEBPESEOCSE SS BE. 


the war are only equalled by her spirit; and that, whilst the power of ail 
France is personal, and necessarily consuming itself in its efforts—a torch nel 
flaring in the wind—a comet, whose extinction is nearer, as its train of - 
glory is longer,—Great Britain is permanently great, and solidly power. th 
tul.’’ tr} 

‘The first part of the tract is miserably written ; seldom has greater of 
fallacy of reasoning, or more flagrant perversion of fact, been displayed th 
by a party writer; and still: more seldom has an ignorance of the most th 
obvious rules of composition, or acontempt of the plainest principles of di 


grammar, been more strongly evinced, by any one who has deemed him [© 
self qualified to inform and to instruct the public mind. The last part, fr 


however, is much superior, to the rest, both in style and matter ;—indeed, ae 

so much so, that we could scarcely persuade ourselves that it had been oe 

written by the same person. The chiet arguments adduced by the writer N. 

of the -“* Inquiry into the State of the Nation” are here repeated, though M 

in language more incorrect, and with a confidence more unappalled, Their sti 

obje&, wath the one as with the other, is to throw an odium on the late of 

Administration, and to persuade the public, that the present Ministry of 

found every thing in the worst possibly: situation. But the attempt isa rat 

Weak, a8 it is bold; as impotent as it is unprincipled. In short, it is y, 

tcluin imbelle sine iu. In our Review of the ™ Inquiry into the Stated ae 

the Nation,’’ where the same arguments were pressed with much greater = 

force, we exposed them so fully, as to render it perfectly needless to sub ¢ 

mit to the same disgusting task again. When we are told, in allusion @ th 

the Continental Confederacy formed by the all-commanding genius of Mr la 

Pitt,.that ‘‘ ae were so lirde carefal to unite their force, that Austma t. 

: was lost before Russia came into the field, and that England, as 10 Cos x 

fa tirental ald, never came into the field at ali,’’ we were astonished at t 

| author's effrontery ; because every man knows, that Austria alone was “ 

’ blame for having opened the campaign teo soon; that by so doing, she 4 
oe aéted in direct contradiétion to the Convention which she had concluded; 

ne and that Russia actually arrived to her assistance fifteen days sooner that o 

4 she had bound herself to do: and, consequently, that the failure of th i. 

- campaign was owing exclusively to Austria ; and that if the basis of the | 

Convention had been stri€tly adhered to by her, it must have termi " 

very differently indeed. But this party writer, in his zeal to conde 


Mr, Pitt, and to flatter his successors, censures that Minister for the 
pountment 
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pointment of General Mack!!! If he think that there is one man of com. 
mon sense, and of common honesty, will join him ia such censure, we 
trust that he will find himself egregiously deceived. We would fain ask 
this curious historian ot that Confederacy, who stigmatizes ‘* the nomi. 
nation of a court sycophant,’’ meaning General Mack, what he thinks of 
the nomination of a certain eulogist of the said General in the House of 
Commons to an important command, to the prejudice of hundreds of senior 
oficers? Itis not, however, trom a protessed partisan that we expect 
an honest answer to such a question. Lhe further we advanced in these 
pages, the greater became our astonishment at the author’s assurance, In 
p. 14, after painting every thing in the blackest colours, he adds, ** If 
the timely aid of Great Britain has animated the spirit of the brave Cala- 
forians ; if, by relieving them of a pressure which, having gradually col- 
leéted around them, was about to overwhelm them, it has given vent and 
air to the rising flaine of ancient courage and Koman patriotism, this is a 
new state of things; the friends of che date Aliaisiry will not claim the 
merit of it.’’ Now the only inference from this bola assertion must be, 
that the merit of that able diversion in Calabria is due to the present Minis 
try. But what is the fuci? ‘Lhe troops who so nobly won the battle, 
of Maida were sent out by Mr. Pitt; the gallant officer who commanded 
them was nominated by him; the present Ministers had not reinforced 
the former; and one of their first sieps was to recad/ the latter! Ad uno 
disceomues ; let our readers, from this one specimen of the author’s regard 
fto truth, decide on his claims to public credit. It was perfectly evident 
from the success which attended the efforts ot th: small number of British 
troops in Calabria, ‘that had they received a sime/y, and a considerable, 
reinforcement, the French might, with facility, have been expelled from 
Naples. ‘This querulous and doughty champion complains, that the late 
Ministry ‘‘ made a war of pitiful cxpeditions ;’’—will he condescend to 
state what kind of expeditions their successors have undertaken, what kind 
of war éhey have carried on, during the mize months that they have been in 
office? Will he venture to deny, that the porturiunt montes is not peculi- 
arly applicable to this wonderful combination of rank, weight, and talents? 
The probable consequences of the state of things in February last, are 
Mated to be most portentous and ruinous. —‘* It the wisdom of our Cabi- 
het, and the high honour of Russia, Aas (have) prevented these conse- 
quences, it’’—(Query, what?)—** is the merit of that Cabinet, and (of) 
that Power, and not the natural result of the state of things in February 
last." We are not disposed to detract an iota from the merit of Rassia j 
still Jess to contend that the watwrad reiuit of the failure of one Confederacy 
1s the formation of another; but we shall be truly obliged to the author 
to inform us, what merit can possibly be ascribed to our Cabinet on this 
account? Jf he were not, indeed, as ignorant of, as he affects to be 
conversant with, the real sentiments of the Russian Cabinet, after the 
death of Mr. Pitt, he would know that, but for the Emperor Alexander’s 
total want of confidence in the Foxites, true, timely, and more efficient 
means would have been adopted for repressing the turbulent ambition of 
the Corsican Tyrant. if, then, to have been the means of delaying the 
adoption of such measures be meritorious, certainly merit is due to the 
Patty to whom he impuces it. If we were inclined to adopt his mode of 
aigument, we might retort upon him by cbserving,—‘* we were so little 
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careful to unite their force, that Prussia was lost before Russia came intg ds 
the field, and that England never came into the field at all ;"°—tut we hi 
disdain to imitate the conduét which we reprove. The present M inistry ol 
are no more responsible for the rashness, precipitation, and imprudence, g' 
which ruined Prussia, than Mr. Pitt was for the misconduct which occa, m 
sioned the defeat and humiliation of Austria. This dauber completes his “7 
picture of misery with the following master-stroke-of his pericil : mn 

‘¢ The preserit Ministry had nothing before them but an heap of ruins, “ 
-which they had to compose with as little loss as possible. They had suc. v 
ceeded to a wasted estate, a lavished inheritance, ruined tenants, and the pro, $i 
secution of a suspected steward; their allies subdued, and neutrals converted 0 


into enemies.’’ The prospect is wonderfully improved, it must be confessed, 
since they came into power. But the object of all this exaggerated state. 
ment is to justify the Ministers for proposing peace; or, in the pretty 
language of the author, for deciding that * the dove should be sent forth 
in search of the olive.’” When we reviewed the “ Inquiry into the 
State of the Nation,’’ we ventured an opinion, that it was written for 
the express purpose of preparing the public mind for such a measure; and 
3t is now manifest that our suspicions were founded in justice. But the 
bubble has burst, like many others, since that time, and the public are 
no longer to be duped by such flimsy tales. 

The author, in the pursuit of his Jaudable task, makes some notable 
discoveries worthy of being recorded. For instance ; ‘* We could have 
made no alliance with Turkey without having excited the jealousy of Rus.) 
sia.’’ He had probably forgotten that we had had an alliance with Turkey and JR. 
with Russia at the same time. Again: ‘‘ Buonaparte had obtained the plan. | 
dits of the peopk.’’ The French will tell him a different story ; for most 
certain it is, that the Usurper was and is detested by the people. But it was 
necessary, for his purpose, to assert that Buonaparte was desirous of 
peace; though, unhappily, the event has proved the folly of such’a sup, 
position. Toother miseries which we suffered in the defeat of our allies, 
the conguests of the Marquis Wellesley in India are added! We confess 
we were weak enough to throw them into the opposite scale, and to con. 
sole ourselves with the reflection, that though our allies had been com. 
quered in Europe, in India, where we trusted to ourselves, we had beea iy 
victorious in evefy action, But this writer, with all the inveteracy ofa 
Foxite, seeks to revile, or rather to degrade, the noble Marquis, while 
fearful, at the same time, of offending the Grenvilles, by whom Lord 
Wellesley is admired and supported, he labours, most clumsily indeed, to 
soften his censure. He first denies him all merit as a statesman, anda 
conqueror ; and observes, that ‘‘ the late Ministry at home was as much 
“blinded as the Marquis,’’ who was, therefore, ‘* suffered to pursue his 
career, and, with the best intentins in the world, to ruin India.’’ He then 
adds immediately, as if afraid of having gone too far,-—** Marquis Wels 
lesley, however, is an able man, but somewhat fo vigorows for times and 
places.’? We really were weak enough to suppose, that the present time 
called, most imperiously, for vigorous minds, capable of suiting thett 
exertions to the exigencies of the moment! Continuing thus to blow hot 
and eold in the same breath, he adds, ‘* It was surely contrary, not only 
to policy, but even to the grossest prudence, to fight for empire in India, 
whilst we were fighting for existence at home ;-to augment the a 
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drafts for military supplies, whilst the mother-country could not answer 
her home demands.’* So, we find, that the violation of all policy, and 
of all prudence, is a proof of ability! What the author means by the 
grossest prudence, we must leave it to himself to explain. Serious argu- 
ment would be thrown away on such a reasoner; but we will just remind 


“him, that in his animadversions on the conduct of Lord Wellesley, he 


mistakes the means for the end. His Lordship’s object in taking the field 
was not to extend the British empire ; but to obtain security for it; 
when he found, indeed, that security could only be obtained by an exten- 
sion of territory, he did extend ir, But that extension was only the means 
of security, and not the end of the contest. 

A man must be at a great loss for arguments to support his cause, when 
he can have recourse to one so absurd as the following: ‘* England must 
have at that period wished for peace, if it were only that she might sharpen 
her weapon for war.’’ But it were an endless task to notice all the puerile 
absurdities which abound in the two first parts of this traét. At the be. 
ginning of the second part, however, an indisputable truth occurs; bur, 
unhappily for the author, it isa truth which overthrows one of his pre 
vious propositions, In p.25, when employed in justifying the proposi- 
tions for peace, he asserted, “ Buonaparte had atted his part as a con. 
gueror ; he now wished to perform, with equal distinction, that of a pacifi- 
ator, He had earned the laurel, and wished for the olive.’ But in p. 
38, is the following passage : 

“The form of the French Government,—the principle on which it 
turns, and the spirit by which it moves, are contrary to all possible re. 
lations of amity,—it may require trace, but vever can desire peace.—Peace 
is its inaétion,—the state under which it must fall to pieces of itself. It 
lives only in disorder, and coheres only in its several parts, from the 
simultaneous whirl of domestic terrer, and external hostility.” 

“© Under such a ruler, and sucha system, there can be no guarantee of 
peace, the public faith is the faith of an individual chief; and the faith of 
that chief is the faith of a-man who acknowledges no morality but the 
partial utility of his own state, in thé interest of which, as the self-ereéted 
protectress of the commonwealth of Europe, he comprehends that of En. 
rope and the civilized world.’’ 

These observations are essentially just ; but, as our readers will per- 
ceive, they are totally contradi¢tury to the previous assertion, that Buo. 
naparte awished for peace. In his reasoning on the internal Government of 
France, and on her views of aggression and hostility, the author is gene- 
rally incorreét, as he is weak in all his endeavours to justify the eondutt 
of the present Ministers at the expence of their predecessors, 

- In p. 57, he asserts, after some previous remarks on the state of parties 
in Russta, in respect of which, notwithstanding his confidence, he is to. 
tally mistaken :— 

** D’Oubril was accordingly sent to Paris in the beginning of May. There 
can now be no purpose for disguise. He was invested with full powers to con- 
clude a peace, and, let truth be spoken, under the same terms upon which he 
actually did conclude it; the status ante bellum with regard to Russia. 
Had the same face of circumstances, as existing at that period, continued 
tO exist till that of the arrival of the treaty at Petersburgh,——the aay, 
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of D’Oubril would have been ratified, and the conduct of the Emperop 
have been fully understood. 

“¢ The inference from this detail is simply,—that the Emperor Alexan. 
der, and the Russian Ministry, were decidedly resolved on peace in the 
months of April and May last; and that, in the anxiety of immediate 
ease from a state of imminent peril and difficulty, neither Emperor or 
Ministry thought any thing but of the interests of Russia, and sought 
nothing ina peace but what that interest narrowly required, the scatys 
ante bellum with regard to Russia. 

‘¢ Such was the state of circumstances under which D’Oubril was sent 
by the Russian Minister, Czartoryski ;—/e was sent to negotiate a peace 
upon the basis of the status ante bellum ait) regard to Russia alone.’? 

Upon what authority the author makes this bold assertion, it is not 
possible for us to divine. The /u// powers of M. D’Oubril, to which he 
evidently alludes, are given at the end of the traét, and we shall here in, 
sert them, that our readers may be able to sce how far they justify,ghe 
conclusions which the author has drawn from them, 


‘* FULL POWERS OF M. D’OUBRIL. 
‘© We, Alexander I. Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c, 
&c. &c. (through all the titles of His Majesty) 
“€ Being actuated by a solicitude for the preservation of Europe in a state 
of calm and tranquillity, and animated by a sincere desire to put an end 


to misunderstanding, and re-establish peace with France on solid bases, - 


We have considered it proper to commit this task to a person enjoying our 
confidence. For that purppse We have nominated, appointed, and autho- 
rized, our trusty and well-beloved Pierre Oubril, Counsellor of State, and 
Knight of the Orders of St. Wolodimir, of the third class, of St, Anne, 
of the second, and of St. John of Jerusalem, whom We do nominate, uap- 
point, andauthorize, by these presents, for the purpose and to the intent 
of entering into conference with the person or persons who shall be pro. 
perly authorized on the part of the French Government, and of concluding 
and signing with them an Aét, or Convention, upon bases proper for the 
settlement of the peace which is to be established between Russia and 
France, and to lay the foundation of peace between the other belligerent 
powers of Europe. 

‘¢ We promise on Our Imperial Word, and to take for granted, and to 
execute faithfully, all that shall be agreed upon and signed by Our said 
Plenipotentiary, and also to give Our Imperial Raiification within the 
time which shall be agreed upon. 


“« In testimony of which, We have signed these Full Powers, and have 
affixed thereto the Seal of Our Empire. 


“«Given at St. Petersburg, the 3oth of April, 1806, and in the 6th 
year of our reign. 


‘© ALEXANDER. 


‘¢ (Countersigned) Prince ADAM CzarTorysKI. 
“« (Certified to be translated conformably R ” 
20. vhnotiginal) Prerre D’OvusrRiL. 


In addition to the author’s conclusions from this instrument, he says, 
that it proves ** the pacific inclination of the Emperor Alexanders, om Ais 
! return 
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eiurn to Petersburg afier the battle of Austerlitz.’? . Now we contend, that 
jt neither proves nor justifies any of the assertions which he has beer 
pleased to engraft upon it. It only authorizes M. D’Oubril to conclude a 
Convention ‘ upon bases proper for the settlement of the peace which is 
to be established between Russia and France, and to lay the foundatioa 
of peace between the other belligerent powers of Europe.’’ Is it to be 
supposed, for a moment, that, when these powers were confided to the 
Russian Plenipotentiary, the manner in which he was to exercise them 
was not prescribed by his Imperial Master; and that it was not previ- 
ously determined what dases were proper for the settlement of the peace? 
Impossible, We are therefore justified in concleding, trom the refusal 
of the Emperor to ratify the Convention signed by M. D’Oubril, that he 
had departed from his instructions ; and in asserting that the author has 
no valid grounds for inferring, as he does so peremptorily infer, that ** he 
was sent to negotiate a peace upon the basis of the staiws gua ante bellum, 
with regard to Russia alone*.’’ Nor is he more warranted in inferring, 
that the Emperor of Russia was disposed to peace after the battle of 
Austerlitz, because he was dcidedly res:fved on peace in the months of 
April and May last. After the battle of Austerlicz, all the declarations 
of the Imperial Alexander displayed an earnest anxiety for the emanci- 

tion of Europe trom the yoke of Gallic oppression, and his readines$ 
todevote the whole resources of his mighty empire to the accomplishment 
of that desirable object, But, between the period of his return to Sr. 
Petersburg, and the month of April following, two events had occurred, 
which produced some change in his measures, though none in his prin. 
ciples, Mr. Pitt had died; and Mr. Fox had succeeded to power. Hence, 


and hence alone, that pacific disposition, which our author has so strongly 


marked, 

The author is of opinion, that hopes of peace might reasonably have 
been entertained from the pers mal regard, the something like private friend. 
shipy which Buonaparte was known to entertain for Mr. Fox. We refer 
him to Cicero for the principle of friendship, implying a congeniality of 
disposition, and shall leave him to atone to the party for this libel on 
theirleader. It was this peculiar weight of Mr. Fox, the extent and efficacy 
of which we pretend not to appreciate, and the staie of things in Russia, of 
Which he appeats to be totally ignorant, for he has most grossly mis- 
represented it, ‘* that disposed the Government to venture the experiment 
ot Negotiation, at that precise period of time in which the French Go- 
vernment invited it.’’ Never was a reason so insufficient assigned for a 
measure so Serious and important! He contends, however, that the first 
overtures were made by France, and quotes part of a communication on 
which he founds the assertion. But in the whole of the Correspondence 
published in the Moniteur, and the translation of which forms the con- 
tents of the second pamphlet before us, we find no such communication ; 
and if any credit is to be given to that Correspondence, the-first overtures 


a 





* Lord Howick, in his speech on the Address, at the opening of the 
present Parliament, declared, that the British Ministry had all enter. 
tained hopes, ‘‘ that D’Oubril’s treaty could not be ratified;’* for which 
hopes there could have been no possible ground, if the statement of the 
author were correct. —Rev. 
certainly 
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certainly came from Mr. Fox ; but we shall not form a decisive opinion 
on the subject before our Ministers shall have published all the communi. 
cations between the two Governments.—lIt is again asserted, that before 
the Negotiation was opened, it was “ known in England that the Emperor 
Alexander had resolved on fpeace’’—an assertion direétly contradi@ed by 
our Ministers in both Houses of Parliament.—On another point, the author 
is more in unison with the Ministers . tor he exaggerates the import. nee of 
Hanover to f/is country, ina way that Outrages common sense, and evi. 
dently betrays the motive and origin of such unfounded statements. For 
our part, we have no hesitation in declaring our opinion, that it would be a 
happy thing for Great Britain, if her Sovereign was for ever deprived of 
the Electorate of Hanover, and we heartily wish that an adequate com. 
pensation could be made to the Royal Family tor the renunciation of their 
rights toa country which they have not the means of defending, in the 
present state of Europe, and which will always encumber any negotiation 
for peace that may be entered into with France. Our opinion, however, 
does not tend to alter the state of the question, as it appeared in the late 
Negotiation, in which our Ministers certainly assumed a high and proper 
ground respecting that unfortunate country. 

Lord Howick has lately reprobated, and very properly, the Cabinet of 
Berlin, for dismissing one Ambassador, who had given offence to Buona. 
naparte, and appointing another at the express recommendation of that fero. 
cious Usurper. Yet this foolish advocate of the Foxites praises them for 
preciscly a similar act. —‘* That the pacific disposition, even an ardent 
anxiety for the success of this affair, on the part of the British Govern. 
ment, may not admit the doubt of a moment, it mav here be briefly ob. 
served, that onc of these gentlemen (the British Plenipotentiary) Aad been 
selefed by the French Government itselt.’’—We should not have wondered if 
Mr. Adair had been honoured by a similar recommendation from the 
personal friend of his Patron, and had been indebted to it for his situ. 
ation at Vienna! 

Towards tho close of this tract, the author gives some account of the 
Negotiation wvch is not contained in the correspondence published by 
the French. tow tar it ts correct or not, it is impossible for us to say. 
Part of it we shal! extract. 

‘© The complaints against the liberty of the English ,press were rt. 
vived, and, in reply .to the answer ot the British Negotiator, that the 
English Government covla not prevent even strictures upon itself, 4 
singular demand was made, whetber an At of Parliament was not of 
force to effet every thing ?—In another of the conferences the French Ne. 
gotiator expressed his confidence, and, as it would appear from the lan, 
guage employed, expressed it as the dirc& organ of his Sovereign, that 
sn the event of the successful terminacion of the Negotiation, the peace ot 
the two Governments would not be again interrupted by the ostentatious 
reception, according to their several titles and orders, of the French emi- 
grants in the British Court,—that such acknowledgment would ever be 
considered as cherishing the direét enemies of the French Government, and 
must moreover render tmpossible the domestic intercourse of the two 
Courts. These kind of topics lengthened every conference, and were dis- 
tingly the subject of many. It is as impossible, as it would be useless, 
to relate them ai! minutely——Suffice it to say, that, after the exchange of 

many 
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m many projets and contre projets, the following, which was proposed by the 

|. Negotiators on the en of England, was the one under discussion so late 

re as the middle of July last. 

Ir ‘¢ y, France to confirm the Cape of Good Hope in perpetual soy ercignty 

y to England. 

yr ‘6 2, France to procure the immediate restoration of Hanover, 

ot ‘€ 3, France in the same manner to confirm the Isl: and of Matta in per- 

% petual sovereignty to England. ‘this article to be expressed simply. 

or « 4, France to evacuate the kingdom of Naples, and become a party in 

a a general guarantee of the integrity “of the ‘Turkish FE mpire. 

of “ 5. That if, in return for a due valuable c onsideration, the Sublime 

1- Porte could be induced to the surrender or exchange of the distria of Mon- 

ir cenegro to His Russian Majesty, France should not oppose, but should on 

ie the other hand faithfully, and strenuously, concur to give effeét to such 

n Negotiation. 

r, “; 6. That the Re public of Ragusa should be declared independent, but 

te under the protection of Russia. 

cr om S, England, on her part, in return for the above cessions, and the 
restoration of the ordinary amicable intercourse between nations at peace, 

of to acknowledge the Imperial and Royal Title, and the state of actual pos. 

de session on the part of France and her Allics, subject to the above exemp. 

0. tions only. 

or “© 8. ‘The several settlements and islands, conguered on the part of His 

nt Britannic Majesty from France or her Allies, in Asia, Africa, and Ame- 

N rica, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, and the settlements 

D. of Surinam sin Pondicherry, to be res stored to the several powers trom 

en hom they may have been conquered,’ , 

it oie if this Aryet were really under men in the month of July, the 

ne French have not only suppressed many niaterial parts of the correspondence, 

u- but must, we think, have falsified others. Indeed there ts an hiatus in 
that correspondence, including the period between the 3 4th of June and bea 

¥ 6th of August.—But,in the first letter of Lord |auderda “0 of the last 

'V date, there is not a syli:ble about the proposed evacuation of the kingdom 

y. of Naples ; on the contrar y, wCisevideot from that letter, that all which 


the British Iii ste} required for the ally of fis Sover icn, Was the secure 


c possession of Sicily, of which he hid never been dispossessed ; and even 

ne this, after the principle on which it was claimed had not only been ad. 

a mitted but proposed by the enemy, ent relused togrant! Had in- 

ol deed the terms here specified been obtained by our Ministers, they would 

Ce certainly have deserved well of their country ;—bat it docs not appear, 

ny from the correspondence which has been pthlished, that they ever enter. 

ar tained any such hove, Orever made a: ry SUK hy propo iti0Ns. 

ot ‘There is nothing more in ‘ The State of the Negotiation’’ worthy of 
us notice. It is evidently written with a vicw to raise the Foxites in the es. 

1 tination of the country ; and we should not be surprised to earn that the 
be foundation of it, at least, was laid at AeMond-house, whence issued that 

id notable production, ‘© An Inquiry into the State of the Nation.’’—The 
vo Style is quaint and incorreét ; and the violations of grammatical accuracy 
S- are frequent and gross. Some instances of this defect our readers must have 
8; perceived in the quotations which we have made; two or three others 
of will suilice to justify our decision,—=*' The waters had now began (beguy ) 
y . to 
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to subside.”” P. 17.—** The enemy would have only to have marched"’ (to 
march). P, 19.—The scene was too distant to have fallen’’ (to fall). P. 28, 
—** Neither the honour of monarchies, or (nor) the political virtue of re. 
publics’ —In page g is the following sentence :—** Their private virtue 
is at least as bad as their public virtuc.’? This is the first time, we ap. 
prehend, that the term dad has been applied to wirtwe. The author's 
meaning too is not expressed ; for he evidently intended to say, that they 
were as destitute of private as of public virtue. The ox/y merit of the 
pamphlet must consist in the authenticity of its statements, relative to the 
Negotiation ; and if these statements should prove to be incorret, its sole 
claim to public favour must be destroyed. 

The Correspondence, and Notes relating tothe Negotiation, are, as be. 
fore stated, translated from the Moniteur. The pamphlet is pretaced by 
a Manifesto from the Corsican Usurper, who boldly states, ‘* It is false 
that the French Government had made, before the Negotiation, any of 
those overtures or offers which the declaration supposes.’’ “Thus far, if the 
Correspondence be fairly given, he is borne out by it in his assertion, for 
it opens with a letter from Mr. Fox to Mr. Talleyrand, announcing that 
a man had come to the office of the former with an offer to assassinate 
Buonaparte. Such an offer seems to have roused the indignation of the 
Minister much more than all the murders which Buonaparte himself has 
committed. <A short note trom Mr. Talleyrand follows, expressive of his 
Master’s thanks to Mr. Fox, the only passage in which, that can by hu- 
man ingenuity be construed into an indication of a wish for peace, is the 
following :—** Whether a quarrel so uscless to the cause of humanity shall 
have a conclusion, as the two nations ought to desire?’?’-——Lhis note Mr. 
Fox answers by a direct overture; his letter begins thus :—** ‘Lhe infor- 
mation which your Exccilency has given me of the pacifte disposition of 
your Government, has induced me to fix particularly the attention of the 
King on that part of your Excellency’s letter.’—It Mr. Fox could really 
perceive in Talleyrand’s note any marks of a pacific disposition, he must 
have been much more quick-sighted thanwe ax. Indeed, to us it appears 
snanifest, that Mr. Fox’s first letter was only intended to sourd the dispo. 
sition of Buonaparte, and to extort from him something which he might 
interpret as a manifestation of the disposition which he wished to excite, 
Certain it is, however, that the first overtures for peace came from Mr. 
Fox.—So far then we agree, for once, with the Murderer of Jatta: but 
when he continues to assert, © It is talse that the French Government had 
adopted the pretended basis (the wi pessidetis ) stated in the declaration, or 
that his Britannic Majesty reserved to himself, before entering into the 
Negotiation, the principle that he could not treat except in concert with 
his allies,’?? we must hurl back the lie in his teeth ; and tell him, that the 
Correspondence itse!f proves the falsehood of his assertion.—In ‘Talley- 
rand’s first answer to Mr. Fox’s overtures, he begins with this passage :— 
“* The Emperor bas nithing to desire of what England p ss: sses.’’—1f this be 
not to propose the principle cf the xtf possidetis, or, at least, to allow 
England herself the benefit of that principle, the words can have no intel- 
ligible meaning.—In Mr. Fox’s reply, he expressly says, ‘‘ It appears to 
ine impossible that England can commence a Negotiation, except it be of a 
provisional nature, without the concurrence, or the previous consent at 
least, of her ally.’? And Mr. Fox uniformly refused to treat but in con- 
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junction with Russia, till after M. D’Oubril had concluded a separate 
peace with France. When the Usurper himself did not scruple to advance 
such flagrant falschoods, it was natu ral enough that the hunch-backed apos. 

tate, his Minister, and the rest of his slaves, should follow his example. 
Accordingly a spirit of falschood, perfidy, equivocation, and fraud, mark 
the whole of their condu¢t throughout the Negotiation; while all the 
communications of Lord Lauderdai e displ: iyed a manly, consistent, firm, 
and dig nified spirit, sich as became his situation. We hope our Ministers 
will seeclve never to accede to any terms worse than those which are 
founded on the principle of the w/i possidetis asserted in its fullest extent. 
It is not in the power of the enemy to wrest any of our conquests from us, 
and self-preservation requires that our colonial acquisitions should bear 
some proportion to his continental extension of territory. 


The Impostor Unmasked; or the New Man of the People; with Anecdotes 
never before published, illustrative cof the renowned and immaculate Bardol- 
pho. Ln sevibed, avithout permissiony to that superlatively honest and disine 
terested Man, R. B. S—R—D—N, Esq. Svo, Pr. 24. ‘Tipper and 
Richards. 1506. 


WE remember in our boyish davs—would they were returned !—to 
have read Les Fourberies de Scapin, and the feats of Jon athan Wild; but 
since that period we have not seen so apt an accompaniment to either as 
the little traét before us, which is prefaced by some forcible observations, 
in which good principles are conveyed in good language. Ex. Grat. 

The indignation of every honest breast has ware aroused to the highest 
a by recent circumstances ; the barriers which separated vice and vir. 
tue have been broken down by political fanaticism, and a!l distin¢tion be- 
tween them seems to have been totally annihilated : men have been praised 
for their purity who exist but by pollution ; the creature of a faction has 
been extolled tor his independence, and the hoary swindler for the inte- 
grity of his principles ! 

‘© Let it not be im: igined that the following pages are written for the 
purpose of influencing the electors of England in “the choice of their re. 
pres: ntatives, any farther than as their decision m: iy tend to the encourage- 
ment of virtue, and the chastisement of vice; but it is most certainly the 
author’s earnest desire to impress them, and all mankind, with the 
important fact, that political integrity is incompatible with moral depra- 
Vity.”’ 

We have heard that a certain rigid moralist has rejected this doétrine, 
though on what plea it is impossible for us to conjecture. But the mora. 
bity of Methodism differs nor less from Scripti ral morality than the religion of 
the Methodists does from the religion of the Scriptures '—-We resume our 
quotation. 

** Man is naturally disposed to right or wrong by the influence of his 
passions ; when those passions are un ‘controuled by the doctrines of reli. 
gion, or the fear of public censure, the mind must preponderate on the 
side of vice, because the disregard of religious principles and public opi- 
nion can only result from a deficiency of virtuous impulse. The same 
disposition, the same passions, and the same propensities govern the ac- 
tions of a man, whether he be considered as a member of society at large, 
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4°4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
or solely in the character of a politician; and if he be influenced by them 
to commit the most flagrant a¢ts of injustice and dishonesty in the former 
capacity, it is impossible that they should produce a contrary effect in the 
Jatter: for it isa self-evident absurdity to suppose, that the same avents 
acting upon the same subject should produce opposite consequences. 

‘¢ The popularity of some characters exists but in the absence of reflec. 
tion, and may be attributed to the brilliancy of their talents, which dazzles 
the understanding of the multitude. Let it be considered, that this is not 
the splendour of a sun which shines to cherish and invigorate, but the 
glare of a comet which blazes to destroy: then shall we no longer hear 
of the patriotism of a » nor the purity of a — » save from 
the mouths of men whose tongues are prostituted to the purposes of a fac. 
tion, or whose faculties are impaired by the mania of party prejudice : in. 
deed the effects of this malady are almost incredible. We have recently 
beheld men of rank, sense, and some few of virtue, in other respects, who 
Jabour under the fatal influence thereof, joining the ignorant and misled 
rabble in the shameful endeavour to place those in public situations of the 
utmost responsibility whom they-would, on, refleétion, hesitate to trust 
with the custody of a single guinca. We are told that it is necessary at 
this momentous crisis that the concentrated talents of the nation should 
be called into action ; but those short-sighted politictans who tell us this 
would do well to reflect, that national benefit can only result from those 
talents which are virtuously applicd, and that when they flow from a cor. 
rupt source, it may be presumed that they will rather accelerate the de. 
struction than contr.bute to the salvation of a country. ‘The man whose 
ingenuity is exercised to cozen a tradesman, will not hesitate to defraud 
the public whenever he may have the power of doing so without danger 
of detection, and is therefore an improper person to be trusted with state 
affairs.’? 
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Ferwish Prophecy the sole Criterion to distinguish betaveen genuine and spurious 
Christian Scripture. By Francis Stone, M. A. Rector of Cold Norton, 
Essex. 


WE had intended to expose the fallacy, and to chastise the presump- 
tion, of the vain and ignorant author of this Sermon, with appropriate 
severity ; when the receipt of a letter from an able Correspondent spared 
us the trouble of a task, on all accounts so unplezsant and disgustful. We 
shall therefore only express our hearty concurrence with all the sentiments 
of our Correspondent ; and at the same time inform him, and our readers, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the venerable Bishop of the dio- 
cese, have, with that zeal and regard for the interests of religion which 
mark their conduét upon all occasions, instituted a very serious inquiry 
into this business, with a view to the adoption of such ulterior mea- 
sures, as the peceliar nature of the case shall seem to their Lordships to 


demand. 
SIR, 
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Divinity, 41§ 
SIR, 

Though not resident in the diocese of London, I cannot think that I 
am acting an unseasonable part, in sending you afew remarks on a very 
extraorainary Sermon, entitled, Feavish Prophecy the sole Critericn to dist:? 
d nish betaveen ZOMMDA and Spurious Christian S« Wr plares. by Francis OTD, 
M. A. Rector of Cold Norton, Essex. 

In this discourse, Mr. Stone explicitly denies the divinity of our Sa 
viour, and stvles the doctrine of the atonement ‘a dis: Msitng wUnp ssibil “ . 
His main argument is, that we have no warrant from Jewish prophecy to 
esteem our Lord any thing more than a mere min, or to imagine that any 
satisfaction was made for our sins by his vicarious sufferings. Whence 
he insists, that al! those passages in the New Lestament which speak of 
the divinity of Christ, and the atonement, particularly the two first 
chapters of St. Matthew, are mere spurious interpolations. Now, even 
supposing that the Jewish prophets were silent on these do¢trines, hts ar- 
gument would be inconclusive ; because God inight be pleased to reveal 
in one age, what his infinite wisdom had not thought fic to reveal in ano. 
ther age: but Mr. Stone must have read the ancient prophets in a most 
cursory manner, to hazard so strange an assertion, ‘Lhe prediction con. 
tained in Micah, v. 2, is expressly applied, by the Chaldee paraphrasr, 
to the Messiah, just as the chief priests, in Matt. i. 6 (which Mr. 
Stone authoritatively pronounces to be spurious), rightly interpreted it to 
Herod. ‘* Et tu Bethlehem Ephrata,—é XV le Cavam me pro libit Chrisius.’” 
Now, Mr. Editor, instead of there being 49 passages under the Law 
wherein the divinity of our blessed Saviour 1s unequivocally declared, this 
is only one ovt of many passages. He, whom David styles God, whom 
Isaiah styles the mighty God, the Father of Eternity, whom Zechariah dig- 
nifies with the incommunicable name of Zehova’, representing him, never. 
theless, as sent by Jehovah: he it is, whose goings forth are declared by 
Micah to have been of old, from everlasting, although in his human capa. 
city he should be born at Bethlehem ; he it is, whom the writers of the 
New Testament (unless we are to suppose, with Mr. Stone, that ail 
these passages are spurious) assert to be God manitest in the flesh, God 
who hath purchased the Church with his oivn blood, the pre-extstent 
Creator of the universe, equal with God the Father, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, the First 
and the Last. Compare Psalm xlv. 6, 7, i1; Isaiah, ix. 6, 
Zechariah, ii, 8—13; Micah, v. 2; 1 Vim. ill, 16; Acts, xx. 2 
Coloss. i. 15, 16, 173 Phil. ii, 6; Rev. xix. 16; xxii. 13, 16. 

The doétrine of the atonement is likewise declared by the Jewish pro- 
phets no less than that of the divinity of Christ. Of these ic will be suf- 
ficient to refer Mr. Stone to Isaiah, lili. 4—8, 11, 12; and Dan. ix. 
24, 2§, 26. Ido nothcre insist upon the Levitical sacrifices, particu. 
Jarly the paschal lamb, because Mr. Stone would probably deny the whole 
scheme of types and anti-types; yet I would recommend it to him to 
compare John, i. 36; xix. 36; Rev. v. 6, 8, 9, 125 XIX. 75 XX1. 
Xxil, and vii. 14—17, with the account of the institution of the Pass. 
Over. 

So much for the cogency of Mr. Stone’s argument to demonstrate, 
from Jewish prophecy, the spuriousness of certain parts of the New Testa- 
ment, It is almost superfluous to observe, that not a shadow of proof is 
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given of the supposed interpolations in St. Matthew, and elsewhere. We 
hear much, indeed, about the Platonists, and we have Mr. Stone’s posi. 
tive ipse dixie: but if we expect any thing like prvof, we shall be woefully 
disappointed, 

His ignorance of ecclesiastical history is lamentab'e. He represents the 
Athanasian Trinity as being a yet further co ruption of the Artan Trinity, 
and the Arion Trinity as originating from what he calls the forged miracle 
of the Virgin-conception of our | ord, [need scarcely observe to you, 
Mr. Editor, that Arius and Athanasius were contemporaries ; and that 
the opinions of Arius were opposed, on their frs¢ promulgation, by those 
who already held the opinions of Athanasius. But perhaps Mr. Stone will 
require us to believe, that all those passages in the very earliest Fathers, 
wherein the divinity of Christ is asserted, are mere interpolations by the 
Platonists. If so, he will certainly out-Procrustes even Procrustes him- 
self, 

Mr. Stone has completely mistaken the prophecy in Isaiah, vit. 14, 
t5, 16. The child mentioned in verse 16, is Shear-Jashub, not Emma. 
nuel. As Dr. Keunicott rightly observe Sy the original ought to be trans. 
lated this child. Isawwh holcs his son in his hand, and points to him: 
**. Before zhis child, namely, Shear-Jashub, shall know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her Kings.’’ Nothing is more common tn the Hebrew Scriptures than a 
prop phetic sig » «Here an event rem tely future is a sign to Ahaz of s peedily 
approaching deliverance. A virgin shall hereafter bear a son, whose na- 
ture shall be so mystcrious as to justify his be ing called God with us, or 
as Jeremiah styles him, Jerovah our righteousness (this | ast title the LXX, 
write Iwomex, making it a compound | proper name, lixe Emmanuel): an 
event thus miraculous 1 is a sign given by Jehovah himselfthat Ahaz should 
experience deliverance be fore She ar-Jashub, then a child, should have 
come toa = guishing age. Mr. Stone ventures to assert, that 7°99) 
means ay 2 NGI wrhethe ra virgin or not. The word only occurs 
Six times 1n dhe Rible beside the present passage ; and in all of them it 
plainly denotes cither a virgiz, oF a state of virginity. ‘The Jews, indeed, 
with the views of Mr. Stone, attempt to get quit of one of the passages 
wherein the word occurs ; bet with very little success. Rag fact, its very 
derivation shews its import. A virgin was ca!led Mv, from the con- 
cealed retired condition in which young unmarried women were kept in 
the Fast. But, even granting the utmost that Mr. Stone could wish, | 
would request him to miorm me, why the son of this young woman was 


to be called God with ws? We read not in the Hebrew Scriptures of 


any person, either born in the days of Ahaz, or at any other period, 
who was so denominated: nor is it easy to conceive, why the circum. 
stance of a young woman’s bearing a child should be so remarkable a 
sign, that Jehovah himself should give it. In short, unless we violate 
the whole analogy of Scripture, the sow of the virgin 18 plainly she exclu. 
seve seed of the woman. 

Mr. Stone objects to the application of the prophecy, out of Eg. ypt have 
I called my Sou, to Christ, and thence infers, that the two first chapters 
of St. Matthew must be spurious ; he similarly objects to the application 
of the prophecy respecting Rachel weeping for her children. That man must 


be indeed a superficial reader of the New Testament who has not a 
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served, that in many instances besides these whichoccur in thetwo first 
chapters of St. Matthew, the ancient prophets are cited merely by way 
of allusion and illustration, So that if this portentous argument of Mr. 
Stone prove any thing, it will prove that we must reject, not merely 
the beginning of St. Matthew, butall the four Evangelists. Yet the first 
of these passages may be translated, as it occurs in Hos, xi. 1, in such 
a manner as directly to refer to Christ. ‘* Though Israel was a child 
(i.e, wayward and troublesome), yet I loved him, and will call my Son 
out of Egypt’’ (to be his Saviour), See Dr. Doddridge, in fe. Bishop 
Horsley gives asomewhat different paraphrase, though it amounts to the 
same purpose. 

On the silence of Josephus respecting the murder of the innocents, there 
is an excellent note by Dr. Doddridge. ‘The whole of Mr. Stone’s ob- 
jection is purely ofa negative nature. 

Such are the only grounds on which this gentleman calls upon us to. 
clip and pare the New ‘Testament to the standard of Socinian belief. 
When were these supposed interpolations made? How happens it that 
ecclesiastical history 1s silent respecting them? Is it probable that xa 
opposition in zo quarter would have been made to them? Where are Mr. 
Stone’s proofs ? 

But he wishes us to substitute a subscription to the Scriptures only, for 
our present subscription to the Articles. What Scriptures? Certainly 
not the Scriptures as they stand at present; for Mr. Stone rejects all 
those parts of the New Testament which declare the divinity of Christ 
and the atonement, as spurious interpolations. It is plain, therefore, 
that he modestly requires the Church to subscribe, not to the Scrip- 
tures, but to Ais Scriptures ; that is to say, the Scriptures when garbled 
and mutilated by the mere conjeGural emendations of the Rettor of Cold 
Norton. 

{ cannot refrain from adding a few words on the moral integrity of Mr. 
Stone. God forbid that the Church of England should ever persecute any 
man for his religious opinions: yet what can we think of the honesty of 
a Socinian, who subscribes to the Articles, and holds a living in that 
(Church? According to Mr. Stone’s principles, every time that he uses 
the authorized Liturgy, or administers the Sacrament to his parishioners, 
he is guilty of profane mockery and sacrilegious idolatry. Does Mr. 
Stone ever officiate in hisown Church? If he do, does he use the Liturgy 
mutilated, Or unmutilated? If he use it wmmulilated, he worships Christ 
whom he believes to be @ mere man; and professes in the reading-desk his 
belief in that Trinity, and his reliance on that atonement, which in the pul- 
pit he styles §* the most senseless dofrine of human invention,’” and “a dis. 
gusting impossibility ,*’ 

I have the honour to be 
Your obedient humble servant, 
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The English Liturgy, a “ Form of Sound Words.” A Sermon delivered jig 

the Parish Churches of St. Bene’t Gracechurch; St. Mary, Stoke- New. 
ington, and St. Mary, Islington.—-By George Gaskin, “D.D. Reor 
of St. Bene’t, Gracechurch, and of stoke. Newington ; and Lec. 
turer of Islington. Svo. Pr. 26. KRivingtons. 1806. 





THE truly pious and orthodox author of this discourse, justly con. 
siders the English Liturgy, which is founded on the best models of Chris. 
tian antiqnity ; which includes every thing requisite to the due and reve. 
rent performance of divine worship; and which inculcates the funda. 
mental dottrines of Christ in all their genuine simplicity ard purity ; as 
that ** form of sound words,” which it 1s the bounden duty of the Christian 
to * hold fust.’’ 

*« The Liturgy, thus framed, is wet] calculated to answer its proper 
purposes. The several offices tor the ceic¢bration of the Holy Sacrament, 
and other ecclesiastical ordinances, are such as to secure c¢. r) thing CSS(Me 
(fatthereto, as well as a becoming decency of administration ; and it was 
well observed, by the great Bishop Bul/, that © there is no passage, through. 
out the whole, but admits of a tair and candid interpretation.’ In the 
usc of this Liturgy, the wisest may exercise their knowledge and devo. 
tion, and the ignorant may pray with understanding. Nothing is here 
omitted, that is fit to be asked in publec, and most things are included, 


which we have occasion to ask in private, Its doctrines are pure and primi.” 


tives its ceremonies are few and innocent; its method is exa¢t and natu. 
ral’; ‘its langtiage significant arid perspicuous ; and, in the opinion of that 
He he and very learned man, Grotius (who was no member of, not 
had any obligation to, our Church), ¢ the English Litargy comes nearest 
to the primitive forms, of any Liturgy in the world.’ ”’ 

The Doégtor then procecds to shew, that the Divine Founder of the 
Christian Church appointed officers, for the superintendance and manage- 
ment of its concerns; and commissioned these officers to perpetuate their 
offices utito the erid of time. ‘The Bishops succecded the Apostles, and tl CVy 
in Vittue of the authority so delegated to them, ordained subordinate offi- 
cers, with the imposition of hands, Preshyters and Deacons; all whic 
frame and constitution of the Church, as it may be called, have conti- 
nued froni that time to this. Having proved the excellence of our Liturgy, 
ahd the authority of our Clergy, the preacher thus proceeds to a practical 
illustration of his principle. 

‘© Admitting, as we have reason to do, that the Liturgy of our Church 
is a blessing to us, let us all, of whatever rank or description we be, 
shew our scuse of it, by invariably Sr Guening its offices. Opinions are 
best shewn, by the habits which they produce. So that it while we pros 
fess to adhere to the Church, we negleét to join in her services either 
through ixdevotion, or ta wander to other plices of worship, we are not 
consistent with ourselves, and there is room to suspect the defectiveness 
of our profession. ‘Lhe absentee, through indevetion, though he may be 
a member of the body, is a corrupt one, a vessel unfit for the master’s 
use ; and the wanderer to other assemblies seems not to be acquainted 
with the cons/itutéon of bis own Church, nor sufficiently aware of the bene- 


fits which accrue from the preservation of crder in society. It should here 
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too be recollected, that even this service, when performed as an act of 
ublic worship, by persons not in episcopal orders, or whose place ot wor. 
ship, though called a chapel, has not received the license, or sanction of 
the Bishop,. but is opened in defiance of his jurisdiction, then ceases to 
be the service of the Church of England ; and the persons frequenting it 
attually become schismatics from the Church, and dissenters of 1 know . 
not what new description.’’ ; 

In a note to this passage, this worthy and zealous preacher informs us, 
« To these observations, the Ministers of the Church have éspecial reason 
to call forth the attention of the inhabitants of Islington; and God is my 
witness, I produce them, not to give offence, but to discharge a duty.”” 

Most certainly it is a duty, and a sacred duty, imposed on every Mi. 
nister of the Church, to warn the followers of Christ of the dangerous 
consequences resulting from the ‘* siz of schism,’’? which, we lament to say, 
18 daily becoming more prevalent. ‘The zeal and aQivity of the Metho- 
dists, the most dangerous enemies of the Church, because they frequently 
affect the language of friendship, in order to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of their hostile purposes, have increased, of late, in a wonderful 
degree ; and we may apply to this case the words which a disappointed 
faétion once misapplied to another, that the influence of the Methodists has 
mereased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. An irregular chapel 


has, we understand, been lately erected in the centre of the town of Is- 
lington, and even many persons who profess to be Members of the Church 


of England, but who, either ignorant of their duty, or wilfully neglect- 
ing to perform it, have, under the influence of some dissatisfaction or 
other, not only afforded encouragement to this Temple of Schism, but 
given it the sanction of their presence. We presume it is to this circum- 
stance that Dr. Gaskin alludes in the note which we have extratted 
above. What means the ReGor of that parish adopted for the prevention 
of this disgrace, and what measures he has since pursued for the purpose 
of bringing back the stray sheep to his fold, we have yet to learn. ‘* When 
Tsay unto the wicked, O wicked man thou shalt surely die ; if thou dost 
at speak to warn the wicked man from his way, he shall die in his ini- 
quity ; but his blood will I require at thine hand.’’—The Led7urer, how- 
tver, deserves the greatest praise for Ais efforts on the occasion. The 
Sermon before us is equally creditable to his principles, his zeal, his 
knowledge, and his talents. 


A Sermon preached at Willsdon, Middlesex, December 5, 1805, being the 
Day of Public Thanksgiving for the Naval V itory obtained by Vice- Admi- 
val Lord Viscount Nelion, By the Rev. George Mutter. 8vo. Pr. 32. 
Hatchard, 1806. 


THIS is one of the best Thanksgiving Sermons which have fallen 
under onr notice, since the commencement of the late war. It breathes 
throughout a fervency.of devotion, a propriety of discrimination, a 
Strength and simplicity of diction, and an energy of admonition, which 
could not fail, we should think, to produce the desired effect on the minds 
of the congregation. Vittory is ascribed to its true cause; the only 
means of obtaining the pardon, and of securing a continuance of the mercy 
@ God, are pointed out, and man’s duty to his Creator is ably and 

Fez strongly 
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strongly inculcated. Some excellent remarks on the breach of the ¢ Sab. 
bath, and on its consequences, are appropriately introduced; and th 
while Sermon displ: iys considerable ability, and the soundest prine iples. 


The profit arising from the sale of this ‘discourse, will be given to the 
Patristic Fund, 


The Destru&ion of the Combined Fleets of France and Spoin; * 
preached at Worship-street, Thursday, December 5, 1805. > John 
Evans, M. A. 8vo. Second Edition. Pr. 32, a 180°. 


ig 10%, 


MR. Evans is the Pastor of a Dissenting Mee ‘ting-house in W orship, 
street, and is a very loval and good subject. The present Sermon js a. 
plain discourse, containing many salutary admonitions, and enitotcing 
many good precepts. His text, from the 8th Chapter of Revelation, part 
of the oth verse, “ And the third part of the ships were destroyed » 
gave birth to a Suppo sition, in some of his flock, that it was con ideal 
by him as prophetic of the event which he had undertaken to celebra ie ; 
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A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Grantham, in the County of 
Lincoln, on the 31st of May, 1804, at the Visitation of the Revers nd the 

~ Archdeacon. By the Rev. |].G. Thompson, A. M. Reéor of Bolton, 
gto. Pr. 20. Hatchard. 1806. 


THE subjeéts discussed in this Sermon are of great, of primary, 
of vitalimportance. ‘they include original sin, its origin and conse. 
quences ; the glad tidings of the Gospel, and the duty and re aponeleals 
of a Minister a the Gospel. ‘They are, of course, discussed in a cur. 
sory manner ; but the author’s notions of them are impresse ‘d with great 
force, both of language and of sentiment. Having expatiated on the 
duties of a Minister, he thus addresses his brethren. 

‘© If these things be so, what manner of men ought we to be? Should 
the cares of the world engross our thoughts : ? Should its pleasures allure up 
from our dutics ? Should its pursuits be anxiously regarded by us? Me, 
thinks the limits of our lives are too short to gis ve us an apport tunit y ot 
doing what we would, and the unavoidable incumbrances i in our way, [00 
many already, to give us rime to discharge even a ports on of our obliga 
tions: though ic is often observed by the iguarant, that we have the least 
of all men to engage uss 

«© We profess ourselves to be called of God. Oh! let us answer that 
call, and never cease our labours till we ecase to breathe ! Multitudes of 
our tellow-creatures are to be saved by our means, and without means, 
jet us remember, God saveth none; should they be lost because these 
means have not been used, how tremendous must be our reckoning at the 
last d a} sa 

This is evidently the language of the heart ; it is also the language of 
truth, and cams ve tov often cepeated, nor too strongly enforced. 
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Compendious English Grammar, witha Key, by which Experience has } rowed 
that a Bo, with a toberable Capacity, m y, ina fear Months, b taught 
ta speak or write the English Language cirvectly, though tatally unacquainted 
avith the Latin or Greek Languages. By D. Pape, Vicar ot Penn, 


Staffordshire. 2s. Ostell, London ; Swinney, Birmingham. 


THERE certainly is no excuse left for speaking or writing bad Eng- 
lish ; for there is scarcely a town in the kingdom which has not produced 
an English Grammar. ‘They mav be found of all sizes and prices, from 
the prolixity of Tooke, to the pocket-pit ce dimensions of Messrs. Asla 
and Murray. The Reverend author before us has treated the subjeét with 
great ability ; and though, in many cases, he has dissented from his pre- 
decessors, he is alwavs, if not right, extremely plausible. He has ‘given 
the subjunctive mood its passport for the shades, and has introduced a 
clause to regulate verbs that follow the conjundtions if, usles$y &c, XC. 
He objects to the terms wexuler ge ners and substitutes weuter Slate, 66 be. 
cause nothing associates with the idea of gender, but that which has 
xual difference ;’’? we presume that he meant shat avhich bas sex. Exem- 
piitication— Peter is of the masculine gender; his wife Isabel of the 
Jeminine gender, and their house of the wexter gender, which is certainly 
of no gender at all.’? And again—** Peter is of the Cathole religion, 
Isabel of the Feavish, and their son Joseph the enter reljgion, which is 
no religion at all.’’ The latter conclusion is not correct ; because Joseph 
is neuter in respect to the religion of his parents, if he be of a sird reli- 
gion. Russia may be a wextral power in a war between England and 
France, and yet carry on a war against Tartary. ‘The word neuter Cat. 
not be used with propriety for xcither; and, if it could, it would be im. 
proper before the word gender, because it would bear an implication of a 
third sex, To use it in the place of the adverb x0 (from the Saxon Na), 
would be still more improper, for a neutra} state would then be wo stete at 
af But allowing Mr. Pape to be right in discarding the terms xewter 
gender, his substitute xeuter state is liable to an objection ; because we are 
speaking of gerders, not of states, But the error originates in the want 
of two terms, the one signifying sexual nouns, and the other nouns having 
nosex. We then should see no more of the Jricism which 1s frequently 
found in our grammars, of ‘ Nouns have three genders—the masculine, the 
feminine, and the nenter,’’ OF no gender St) Mr. Pape too, 1S certainly 
incorreét in classing the epicene, Of name common to both sexes, in the 
neuter state. He, however, has written a very useful book ; and, with a 
chance of learning grammar so easily and so cheaply, the rising genera. 
tion will have no excuse for ignorance. ‘There are some very excellent 
rules for pun@uation in Mr. Pape’s book—a department in writing that 
has been most unpardonably neglected. Of the colon, Mr. Pape observes, 
that * according to Johnson, the particular use of it cannot be ascer. 
tained ; however, it is more easily perceived than described ;’’—(the lat. 
ir part of this sentence should have been written thus; if is, Lorwever, 

Ee 3 more, 
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more, &c.)—Mr. Pape gives several examples where it generally is used. 
this, however, is no rule. Some of the examples are certainly right, and 
some are certainly disputable. 


A New and Easy Guide to the Pronunciation and Spelling of the French Lan. 
guage; to which are added Lessons on Etymology and Analogy: also, ¢ 
Short and Plain Introdufion to the French Grammar: The Conjugation 
of Verbs, in all their various Moods and Tenses; together with an English 
Index to assist the Pupil. By Mr. Tocquot, M, A. Author of the Latig 
Scholar’s Guide, &c. &c. 12mo. Pr. 170. 2s. 6d. Law. 1806, 


THE object of the author is to facilitate the pronunciation of French 
words by anew arrangement, which seems extremely well calculated for 
the purpose. He begins with those words which are pronounced as the 
are written, according to the sound given to each letter in the alphaber,! 
and in the three tables of vowels, inserted in the first pages of the book, 
In the lessons the same rule is observed : the first of them are composed of 
words which in meaning and orthography are the same as the English; the 
next, of words pronounced as they are written, but bearing less affinity to 
the English: and those are followed by an explanation of the manner of 
forming French words from English words, By this accurate arrange. 
ment of words in series, the labour of the pupil is materially abridged, 
and the task of learning is rendered smooth and pleasant, ‘The plan is 
entitled to praise both for its ingenuity and merit, 
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The Child’s Monitor, or Parental InstruGion ; in Five Parts: containing a 


great Variety‘of Progressive Lessons, adapted to the Comprehension of Chil. 
dren, and calculated to instru& them in Reading, in the Use of Stops, in 
Spelling, and in dividing Words into proper Syllables; and, at the same 
time, to give them some Knowledge of Natural History, of the Scriptures, 
and of several other sublime and important Subjeé&s. By John Hornsey, 
Author of ‘¢ A Short Grammar of the English Language,’’ and ‘ An 
Introdution to Arithmetic.’’ 12mo. Pr. 240. 


THIS is one of the best conceived and most practically useful pubji. 
cations for children that we have seen. The title-page sufficiently dy. 
plains the intelligent author’s plan and design ; and we can safely assure 
our readers that he has executed them with equal skill and fidelity. We. 
must, however, express our disapprobation at the introduction into such 
books of any word which is not stri¢tly legitimate. Why will Mr. Horn. 
sey use the verb to paralyze? tis not English; but a bastard French 
term, lately introduced, like many others of the same kind, to corrupt the 
native purity of our Janguage :—the legitimate verb is to palsy, Mr. 
Hornsey observes, that ‘* The letter # in favour, honour, inferiour, la- 
bour, superiour, vigour, &c. was for some time suspended ; but, being now 
generally used, I have in this instance also conformed to custom.”’ We 
confess ourselves totally ignorant of this suspension of the use of the vowel 
uw in the words of which it forms a constituent and essential part ; and still 
more so of any authority which could possibly justify such a wanton mutl- 
lation, The jus ct norma loquendi may, possibly, be admitted as a plea re 
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some deviations from the strict rules of grammar in conversation ; but as to 

custom, Or rather fushion of writing, we can never allow that to be re. 
Seed as a guide to an author in literary compositions of any kind. Mr. 
Hornsey 's good sense, We are px 'rsuaded, will immediately point out to him 
the justice of these observations, which are not intended to detract, in the 
smallest degree, from the general merit of his book. 


The History of England, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By Edward 
Baldwin, Esq. Author of Fables, Ancient and Modern. With 32 
Heads of the Kings, engraved on Copperplate, and a striking Repre- 
sentation of an Ancient Tournament. i2zmo. Pr. 224. Hodgkins, 
1806. 


THIS History 1s na " for wry young persons, or rather for young 
children ; it is in general written in a style well ade apted tothe capacities 
of those for whose use it is designed ; but here and there the author in. 
dulges himself in Hippant remarks, which had better been omitted. In 
p. 151, he says, contrary to fact, and, indeed, to his own account of the 
fat, that “ James avas send away,’’ alluding to the abdication of James 


the Second. ‘This is a loose mode ot writing, very improper for the in- 
struction of children, whom it is calculaicd to mislead, Again, he says, 
inp. 159, in allusion to two parties which sprang up in the days of Fli- 
zabeth’; ** hey were then call d Epise palians and Puritans; that is, per- 


sons who wished to have Bishops in kngland, and persons who thought 
religion would prosper better with ut them ; these parties took op posite 
sides in the wars of Charles I.’? Here he has by no means given a just 
description of the opposite parties ; and has, moreover, led children to 
suppose, that the difference between them was a mere matter of opinion, 
alike indifferent in itself and in its consequences. ‘This is a mischievous 
error, deserving of reproof. In p. 160, he asserts, that ** Dr. Sacheve- 
tel was a very siliy fellow,’? &c.—We shrewdly suspect that Mr. Bald- 
Win never read his Sermons ; if we thong he he had, we should entertain a 
very poor sebsion of hisown judgment. Should this History go into a se- 
cond edition, we irust ies author will profit by our hints, and carefully 
revise it, and expunge all the objectionable passages. ‘The plates are well 
executed. 


Li Of Lady Fane Grey, and of Lord Guildfird D dley, hes llushand, By 
‘TPheophi ilus Marchffe. 18mo. Pp. 112. 18. Hodgkins. 1806. 


THE interesting story of this amiable, but unfortunate, couple, 
who feli victims, in the prime of ss and in the bloom of beauty, to the 
jealousy of a sanguinary and ferocious Queen, is here narrated with a 
plainness and simplicity, alike a ‘ropriate to the subject t, and to the un. 
derstanding of children; in whose young minds it is peculia irly calculated 
tOexcite interest and plea: UTC. 
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The Looking-Glass. ATrue History of the Early Yeavs of an Artist; calculoted 
to awaken the Emulation of Young Persons of both Sexes in the Pursuit of 
every laudable Attainment ; particularly ia the Cultivation of the Fine 
Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe. 18mo. Pr. 18. 4s, Hodgkins, 
1805. 


WE are told that in this Mirror, ** every good little boy and girl 
may see what he or she is ; and those who are not yet quite good, may 
find what they ought to be.’* As the author has marked the charatter of his 
hero with several defects, we cannot agree that he is what every boy and 
girl ought to be, We well know, that perfection is not the lot of huma. 
nity ; but the lesson to be impressed upon children, as well as upon adults, 
is, that it is their bounden duty to endeavour to attain as nearly to per. 
fection as possible. ‘* Ido not wish to pass the young person whose his. 
tory I am writing, though I think his actions worthy of record and of 
praise, for a saint ora faultless, A piclure is nothing without shadow ; 
and a charaéter is nothing without a few dark strokes in it.’? This is 
certainly not proper language to be used to children ; who should never 
see faults unaccompanied by punishment, nor merit without reward. 
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THE DRAMA. 
i... 


The Laughable Lover. A Comedy, in Frve A&s. By Carol O'Caustic. 
Pp. 100. Symonds. 1806. 





THOUGH we are perfeétly sensible of the modern perversion of dra. 
matic taste; though we see with disgust pantomime triumphant over co. 
medy and tragedy, and children draw crouded theatres, while our best 
actors and aétresses play to empty benches ; yet we must pity the managers 
for the public insults they receive from writers, who tmpute the rejection 
of their works to the predile@tion for show and sing-song, though such 
works are more replete with immorality and absurdity than the worst 
imitations of the German drama, without pageantry or music to gild the 
nauseous pill, 

Such is the case of the picce before us. A more monstrous mixture of 
folly and absurdity, without even an attempt at comic humour to enliven 
it, we have seldom read ; and it is, besides, interspersed occasionally 
with sallies of the most pernicious political tendency. And yet, because 
the managers would not bring forward a piece whose general composition 
must disgrace their theatre, and whose seditious dottrines, if they could 
possibly escape the notice of the Lord Chamberlain, would draw down the 
resentment of the audience on the house and the performers, every epithet 
that disappointed self-conceit can suggest is lavished on them by the frantig 
author. 

For such insults, however, the managers may in some measure thank 
themselyes, Either from indulgence to the author, or trom pes 
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some recommending friend, they have not resolution to pronounce at once 
these decisive words, 7/is will not do; but lead him on with false hopes, 
till the final rejection seems rather the effect of theatrical cabal than 
merited disapprobation. 


The Invisible Gil, A Piece in One A&. As performed at the Theatre-roval 
Drury-lane. Written by Theodore Edward Hook. Pr. 37. Bald. 


Wins. 


Tekeli: or the Siege of Monteatz. A M.b-drame in Three A&s. Same 
Author and Publisher, and performed at the same Theatre. Pr. 47- 
1806. 


AS the foregoing piece is a proof of the just rejection of the mana 
gers, these are specimens of what trash the managers v7 receive, and the 
public applaud ; though, indeed, the latter circumstance may fairly be 
taken as an exculpation of the managers. ‘The first of these pieces is what 
may be called a mono-drame ; Mr. Bannister, in the chara¢ter of Captain 
All-clack, being the sole speaker. Why another gentleman, who does 
not speak at all, should be called Sir Christopher Chatter, is not easily 
explained. Mr. Hook seems very anxious, in an advertisement prefixed 
to the piece, to defend himself from the charge of being a translator from 
the French ; though he allows that the idea of this piece was taken from 
one of the same kind performed on the French stage. Whatever merit 
there may be in it, Mr. Hook’s worst enemy need not scruple to impute 
entirely to himself. 

Of the melo-drame we shall only sav, that if music, fighting, and 
scenery, can entitle such a piece to be performed with distinguished suc- 
cess, it is lost labour for any writer to endeavour to introduce interest or 
incidenc into any drama, provided the manager will supply the other re- 
quisites. The only part that POssesscs any thing like interest, is the be. 
ginning of the third act, which is obviously copied from a late piece, 
called the English Fleet. 


Edgar: cr Caledonian Fends, © A Tragedy, performed at the Thedtwe-reyal 
‘ Covent-gardexn, By George Manners, Esg. Pr. g2. Tipper and 
Richards, 1806, 


‘THIS tragedy was first produced at a benefit, but was afterwards 
represented several times, and always with applause ; which shews, that 
good writing, affecting situations, and probable incident, wall meet with 
approb:tion from a British audience, without the aid of shew and buf. 
toonery. ‘Che managers, however, have not chosen to continue the re. 
presentation ; conscious, perhaps, that if they once permit the power of 
pathos and sentiment to prevail over those of the tailor, the fiddler, and 
the scene-shifter, dramatic writers may begin to think themselves of some 
consequence, and no longer submit to act in the same capacity to the ma- 
nager that the ballad-writer docs to the composer, who merely suits his 
verse to the measure of the music, mindful of the common question, 
* What signify the words of a song ?”” 

MISCEL- 
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Lambe th P Glace, lustrated by a Series of Views, representing its mast interes, 
ing Antiguitics in Buildings, Portraits, Stained Glass, Se. Se. With ¢ 
concise Account, Historical and Descriptive, of that Ancient Place. By 
Messrs. Brayley and Herbert. With I'wenty Plates, Coloured and 
Gilt. Large 4to. 21, 12s. 6d.; and Folio 31. 3s. Carpenter. 


IT is somewhat singular, that the antiquities of this ancient and 
very curious Palace, should not have been Jong since filustrated by weill- 
executed designs; while its exterior has been a favourite subject ot 
draughtsmen and engravers for many years, its interior and antique curiosi- 
tics, although among the first in variety and interest in the country, have 
not been ho:oured by the pencil, or the graver, before the present publi- 
cation, Perhaps, indeed, the arduousness of the task may have intimi- 
dated ar-ists from previously undertzking it; burt, if the delay has been 
great, the success. 18 proportionate, aod we can justly assert, that it is 
now illustrated in a style of elegance and accuracy, not equalled in this, or 
in any other country. ‘The letter-press is designed only as a brief cluci- 
dation of the subjects of the drawings, and is such as will be acceptable 
to most readers. ‘Ihe tollowing are the introductory scntences, 

s¢ ‘The name of Lambeth is Saxon, and variously written, as Lamb. 
hyde, Lambhythe, Lambyte, Lamyte, or Lambithe. It is also called in 
ancient writings, Lambe s Lameth, Lamhe ly Lambed, and Lambethe, 
which, according to Camden, signifies Portus sive navium statio lutea, viz. 
a dirty station. It appears to have been a manor in very early times, 
probably a r,ya/ one: for the Saxon Kings had a mansion here (it is sup. 
posed in that part of the parish now called Kennington), where they occa- 
sionally dwelt; and ancient historians inform us, that here the great 
Hardicanute died in 1042, amidst the jollity of a wedding-dinner, held 
at the marriage of Zoxi, or Tevi Prudan, a noble Dane, with Gytha, the 
daughter of Osgod Clapa. ‘The King’s sudden death at this banquet has 
been attributed to poison ; but the more gencral opinion is that he died of 
intemperance ; and that the festival called Hog’s Tide, or Hick Wednesday, 
was Kept for centuries afterwards in commemoration of this event, and of 
the consequent delivery of the kingdom from the Danish yoke.’’ 

The principal architectural subjects of the plates are elevations of the 
Palace, the library, guard room, presence chamber, dining room, old 
drawing room, gallery, vestry, chapel, Lollard’s tower and prison, with 
curious fac-similes of the writings on the walls; cloisters, crypt beneath 
the chapel, stewards? parlour, servants’ hall, great hali, entrance, gate- 
way, &c. &c. The portraits are, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Arundel, 
Archbishop Chicheley {two}, and Queen Catharine Parr, besides several 
finely coloured specimens ot stained glass. 

The history or the origin and present state of the Library, founded by 
Archbishop Bancrott, and left in perpetuity to the See of Canterbury, 1S 
particularly interesting ; it is estimated to contain upwards of 25,000 
volumes, and supposed to be worth 2500]. a sum unquestionably very far 
beneath its now mercantile value, . 
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But that which renders this work wmigque, is the successful essay to re. 
store the almost lost art of colouring and gilding, as seen in the illumined 
manuscripts of the 13th and 14th centuries. ‘he portraits of Cardinal 
Pole, Archbishops Arundel and Chicheley, and of Qucen Catharine Parr 
(whose elevated and amiable countenance excites a multitude of reflections), 
dressed in the costume of her age, exhibit all that delicacy and brilliancy 
of colour enlivened by burnished gold, such as ornamented the chapters 
of almost all writings before the invention of printing, and which stil] 
astonish and delight every class of readers. ‘The vivid shading and lively 
tints of the stained glass, are also happily imitated ; and we doubt not 
but that. the great success of this attempt, will stimulate others to perpe- 
tuate, in like manner, many other historical memorials of the perishable 
works of art and ingenuity of our ancestors. Upon the whole, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that this work is one of the most curious, the 
cheapest, and beyond comparison the most elegant of any publication that 
has appeared in our times. —To the Editors, who have shewn both their 
taste and talents inthe admirable execution of this work, the public are 
deeply indebted for this truly original and elegant illustration of the 
“ ancient and venerable Palace of Lambeth,’’ the worthy residence of 
the English Primates, 


A Walk through Leeds: or, Stranger’s Guide to every Thing worth Notice in 
rye . 


that Ancien l Gi: ad populou 5 £40WH Py Wi hy Qik Ae Cunt of the Woollen Ma. 
nufaGlure of the West Ridi ng of Yorkshire. 12zmo. Crosby. 1806. 


AN useful Vade-Mecum for the inquisitive traveller, and not an un- 
acceptable present even to the grave antiquarian. 


Colonel Thornton’s Transafions and Negotiations 2th Robert Christie Bure 


toi Esq. l gally, IC rally, iu na Lb rally considered. S vo. Pp e I4 4a 
2s. 6d, Goddard, 1806. 


IF a man think himself ill-treated, in a matter of a nature howeve; 
private, he certainly has the right, if he chuse to exercise it, of making 
an appeal, through the medium of the press, to the public; and whenever 
such appeal is made, the public, or any one of that aggregate of individuals 
which constitutes the public, has as undoubted a right to make such com- 
ments on the appeal, as to him may scein just and proper. But, in other 
cases, the exercise of the right is a matter of discretion ; and, in respect 
of the duty of Critics, on such occasions, it appears to us, that a line 
ought to be drawn between cases stri¢tly private, involving nothing but 
what relates personally to the parties, and cases which, though apparently 
of a private nature, involve questions, or consequences, of public im. 
portance, ‘The tract before us is one of the former description ; it relates 
to a dispute azbour a sale of wine, pictures, and animals; and, what it is 
an insult to the public to write about—a miséress. 


His tory 
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History and Antiquities of Stratford-upon. Avon; compriring a Description of 
the Collegiate Church, the Life of Shakspeare, and the Copies of several 
Documents relative to him and his Family never before printed; with a 
Biographical Sk tch of other eminent Charaéers, Natives of, or who have 
resided in Stratford, To whith is added, a particular Account of th 
Jubilee, celebrated at Stratford in Honour of cur immortal Bard, Em. 
bcllished with Eight Eugravings. 8vo. Longman. 1806. 









THERE are certain admirers of our great dramatic Bard so enthu. 
siastic as to extend their admiration to every object, animate or inanimate, 
in or near the place of his residence. We even doubt whether, if the 
bones of the deer, which he has been accused of having appropriated to 
his own use, with a poetical disregard of the vulgar laws of meum and 
tuum, had survived the wrecks of time, they would not have found an 
historian ready to record their virtues, and connoisseurs prepared to give 
to such invaluable relics a distinguished place in their colle€tions, We 
profess not to understand the principles of derivative consequence as sO ap. 
plied, and so acted upon. As to Mr. Wheler, he certainly possesses few 
of the qualifications of a biographer, and still fewer of those of an his- 
torian. 
















The Prench Anas, 12m0o. 3 Vols. 15s. Phillips. 1805. 





THIS seleétion fiom the French Anas, which extend to several vo. 
lumes, is made with judgment; and the Editor has succeeded in produc. 
ing a work both of interest and amusement. 
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ty ae REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
Pe 
STEUART’S SALLUST, AND THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


A CRITIC that is candid will at all times be ready to confess his 
mistakes, though such a confession may be made with uneasiness ; and to 
candour we have uniterm!ly laid claim, The reader will not, theretore, 
be surprised that we sat down with some degree of eagerness and anxiety 
to read the Fcle¢tic Review of Dr. Steuart’s translation of SalJust, upon 
being informed by a frtend, that, in almost every instance, it is directly 
contrary to the account of that splendid work which is given in the Antt- 

acobin Review. Our anxiety and eagerness were, indeed, soon dissi- 
pated ; for we had not read two pages of the Eclectic, when we perceived 
‘i | incontrovertible evidence that the Reviewer must have written under the 
1) influence of some passion very different from the love of literature, or the 
» fe love of truth. ‘To differ in our report from the report of such a writer, 
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shew, by some instances of his mistakes and perverseness, that our exul- 
tation is well founded. 

We pass over his ridiculous observation (vol. 11. p. 485) that Sallust 
has been *f man-millinered by Dr. Steuart ;*’ for on what we do not un. 
derstand we can make no remarks. ‘The controversy, however, which, 
in the same page, he wishes to excite concerning the proper sitle of what 
Dr. Steuart calls the Tao Epistles t0 Cesar, must not be suffered to pass 
without censure, because it is a proof that the Critic has reviewed what 
he has never read. ‘The translator has proved (p. 483, vol. 1.), that the 
author himself calls these discourses Letters, after which it is surely of 
no importance what they have been called by Ascensius, or any other 
editor. Does Ascensius, or the Eclectic Reviewer, know better than 
Sallust himself what kind of discourse Sallust addressed to Cxsar ? 

In his Preface (p. 7), Dr. Steuart savs, ‘* To the real scholar, I pre- 
tend not to furnish much that is new, by either the notes or the Essays. 
But he whose taste has been formed on the great models of antiquity, will 
treat with candour any attempt to throw light on the history, whether 
literary or political, of the most splendid age of Roman grandeur and 
learning, and to give a critical account of one of the greatest ornaments 
of that age.’’ 

If this remark be just, as we think it 1s, the taste of the Eclectic Re- 
viewer has wot been formed on the great models of antiquity ; for so 
little candour has he, that he represents (p. 486) Dr. Steuart as saying 
in this place, that ‘‘ he whose taste has been tormed on the great models 
of antiquity, may be érusted for candour by implication |"" 

The Critic makes some senseless, though petulant, remarks on the head 
of Sallust which fronts the title-page, not knowing, perhaps, that the 
same head had been engraved for similar purposes by athers, and among 
them (if our memory does not deceive us) by Havercamp ; but the gentle- 
man could not let slip so five an opportunity of shewing how great pro- 
gress he had made in the science of Lavater! ‘* It is self-evident that 
this head is the efligy of libidinous violence, and merciless rapacity ; a 
mixture of penetration most acute, and of contemplation most corrupt, 
exactly as Le Clere and others have described him!’’ ~~ After this demon. 
stration, what can be said in extenuation of Dr, Steuart’s profane attempt 
to prove, that Sallust was not a profligate so thoroughly abandoned as 
Le Clerc and his tollowers have represented him? Is the cayse hopeless ? 
Not quite ; for enough has been said, and more than enough, to vindi- 
cate Dr, Steuart’s attempt, orat least to overturn this demonstration of its 
futility, by our judicious and consistent Critic himself! The head, gentle 
reader, which is the effigy of libidinous violence, &c, is wot the head of 
Sallust! Itis no doubt a copy taken from the Farnese bust ; but that 
bust had vo nome on it, and the putting of a name on the copy is a kind of 
Sorgery ! ! 

Is our Reviewer ignorant that Mr. Murphy was dead before the publi- 
cation of Steuart’s Sallust ? oris it his opinion that the shades of departed 
authors are so delighted with compliments paid to them on this earth, 
that they return reciprocal compliments from the regions of the dead? It 
is a fact, that Dr. Steuart praises no prose translators but Murphy and 
Melmoth ; and therefore it can be only from them that our Reviewer con- 
Cludes that ‘* reciprocal praises might be acceptable! !"’ 
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Dr. Steuart cy (Pref. p- 9), “LD have no desire to wash hin (Salluse} 
ewhite, in defiance of common opinion, and long-established authority.” 
The Critic, however, assures us, that the Preface apprised him, that 
*¢ the author means to wash an Ethiop white : :that is, to vindicate the 
character of his client against the aspersions of Le Clerc, &c.!’? To what 
shall we give credit—the evidence of our own eyes, or the report of the 
Ecleétic Review ? 

Dr. Steuart, in his Preface, having occasion to say, that the Carthagi. 
nian admiral Hanno penetrated considerably to the southward, adds, that 
«« there is little less “oubt concerning the reality of the expedition of Eu 
doxus, and of the Phoenicians employed by Necho, King of Egypt both 
of whom circumnavigated the Cape of Good Hope,” This. sxys the Réi 
viewer is utterly improbable. Why so, we ask? Why! because He- 
rodotus, who relates the story of Necho’s fleet, did not believe it; and 
because ** Dr. Vincent has, with equal modesty and good sense refuted 
the report which Herodotus had heard.’”? But had our Critic possessed the 
tenth or twentieth part of Dr. Vincent’s good sense, he would have paused 
before he had hazarded such assertions as these. 

In page 542 of his second volume, Dr. Stevart has this, judicious-obser- 
vation on the incredulity of Herodotus : ‘* What has always struck me as 
afar stronger evidence than any other in favour of Herodotus’s relation 
is the curious internal mark of authenticity which it bears, even contrary 
to the opinion and belief of the narrator. ‘These adventurers,’ says he 
‘reported as a fad, which seems to me utterly incredible, viz. that 
having sailed round Africa, they bad the sun upon their right handy’ This 
phenomenon, for which we can now easily account, and which they must 
necessarily have observed after they passed the line, could not well have 
been brought forward, had the voyage been f@itions. No ingenuity, in- 
deed, can be supposed capable of suggesting it, in an age w hen astrono. 
mical science was yet in its infancy.’ 

Had our Critic read this passage, which he ought to have done before 
he entered on the writing of his Review, he would surely have seen the 
folly of the inference which he has drawn from the incredulity of Herodo- 
tus, who expresses no doubt of the Phoenicians having made the circuit of 
Africa, but only of their having seen the sun on their right hand. Aye 
Sut Dr. Vincent has refuted the report which Herodotus had heard! Has 
he, indeed? Let the reader only turn to the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, p. 175, Or to Beloe’s Herodotus, ed. 2, vol. ii. p. 394, and he 
will find not only that Dr. Vincent has zot refuted the report, but also 
that in his opinion, it cannot be refuted, but by proving the after imjetst- 
bility of the passage being effected by the ancients. 

Well, says our Reviewer, ‘‘ can we suppose the Pheenicians so supe- 
rior tothe Greeks in the art of navigation, as to have uo dread of passing 
the greatest promontory in the world, when Neéarchus and his officers 
shuddered at Mussedon ?”’ We have no reason to suppose that the Phe. 
nicians passed the promontory «without dread, though we believe that 
they passed it, but we have not.a doubt but that in the art of navigation 

the Phoenicians as far surpassed the Greeks, as the immortal Cook suf. 
passed. the ordinary captain of a packet, or as the Edinburgh Reviewers 
Surpass the Ecle¢tig, in the art of giving something like interest to indis- 
criminate abuse. 
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é* Classical learning, we are told, is in a deep decline ; and to restore 
it to vigorous health, our translator’’—(says the Critic) —** recommends 
to our two Universities, and great schools, the disuse of verse exercises, 
and the admission of translations.’? We have been so unfortunate as to meet 
with no such recommendation as this ; and yet we have read Dr. Steuart’s 
book with considerable attention. We found the author, indeed, ex- 
pressing (Pref. pp. 40, 41) the highest approbation of verse exercises, aS 
the only method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, and, with great deference, recommending the pradice, or exercise, 
of irauslation, and even of double trauslatisn, as it is described by Roger 
Ascham, in his Schoolmaster! 

We have next a whining methodistical rhapsody on the pernicious con- 
sequences of every kind of emulation, to which, says the Critic, we owe 
the present calamities of Europe; and to which (add we) it is probable 
that the. public is likewise indebted for the coarse scurrility of this Eclec- 
tic Reviewer. Buonaparte emulates the devil, and the Eclectic Reviewer, 
the Quarter-masters of Edinburgh; and we believe that his Imperial 
Majesty of France approaches as near to the perfections of his Satanic 
majesty, as our Eclectic does to the perfe¢tions of his elder brethren. 

We have next. half a page of something like candour, which appears, 
-however, from the style in which it is expressed, not to be natural to the 
author. We should not have been able to account for all this, had we 
not accidentally discovered, when looking for something else, that every 
thing which we thought candid and elegant, is fairly transcribed, without 
any mark of quotation, and with the change of only a very few words, 
from the concluding paragraphs of the very Essay on which the writer is 
pouring his abuse! In this conduct there is certainly displayed something 
of originality. At least the Critic’s great exemplars have too much pride, 
and, to do them justice, too respectable talents, to have recourse to such 
methcds of expressing either their praise or their censure. 

We were ourselves tempted: to smile at the earnestness with which Dr, 
Steuart pleads the cause of Sallust against the calumniés cf Le Clerc ; but 
in that pleading we perceived nothing of virulence, and as little that can 
justly be construed into a traducing of the characters of Cicero or Livy. 
All this, however, is apparent to the microscopic eyes of the Ecle¢tic 
Reviewer, who sees likewise, *‘ Le Fevre and Dacier under the trans. 
lator’s lash for exhibiting Sallust as he was!!’? his our duller vision 
has not discovered, though we have found Le Fevre and Dacier praised 
by the translator for their opposition to Le Clerc, and for exhibiting 
Salinst as Dr. Steuart has exhibited him! (See vol. i. p. 17, and 
p. 115.) 

Our candid Critic represents Dr. Steuart as saying, that ‘the expul. 
sion of Sallust from the senate for immorality, was no proof of our good 
gentleman’s propensity to vice.’’ We recolleét no such assertion as this 
in either of Dr. Steuart’s volumes; but some recent transaétions in mo« 
dern senates prove, to the coriviction of every candid observer, that it 
might have been made without absurdity ; that innocence is no protection 
from the virulence of party rage; and that a man may be legally and 
honourably acquitted of every imputation thrown on his chara¢ter, and yet 
continue the object of the most rancorous hatred. : 

* The malversations in his proconsulate, of which the Numidians pro. 
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claimed so loudly and so justly, and for which they commenced a pro, 
secution against him—quashed as it was by the influence of Casar, and 
that influence, it is said, the purchase of Sallust’s money—were things 
of no great account, but matters of course—what every body did, but 
Fabricius.’’ 

Such is the view exhibited by our Critic of Dr. Steuart’s observations 
on the prosecution of Sallust for his rapacity in Africa; but the Doctor’s 
own words are: 

‘‘ For the reputation of an illustrious writer it were certainly desirable, 
if we could throw a veil over this disgraceful period of his life; and as 
the ancient historian who has recorded the most material fact, lics under 
no suspicion of a bias from prejudice, so we are forced to believe that 
he has told the truth. On other occasions, where a calumny has been care. 
lessly or wantonly propagated, candour may reject it, without regard to 
distinguished names, or dogmatical assertions ; but here we may truly say 
with the poet : 

és Pudet hxc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.’’ (Vol.i. p. 60.) 

Do such observations as these authorize our Reviewer to say that if 
“the biographer of Sallust could exculpate his hero, it seems as if he 
cared not for incurring the suspicion of being dissolute and unprincipled him. 
self??? Is it an evidence of virtue to express regret that an illustrious 
character was stained with vice, or to indicate a hope that such a charac. 
ter was not so vicious as has been too generally supposed? Our Critic can 
occasionally appeal to the Scriptures, and therefore undoubtedly knows 
that the charity recommended in the New Testament, ‘‘ hopcth all things, 
believeth all things, and thinketh no evil.’ 

«© We really redden,’’ says the Reviewer, “ at the abominable insinu- 
ation, that Cicero, who was inimical to Clodius for his master’s sake’’— 
(Pray who was Clodius’s master ?),——** was secretly concerned with Mile 
in the assassination.’’ Yet Asconius Pedianus, to whom he appeals, says 
expressly —‘* Erat maxima pars multitudinis infensa non solum Miloni, sed 
ipsi etiam, propter izvisum patrocinium, Ciceroni ;’’ and Dr. Steuart says 
only, ‘that Cicero, from a variety of circumstances, had come under a 
cloud of popular suspicion....... that if he was not privy to, he had 
at least secretly connived at the destruction of an enemy.’’ And this makes 
the Reviewer redden, at the yery moment when he hiniself more than insi- 
nuates, that Dr, Steuart, a living author and a countryman, is dissolute 
and anprincipled ! ! 

‘€So much,”’ continues the Reviewer, ‘‘ for the Life of Sallust, which, 
with these and some other exceptions, we pronounce a luminous composition, 
and the work of no common master !’’ Indeed! can that composition be 
luminous which 1s calculated only to mislead? This is a new discovery 
in criticism, and worthy of this Eclectic Reviewer ! 

Speaking of Thucydides, whom he calls the Prose-Pinpar, our Critic 
observes, that in the opinion of Cicero, his seventh book is the finest 
piece of history that he (the Orator) ever read. With Cicero we have the 
honour to agree ; but we have no hesitation to say, that, if Thucy- 
dides could with any propriety be denominated the Prose- Pindar, the great 
Orator would have considered his history as among the worst that he had 
ever read, The Greck historian, continues our Reviewer, did not pre- 
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tend to publish orations, only a history, interspersed with short and fre. 
quent speeches. Has this learned man ever read the work.of Thucydides 
jn the origine! Greek ? We suspect not; for if he had, he must have 
found the speeches not only frequent, but many of them long; the very 
first that occurs extending through upwards of seven pages of Hudson’s 
edition ; another, in the second book, by. Pericles, which, in the strictest 
sense of the word, is an oration, extending through eight pages; and a 
third, in the third book by Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, extending through 
upwards of ten pages! I[t was, undoubtedly, on account of the speeches 
that Demosthenes, as it is said, copied Thucydides no less than eight 
times ; ail of Grecian eloquence Demosthenes was surely as competent a 
judge as Cicero, or even as an English Eclectic Reviewer ! 

Our Critic has discovered, what had escaped all preceding Critics, that 
Sallust 2s frequently obscure! This discovery, we are assured, will be con- 
sidered by every competent reader of Sallust as a very ‘* inauspicious 
token of a perfect Reviewer ‘of a translation of the writings of that his. 
torian,’’—a more inauspicious token, indeed, than any which he has given 
of Dr. Steuart’s imperfections as a translator. Dr. Steuart has éwice, it 
seems, spoken of slaves, put io the guestion; but, says the Critic, it should 
certainly be to the torture! Johnson, however, was of a different opi- 
nion, as any man may convince himself, by consulting his Dictionary, 
under the words Qursticn and Torture ; and we may be permitted to 
doubt, whether our Reviewer be a better judge of style than Johnson ! 

“¢ Egregious,’® says the Critic, ‘* is the mistake where (page 24 of 
the Essay) Marius is said to espouse the part of the nobility, and Sylla 
that of the people.’’ Very true; but this most accurate man has not the 
merit of first dete#ing this egregious mistake. In the Table of Errata at 
the end of the volume, which we, poor simpletons, felt it aduty to con, 
sult before we wrote our review of this work, Dr. Steuart himself deteéts 
the mistake ; and, for aught that we know to the contrary, may have 
enabled his Eclectic antagonist to inform the public, that ‘the truth is 
directly the reverse.’’ 

‘© The account of Cicero, in delivering his Oration pro Milne, is 
unauthorized declamation,’’ says the Reviewer, ‘‘and unworthy of an 
historian ;’’? and yet, had he given himself the trouble to consult the notes 
referred to by Dr. Steuart, he would have found it authorized by Plu. 
tarch, Dion Cassius and Asconius Pedianus.’’ 

The first part of this singular Review is concluded with a declamation 
on the insignificance of posthumous fame, which is there called an absard 
and fantastic spirit. ‘Toa Christian, perhaps, it is so; though there is 
surely no Christian, who would not be remembered rather with respect than 
execration ; whilst posthumous fame was, perhaps, the worthiest object 
which a Heathen philosopher, or historian, could steadily have in view. 
In the mean time’we should be glad to know, what objet this Critic had 
in view, when he was deliberately and perversely misrepresemjing the 
sense of his author. As Dr. Steuart is a decided enemy to those demo- 
cratigal principles, which are stili lurking in the country ; and as we had 
not read much of the EcleGlic Review, we were at first inclined to sup- 
pose that he had incurred the enmity of the proprietors and conduétor of 
that Journal, by his political opinions. There are, however, other arti. - 
cles in the Number before us, which render such a supposition utterly in. 
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admissible, Of Fordés’s Letters rom France; the Inquiry into the States 

the Nation; Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Ministers and Students; and Be? 
sham’s Sermon before the Unitarian Society, the Reviewer, though not re, 
markable for vigour, displays a degree of candour, and soundness of prin: 
ciple, which are highly creditable to those who wrote, and to those who 
published them. What then can have induced this solitary individual to 
deviate so far from the upright conduét of so many of his associates ? Ig 
he a Scotchman animated by personal hostility to the translator of Sallust? 
Perhaps we may be able to discover something of him, and to answer this 
question, when we find ourselves at leisure to consider the rema‘nder of 
his Review. In the mean time we beg leave to inform him, that genuine 
criticism knows neither personal hatred, nor personal friendshiv; that it 
is not influenced by the rivalry, or jealousy ot booksellers ; that the moss 
transcendant talents will not atone for the want of candour : and that his 
talents are certainly not transcendant. 


(To be concluded in ansther Number. 
Pe 


AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, AND THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW 


SER, 


ALLOW me to offer, for your insertion, some remarks, occasioned 
by an article in the last Edinburgh Review. They will, perhaps, be con- 
formable to your usual strictures on your cotemporury Reviewers, and are 
meant to support those sound principles of which you zre a conspicuous de- 
fender. I must premise, that the Edinburgh Reviewers have never criti, 
cised a work of mine, and that [ am not-aé¢tuated by personal feeling. 

Their publication is distinguished by wit and ability ; and it has likewise 
these characteristic marks—1. A heresy with regard to the Establishmenr, 
political and ecclesiastical, particulatly the latter. 2. A propensity and 
partiality to every thing Scotch, which, if not an amiable and venia! de. 
feét, is so natural a blemish in the work, that it proves it to be of ge- 
muine manufactare. 3. A caustic severity of censure, which is not always 
perfectly consistent with liberality and good breeding. Wanton petulance 
is as displeasing as the churlish moroseness of ancient pedantry. 

Their harsh and sharp animadversions have, however, one good effect, 
Viz. in restraining the inundation of idle, nauseous, and injurious trash 
upon the public ; and non€ of the imperfections mentioned, ajthough the 
first is of considerable importance, would have caused me to trouble you 
at present, had I net obseswed in their Just Number a more than common 
flow. 

Before I state it, let me acknowledge their various and extensive learn. 
ing and talents ; the regard shewn by the Edinburgh Review to morality, 
particularly in the spirited and well-directed observations on the tend*ncy 
of Mr. Moore’s enervated produétion, and his prostituted Mise. 

The fault to which I allude, is Scepticism, Free-thinking, Philosophy, 
or by whatever gitle the cold, dry, unintelligible projeCtors of Scotch 
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Metaphysics choose to denominate Infidelity. In the strictures passed by 
the Edinburgh Review, on a work entitled, ‘‘ An Historical View of 
Christianity,” &c. an anchristian spirit is too evident. The work itself 
js spoken of, upon the whole, with deserved approbation ; and its obvious 
merits are such, that it needs no defence or praise from my pen. But the 
cause of religion itself, I complain, is artfully attacked. 

In page 275 the Reviewers say, ‘‘ Upon reflection we became in a 
great degree disposed to adopt his {the Editor’s) opinion,’’ viz. that the 
writing¢ of the Emperor Julian contributed, next to those of St. Paul, to 
confirm the evidence of the Christian religion. Yet in page 278, at the 
bottom, they say it is ‘rash to maintain this opinion.’”? This is incon. 
sistent ; what immediately follows is insidious ; and the long unnecessary * 
reasoning between the two passages cited, is completely in the style of 
that irreligious philosophy, in whose suppressed murmurs ‘‘ more is meant 
than meets the ear.’’ In page 280 they quote at length an obnoxious pase 
sage, with a long explanatgry comment. In page 281 they evidently dis- 
credit the language of prophecy. In page 282 they praise Mr. Gibbon 
for ‘* honourable impartiality.’’ ‘This expression shews their predileétion 
for that author, for one stray instance of due candour cannot merit very 
distin praise. It is unlucky, for it argues that Mr. Gibbon did not 
often exercise this impartiality. —‘* Oh! sure he was an honourable man !’? 

The Edinburgh Reviewers appear to have well imitated Mr. Gibbon, 
whose meaning 1s often plain, while his expressions are too. guarded to be 
exactly specified. His sly, unmanly sneers at religion provoke the scorn 
of every honest mind. ‘These have obtained currency from the fascination 
of his style, refined to the minutest nicety of polish, so that every sen- 
tence finishes with an epigrammatic turn, Whether this is in the true 
taste of classical and chaste composition, I shall not now inquire: Mr, 
Gibbon professes to have learnt his irony from the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal. Pity, but he had imbibed some of the pure worth and profundity 


of that transcendant genius. 


Christianity, as Dr. Paley observes, is not to be attacked by irony 
and ridicule. Consider the life and death of Jesus Christ ; even if he be 
not the son of God, he commands awe, love, veneration: consider the 
precepts of the Gospel—love of God—love of man; even if they be not 
divine, they claim admiration and respeét. ‘* Against them there is no 
law.’’ In return for this code, so full of blessings to mankind, which 
we are invited to rejeét, what do Hume, and Gibbon, and Bolingbroke, 
and Voltaire, offer to us on their part? Nothing: they propose nothing, 
When the enlightened European barters with uncultivated nations for their 
gold and precious things, he gives them in exchange beads, glass, any 
commodity of some nominal and supposititious value at the least: but phi. 


losophy (sceptical philosophy, I mean), brings nothing in her hand. Her 
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* This is in the original manner of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who 
seem, upon every subject, to say ‘* We know all about this better than 
the author, .and as you reader, are ignorant, we will inform you in a clear 
and clever way.”” The information is often*¥alyable, while the mode of 
conveying it is offensiye. 
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prospect is a dreary, void, illimitable waste’: ‘* sempergue relingui Sola sib 
semper longam incomitata videtur Ive viam.”? } 

The merit and pleasure of such philosophy consist in an ingenious chime 
of words: and even these are here diminished. For the deleterious com. 
position is made up at second hand by the Edinburgh Reviewers, who are 
not to be supposed, who do not suppose themselves, equal to the names 
above mentioned. 

Such are my thoughts in cool meditation. But convinced as I am, of 
the salvation effeCted by Christ, on which belief depends eternal happi- 
ness, and of the indispensable importance of religious principle to the se. 
curity of the country ; this conviction makes silence painful to me on an 
occasion like the present, and is my apology for this address. 

Unattended by religious sentiments, and the feelings and affections of 
humanity, erudition and talents fail of their use; they blaze, like a 
meteor, with transitory and delusive fires. If a man has wit, and confi. 
dence to use it, and nothing more, he has not quite attained the perfec. 
tion which fable allotted to Friar Bacon’s Head of Brass. 

Iam, with respect, Sir, &c. &c. 








OGober 14. IN LITERIS CHRISTIANUS, 
= = SS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

——aa— 

TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN SULLIVAN. 

SIR, 


IN that golden age, when the shores of Hindostan poured their ready 
tribute into the lap of every enterprising adventurer ; when a long list of 
that new order of men called Nabobs, returning from those far-famed 
regions, swelled our Peerage with their names, filled our Senate with 
their influence*, and cgrrupted our manners with oriental pomp and 
luxury ; you, Sir, encouraged by hereditary success and powerful patron- 
age, embarked to share in the plenteous harvest. Nor were your labours 
unrewarded ; you too returned in affluence to your native country, and, 
scorning a life of inglorious ease, were eager to resume the exercise of 
those talents at home, which had raised you into wealth and distin¢tion 
abroad ; and in now addressing you, while such various and important 
avocations claim your time, while you aid your Sovereign by your coun- 
sels, correct our laws by your wisdom, and reform our morals by your 
example, I feel the delicacy expressed by the Roman poet when addressing 
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* The Whitchall Evening Post of May 27, 1773, has the following 
paragraph—‘* There are now in the House of Cqmmons one barber, three 
footmen, and eleven clerks, who obtained seats in that honourable Assem- 


bly through the channel of the Kast Indies.” 
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his illustrious patron, and shall be carefal not to injure the public weal by 
trespassing too long mee your attention *. 

Plutarch ¢, Epictetus{, Marcus Antoninus § §, and particularly Pytha. 
goras ||, have strongly inculcated the great advantages of constant self- 
éxamination. The latter enjoined his disciples never to close their eyes 
to sleep at night, without reviewing the actions of the day ; and trans- 
mitted this lesson to posterity in verses, which, from the excellence and 
utility of the precepts they contain, are justly denominated his goldén 
verses I. Seneca **, too, most earnestly enforces this wholesome scrutiny ; 
and, though the daily observance of it is a rigid injunétion, better suited 
to an uncient philosopher, than to a modern man of the world; yet the 
occasional: exercise of it is sufficiently practicable, and must be allowed to 
have the most beneficial influence on our lives and conduét. Where the 
mind is conscious of re ctitade, this retrospect must prove the highest source 
of gratification ; and even when lapses have been committed, the review of 
the past may serve as a warning for the future. I am about to set before 
you, Sir, this deleétable and salutary mental banguct ; and in so doing, 
to give my readers a lesson, by your example, on the necessity of duly art- 
tending to the wholesome counsel of these ancient sages t+. 








* Dum tot Sustineas, et tanta negotia solus, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes ; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Czsar. 
Horacr, Epist. ad Aucustum. 

+ The great God seems to have given that Commandment (Know thy- 
self), to those men more especially, who are apt to make remarks on 
other men’s actions, and forget themselves. 

Prurarcn’s Mor. vol. i. p. 273. 

$ Epictetus Enchiridion capita plura. 

A man is seldvin, if ever, unhappy for not knowing the thonghts of 
others ; but he that does not attend to the motions of his own, is ce 
tainly miserable. Mar. Anton, lib. ii, ge 

|| Pythag. aur. carm. ap. Poet Minor, p. 420. 

{ Thus transiated in Mason’s. Essay on Self-Knowledge : 

Let not your eyes the sweet of slumber taste, 
Till you have ‘thrice severe reflections past 
“On th’ aétions of the day from first to last. 
Wherein have I transgressed ? What done have I? 
What actions unperformed have I past by ? 

- And if your actions ill, on search you find, 

Let grief, if good, let joy possess your mind. 
This do, this think, to this your heart incline, 
This way will lead you to the life divine. 

** Seneca de ira, lib. 3. cap. 36. 

++ This sacred maxim yi ctaviov, has been attributed to several of the 
ancients ; to Pythagoras, to Thales, and to Chilo. Be whose it may, 
however, it was deemed of such importance as to be inscribed, in gold 
letters, over the portico of the Temple at Delphi. From hence, per- 
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It is not my intention to trace your condué through all the steps which 
marked your progress to advancement : let it suffice to be recorded, that 
the recommendations which you brought from Europe, secured you the 
most powerful patrorage in India, and opened your way to the high road 
of wealth and honour. The principal objeét of this epistle, is to notice 
one transaction of your life, in which, had you duly observed the golden 
rule of Pythagoras, you never would have engaged ; and which, for some 
tyme, dimmed yout brilliant prospects, as it tarnished the lustre of your 
reputation. 

The transa¢tion to.which I allude, is your concern in the ship Exrza. 
BETH, and her cargo: the particulars of which I shall recall to your re. 
colleétion in stating them for the information of my other readers. This 
vessel sailed from Port L’Orient for Pondicherry, in the beginning of the 
year 1777, and was twice on trading voyages at Madras, from whence 
she sailed the last time in April 1778. Soon after her departure the news 
was received in India of France having published her treaty with the 
American Colonies, and having commenced those hostilities againt Great 
Britain which she had long been meditating. The Elizabeth, on her arri- 
val at Pondicherry, was. fitted out as a ship of war, sailed in company 
with another French cruizer, and captured the Osterley, one of the ships 
in the service of the English East India Company, bound to Europe, 
laden with a very valuable cargo. Among the passengers on board the 
Osterley, were Mr. T. Parry, and Mr. D. Barwell; these Gentlemen 
wrote a joint letter to the Court of Dire¢tors, stating, that the Elizabeth 


was reported to belong to British owners, and that there appeared reason — 


to suspeét that the conduct of some of the Company’s civil servants at 
Madras respecting her, had been highly improper. An investigation was 
ordered ; but several years elapsed before any material proceedings took 
place. At length, on the surrender of Pondicherry, the journal of the 
Governor falling into the hands of the captors, and being said to disclose 
circumstances conne¢ted with this ship, which heightened the suspicions 
before entertained, more peremptory orders weré sent out by the Court of 
Dire¢étors to the Government at Madras, and in consequence Messrs. John 
Turing, Paul Benfield, and Francis Lind, were appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry, with power to examine witnesses on oath. In their Report, 





haps, came the notion, in after times, that it was immediately derived 


from Heaven ; no improbable conjecture, if we consider that it is the» 


feundation of all knowledge ; and little favourable to that over-weening 
self-love, which the wisest of the Heathens cherished, amidst all their pro. 
fessions of humility. 
The comic poets, to whom nothing was sacred, have of course made 
free with this ; Menander pleasantly observes— 
Kava mon’ ap’ ecw oe xaAws EAP MEVOU 
ToTNQOI TEATTON, xpnosuwrepov yop wy 
T6 TNQOL TOTS AAAOTS 
Away with that fam’d sentence know THYSELF, 
*Tis not well put ; KNow oTHERs, to my thinking, 
1s a more apt and profitable maxim. 
Vide Girrorn’s Translation and Note. 
dared 
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dated January 25th, 1788, they complain of not having been furnished 
with proper documents te direét their inquiries, particularly the journal 
ef ske Governor of Pondicherry, and the examinations of the Officers of 
the Osterley after their return to Europe. ‘he most important evidence 
in their Report, is that of Mr. Mowbray, who acted as agent for the 
Elizabeth at Madras. ‘his Gentleman appears to have revealed facts, 
ard given up documents, in his first examination, which when better 
advised (possibly by your brether Mr. Benjamin Sullivan, who was then 
Atterney General at Madras), he much regretted. He afterwards de- 
clined apswering any questions, but such as were expressly prescribed by 
the order of Government; remonstrated with:the Committee for having 
exceeded their powers, by inquiring into the ownership of the vessel, and 
the intelligence said to have been communicated by British subjeéts ; and 
menaced them (to use their osvn expression), unless they consented to re- 
turn the papers which he had deiivered up, and to expunge from his exa-. 
mination the evidence which he had given relative to these topics. The 
Committee of Inquiry referred to the Government, who supparted them 
in the whole of their proceedings ; and Mr. Mowbray then felt himself 
“obliged to answer all interrogatories. The substance of his deposition is, 
that in the year 1776, you and Mr. John Whitehill, being together in 
France, entered into an agreement with Messrs. Admyraulds and Son, of 
Rochelle, to hold each one-fourth share in this ship Elizabeth; that Mr. 
Whitehj]l gave him this information at Madras in 1777; adding, that 
he had disposed of his share previous to his return to India, though his 
conduct, and the interest which he took in the concerns of the ship were 
strong presumptions that he still retained it ; that he never understood from 
him that you had sold your share ; that the fact of Mr. Whitehill and your. 
gelf being owners of her, was confirmed to him by Captain Crozut, and 
Mr. Mellitore, the Supercargo of the Elizabeth, who shewed him an 
agreement into which you had entered, binding yourself under a penalty 
to furnish 29,0001. for your proportion of her homeward-bound cargo; 
that he received 60,000 pagodas, part of the funds which you had so en- 
gaged to furnish ; that you and Mr. Whitehill were interested in the 
goods purchased for her at Madras, and Janded at Pondicherry, being in- 
tended as part-of the homeward-bound cargo, had not the war prevented 
her return to Europe ; that the proceeds of your goods were to have been 
remitted to Messrs. Lee, Ayton, Brassey, and Co. bankers of London ; 
that the Captain of the Elizabeth laid his accounts before Mr. Oakley, 
who aéted as your attorney at Madras ; that the Elizabeth was principally 
Joaded on her voyage from France to Pondicherry, with military stores 
for the use of the French Government, and carried out 120 troops, be. 
Sides officers ; that~he did not know haw the accounts betaveen the owners 
avere settled, either for the goods landed at Pondicherry, or for the prize money 
arisiug from the capture of the Osterl-y. 

Your brother, the Attorney General, declared that Mr. Mowbray was 
substituted as agent for this ship, by your brother Mr. Richard Joseph 
Sullivan, who had been nominated in that capacity by the acting owners 
at Rochelle, but had left Madras for Europe betore she arrived ; that Mr, » 
Mowbray accounted to Mr. R. J. Sullivan for half the commissions ; 
that Messrs. Whitehill and Rumbold, during their government, had the 
care of the signals, and that they and their secretaries, or other persons 
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to whom they gave their confidence, could alone have access to them.— 
No proof was obtained either from him, or any of the parties examined, 
of these signals having been a¢tually copied ; nor do the contents of the 
papers respecting the intelligence said to have been communicated by Bri. 
tish subjects, which were first given up, and afterwards so eagerly re. 
@manded by Mr. Mowbray, appear in the proceedings. 

On this Report being transmitted to the Court of Direators, you, Sir, 
thought proper to submit to a priv = e examination before the Secret Com. 
mittee ; in consequence of whose Renort, the Court at their meeting of 
November 5, 17%8, came to the followin g resolutions : 

‘© The Court ‘taking i into further consideration a]! the. papers that have 
been laid before them relative to the French ship Elizabeth, which was 
dispatched from Port L*Orient to the Fast Indies in 1777, and after duly 
weighing all the circumstances of the case, are of opinion, and do therefore 
resolve, 

‘¢ That the Company’ s Solicitor be directed to institute a suit, or suits 
at law or in equity, against John Whitchili, E:q. formerly Presicent and 
Governor of Fort St. Georg*, on account of his transa€tions and condatt 
respe€ting the French ship Elizabeth. 

‘© The Court having maturely weighed all the circumstances of the 
case of the ship Elizabeth and her cargo, as they respect Mr. John Sulli- 
var, and the matters a!leged by him in allev:ation o° his conduét ; and 
also cons dering the greet length of time that has elapsed since these trans. 
actions happened, and the general merits of Mr. Suilivan’s conduct in the 
important stations he has held under the Company, are of op nion, that 
no suit be commenced against the said John Sullivan, on account of his 
commercial concern in the said ship and cargo: but in order to mark their 
disajprebation of such transactions in future, and to make an example for 
his illicit trade, the Court declare this resolution to be upon condition of 
the said John Sullivan forthwith paying to the Company the sum of 
4000l. 

«© That Mr. Richard Joseph Sullivan, who was the agent to this con- 
cern, and Mr. George Mowbray, who succeeded him in. that capacity, 
be muléted in the sum of scol. each, over and above the sums received 
by them for cominission ; and that the several other agents employed jn 
procuring goods for the said ship F ‘lizabeth, be mulcted in the sum of 

z50l.each, over ard above the sum received by them for commission; 
the amount of which shall be ascertained by the said several persons upon 
oath. 

“¢ That this Court disepprove of the conduct of Messrs. Motteux and 
Co. with respect to the consignment on the said ship Elizabeth of 300 
pipes of Madeira wine, and oi her article:, made by them ; but as it ap. 

ears fram the Report of a Secret Commi ittee. that the avowed defence of 
Mr. Motteux against any charge that may, be made against his house for 
illicit trade in the said ship, will disclose a transa@tion which the Com. 
mittee conceive the Company stand engaged to conceal, the Court, there- 
fore, feel themselves constrained to resolve, that no farther measure with 
respect to the parties concerned in the said consignment ought to be 
taken.’’ 


Had you not neglected the observance of that admirable precept of Py-. 


thagoras, you would have escaped your share in this memorable sentence ; 
for 
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for after agreeing to take an interest in a French ship and ‘catgo, had yeu 
consulted your pillow on the propriety of the measure, you surely, must 
have retracted so very improper an engagemenr. 

Every person, on entering into the service of the East India Company, 
signs indentures, and gives 2 bond, with scearity for the performance of 
the covenants they contain, one of which is to the following tenor : 

© And thesaid — doth coveriant and agree, that he will not in any 
manner contrary tothe meaning of the Act before-mentioned, and contrary 
to the regulations made by the said Company, trade, correspond, or be 
in any ways-aiding or employed by or for any fore'g» company, or any 
person or persons whatsoever, who shall trade within the limits of the 
said Company’s trade, under any forcign commission or authority ; nor 
shall by himself, or in conjunction with any persons whatsoever, ¢arry on 
any sort of trade, either from or to any place within the said Company’s 
Jimits, or from any place whatsoever but such as is expressly 
allowed.’’ 

Other clauses follow, binding the party to pay 2amages double the va. 
lue of all goods so traded for, or bartered, either on his own account, or 
as agent for others; and providing, that if he remain in the Company's 
service after the expiration of his indentures, he shall be bound by the 
conditions herein before agreed upon. 

Comparing the Report of the Court of Inquiry at Madras, and the re- 
solution of the Court of Directors respecting your condu&t, with these 
covenants in your engagement to the East India Company, the alterna. 
tive offered you appears an at of extraordinary lenity : and indeed is 
stated to be so considered in the resolution itself. Your friend and 
pattner in this concern, Mr. John Whitehill, chose rather to fly his 
country, than abide the consequences of the legal proceedings which were 
direfted to be instituted against him, and died an exile in France. Mr, 
Morteux, though screened, like yourself, from the strong arm’ of the 
law, did not escape from disgrace ; for soon after he lost his seat in the 
Direfion, of which he had before been Chairman, and did not long sur. 
vive this mortifying exposure. ‘The particulars of that dark and myste- 
rious part of this transaction, over .w hich the Dire€tors fele themselves 
constrained to throw a veil, I know not, nor probably will they ever pub. 
licly transpire. : 

You, however, happily emerged from this cloud, ard soon rese again 
into distinétion. Fortunately your want of fidelity to your former em. 
ployers did not deprive you of the patronage of your noble relative, who 
formerly held the government of Madras, where the general merits of 
-your condv&t, in the important stations which you filled as a servant of 
the East India Company, cou!d be best appreciated ; and on his being ap. 
pointed Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, in the Adding. 
tonian Administration, we find you acting as Under Secretary. As a mém. 
ber of His Majesty’s Privy Council, you have since prefixed Right Ho. 
nourable to your name ; and, asa member of the Board of Controul, have 
been set over that very Court of Directors before whom you were exa- 
mined, and by whom you were thus amerced, for betraying those in. 
terests which you were bound by gratitude, as well as duty, to support, 
and violating those covenants which you were pledged to fulfil. 

During the period that Lord Buckinghamshire and yourself filled the of. 
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fices of Principal and Under Qecretary of State for the Colonial Depart. 
ment, Colonel Fullarton, who had served with you in India, was ap. 
pointed one of the Commissioners for the Government of Trinidad. In 
consequence of the divisions which took place between him and his col. 
leagues, soon after his arrival! in that colony, they resigned, and he was 
recalled. The charges which he brought against Colonel Picton, after 
his returnto England, are well known, and were said by Dr. Lynch to 
have been predicted to him by you, when they could only have been so 

redicted, in consequence of having been predetermined. Colonel Draper, 
belieying the declaration and attestation of Dr. Lynch, drew conclusions 
fran them, inhis ‘* Address to the British Public,’’ reflecting so strongly 
wpon your condua&t, as to have exposed himself to a criminal information, 
which you obtained against him, by making an affidavit, denying the 
rruth of Dr. Lynch’s assertions. ‘This gentleman is now understood to be 
on his way to England, to confirm, ina British court of justice, what he 
has sworn to in I rimidad; and the trial is suspended until his arrival. As 
I know too well the re.pect due to the tribunals of my country, to offer 
any observations on a cause pendente Jitv, 1 shall confiie myself at present 
to the topic which J have selected for the subjett of this letter, and which, 
{ crust, will impress some useful reflections on the minds of my readers. 
Ie will teach them that, sooner or later, intrigue will be detected and ex. 
posed; and that it, in the pursuit of unjustifiable projects, a man be led 
into temptation, he still may retrace his steps, and be delivered from evil, 
by remeisbering and practising those inestimable precepts which are com- 
prized in the Goiden Verses ot Pythagoras. 

VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, 





ON THE DIMINUTION OF THE NUMBER OF CLERICAL 
STUDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


SiR, 


YOUR Correspondent Senex, in the Review for November last, 
states as a sfrious ground of complaint and alarm, the diminution of the 
Clergy of the Church of LEugland: and expresses an earnest wish that you 
shoud enquire lf hether the reporis which have come to his cars are or are 
k facts. Those reports are, That the number of young men 
brought up to the Church at our Universities has been for several years gradu- 
ally diminishing; that the candidates for Holy Orders are not necrly so many as 
they have firmerty beens and that the country affords very few instances of 
youths, intended fir the sucred funélions, excepting the children of noblemen or 
gentlemen, who bave livings in their own gift. 

That these reports are iounded on facts, hardly any man, who has turned 
his attention to the subject, will entertain a doubt ; and, if you have not 
received any more satista¢tory account of the matter, and think the rea- 
sons which [ shall suggest for this diminution, worthy of a place in your 
Review, your san ag Senex, and your readers in general, will have 
an opportunity of judging of their force and truth. 

1. The first of those reasons is, the increased expence of a literary edu- 
eation, where it was formerly obtained upon very easy terms, In some of 
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the northern distri€ts of England, the farmer, 40 years ago, sold every arti- 
ele of his produce, not only for less than half its present price, butso low, 
that in some instances it was hardly worth carriage to the next market- 
town. He was at the same time desirous of giving his son such.an educa. 
tion, as might exempt him from the severe labour which he had himself 
undergone, and place him in a rank in life of more ease and dignity than 
his own; and the small expence of supporting him at home, and the en- 
dowed schools with which those districts abound, and where a very trifling 
compensation is required for the master, at once suggested the idea of this 
liberal education, and enabled him to obtain it for his child*. Local cir-: ’ 
cumstances also pointed out the Church as the most eligible profession, In 
many very extensive, and now very populous, parishes of the north, nu- 
merous chapels of case are erected, and many of them very slenderly en- 
dowed. ‘he parish of Kendal, in W estmoreland, alone contains, I think, 
thirteen of those chapels ; and forty years ago not one in three of them 
produced to the officiating clergyman a clear income of fifty pounds a year. 
In order to supply these chapels with ministers, the bishops of our north- 
ern dioceses are under the necessity of ordaining young men, without 4 
degree from either of our universities ; and as the farmer frequently ob- 
tained one of those endowed schools, which I have mentioned, for his 
son, at about eighteen years of age, and frequentiy one of the chapels as 
goon as he could be ordained; here was a powerful and effectual induce- 
ment to give that son the best education which circumstances allowed, It 
ought also to be observed, that this education has produced many useful 
and valuable members of society, not only as able teachers in our schools,, 
and officigting ministers in the secondary appointments of the clergy, but 
in several instances men who bine deservedly risen to stations of great 
sespectability and importance in the church, ‘The supply of clergymen, 
Lowever, from this source, is now very much diminished. The expence of 
maintenance for a youth at home is more than doubled: the youth him. 
self is less willing to engige in the labours of a school; and the chapels 
no longer offer a liberal support. ‘lhey are certainly much increased in 
emolument by the eer of value in the sma‘l farms, with which many 
of them are endo. wed, nad by the operation of the first fruits and tenths 
from larger livings,*usually known by the appellation of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne, But this increase of emolument has by no means ke “pt pace 
with the increase in the expence of all the necessaries of lite,” and still 
less with the increase of our taste for luxury aud ostentation. 

2. This increased expence of education likewise operates the more for- , 
cibly, by being subject to a disadvantageous comparison with the expences 
of an education for trade. Instead of maintaining his son till eighteen 
years of age for a school, or till twenty-three tor admission into the 
church, the farmer can send him to business in his fifteenth or sixteenth 
year ; and, for a small premium at that period, exempt himself from any 
further charges on the son’s account ; and, what is always a most import- 
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* The author of these observations was for seven years the pupil of one 
of those endowed schools, where the legal demand of the master, for the 
inhabitants of the hamlet, was then, and is still only, one shilling a 
quarter, — 
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ant objet with a parent of this deseription, with reasonable prospeéts df 
such future opuleuce, as no school or curacy can pretend to rival. The 
manufatories of Manchester and Sheffield have much greater pecuniary 
attractions than either our country schools, or our national church. With 
whatever force these consideration apply to the northern distriéts of Eng- 

Jand, they apply with equal force to the Principality of Wales; and J 
ynderstand that the supply of clergymen from shersie, is for the same rea- 
sons diminished in the same proportion. 

This. consideration of expence operates very powerfully against sending 
‘a youth to either of our Universities, Exhibitions, and other perquisites 
to dependent members, being usually fixed sums, have in a great measure, 
like all other stipendiary payments of long standing, lost thetr value and 
their influence. Forty years ago an independent member, supporting the 
appearance and character of a clergyman, kept his terms and obtained his 
first degree for less than five hundred pounds: with the present prices, and 
present “fashions, the same objeéts will now cost him double the sum. 
Here, then, is a very heavy expence to be certainly incurred, according 
to common calculation, for an uncertain advantage : : a sum of money to 
be paid for the privilege of holding preferment in the church, when it can 
be obtained, which would establish a youth very advantageously in many 
other reputable occupations of much greater profit. 

3. Another cause of the diminucion of the clergy may be traced in 
that magnitude of our navy and army, which has been found necessary 
for many years past, and which is not likely tu be less necessary for many 
years tocome, ‘The ingenious youth of the country are led bya variety 
of motives to prefer military commissions to Holy Orders; and, as I 
understand there is some difiiculty in finding a sufficient number of the 
sons of gentlemen to accept these commisstons, the numbers of our youth, 
intended for the church, must inevitably have declined. The rapid dimi. 
nution of pupils in our public schools and our universities, in the year 
19793, was within the observation, and myst be still in the recolleftion 
ot many of vour readers. 

4. To this cause of the diminution in question, much additional force 
ss given by the general marners of the trmes. Ido not mean to enter 
Into any querulous sarcasms on the degeneracy of the age in which we 
live, or any invidious comparisoi ns between our own vices, and the virtues 
of our fathers-—for J mean only to argue from faéts thie will not be dis. 
puted. Attention to the performance of religious duties is certainly in 
the present day nesher frequent nor firvent. Family prayer, and the 


reading of sermons in families, have almost entirely ceased amongst us.—= 


WTS hip , if it be not in reality the same thing has the same effeét upon 
those, abn us, as negligence and indifference ; raed thus the minds of our 
sons aresnot duly impressed with sentiments of religion, nor is their at. 
tachment conciliated to the clerical profession. Nor is this the whole, or 
pethaps the worst. No man can fail to remark, that the love of plea- 
sure and dissipation is as ex tensive as it is powerful amongst us; and that 
our sons are very early introduced to all the pleasures of general society. 
Before.a youth attains to those years of discretion, very properly required 
for admission into Holy Ordets, he is enabled to make his observations 
on the conduct of those about him; and he cannot fail to a that a 

clergyman 
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clergyman must either live under what is now deemed the perpetual mor- 
tification of being excluded from many of the amusements of his neigh. 
bours and friends, or be content to share in them at the expence of some 
violation of the decencies of his clerical character, and some diminution 
of its respectability. ‘To avoid so disagreeable a dilemma, the obvious 
expedient is to avoid the profession : and as it is too much the fashion to 
allow boys to chuse their own occupation in the world, can it be a sub. 
jeGt of wonder that so many parents are disappointed, and that so few of 
their sons prefer the duties of the church. . 

5- The last, though not the least cficacious cause that I shall assign, 
for the diminution of the numbers of the clergy, is the small emoluments 
of the church, in comparison with those of the other liberal professions. 
It will be observed, perhaps, that this cause must always have operated 
with nearly the same force, and cannot, therefore, have had any peculiar 
influence in our own times. But this is by no means the true state of the 
case. The profits of trade, and the emoluments of all the professions, 
have for many years past increased in a much greater proportion than the 
revenues-of the church have been augmented. In every other profession 
the chances of success are greater, and the reward of talents at once more 
certain and more ample ; aud as these are days of calculation, and espe 
cially calculation of profit, we cannot be surprized that neither parents 
nor their sons are partial to the employments of our national church. 

All the causes that I have mentioned might be made to appear of still 
greater weight, were they stated more at large, and their reciprocal co. 
operation more fully explained ; but I fear I have already trespassed too 
far upon your valuable pages, and shall therefore only add, that I do nor, 
with your Correspondent Senex, apprehend any great danger to the Church 
or State from the present diminution in the numbers of the clergy ; be- 
cause, I think, that as soon as this diminution shall be generally felr, 
and preferment be more easily obtained, their number will again increase, 
But, at the same time, I do not expect they will soon amount to the nums 
bers that we have seen; because I am afraid that the causes which have 
operated to their diminution will not soon be corrected, nor easily removed. 

I am, Sir, your most cbedient servant, 
December 13s 1806. OXONTENSIS, 
neh Zs 
THE NUNS AT NEW-HALL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
SIR, 
HOWEVER the Correspondent, who writes in vour last on the. 
subject of New-hall, may be well informed as 


\e 


to the history of this an- 
eient house, he is totally a stranger to that of its present inhabitants. 
Presuming upon the candour you profess, that you will have no objeétion 
to set your readers right, I scnd you the tollowing particulars, which I 
know to be true. The Ladies who at present reside there, are not foreign. 
ers, as he represents them, but natives of England—they are the commp- ' 
nity of Liege, and took refuge here from the pillage and persecution of 
the French in 1794. With their ow» property they have purchased New- 
hall and its appendages ; they receive tor education the children of Catho. 
lic parents, which used to be sent to them, or to other convents upon the 
Continent, and not Protestants to make proselytes, as your zealous Cor. 
respondent apprebends, The whole amount of the terrible evils abour 
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which he is se anxious, is then as follows :+-That the small feverues of 
these poor Ladies, and the money paid for the board of their pupils, which 
used to be spent abrowd, is now expended here. ‘They are natives of this 
kingdom, and not alieus :—ihey are subsisting upon their own property, 
and not upon gublic charity :—they receive for education. the children of 
Catholic parents, and not Protestants, to make prosely tes:—they molest 
no one; let us at least endeavour to allow them to enjoy their retirement 
in peace, as well as security. [I ain, Sir, yours, &c. A. M.S. 
N. B.—We have always expressed our wish that these unhappy re. 
fugees should be allowed ** to enjoy thetr retirement in peace, as well as 
security ;’" but in return for that peace and security which they could not 
obtain in any other country, we did expeét, and we shall continue to ex- 
peét, that they will not violate the laws of that which has afforded them 
an asylum in the hour of distress. Wecharged them with having suffered 
English Ladies to take the wil; their defend r has studiously avoided all 
reference to this fat; and, until it shall be contradi€ted from authority, 
we must believe it to be truc ; and, impressed with that belicf, we shalf 
continue to censure their conduct, whenever we shall have occasion to re. 
fer to it.— We will put a plain question to A. M.S. Has not a Miss 
Ss y taken the veil at New-hall? and are there not other novices 
there intended to take the veil? We will not take our leave of tese poor 
Ladies, without expressing our sincere pleasure at learning, that they 
have been able to purchase, with their own money, the rich domain of the 
Jate Lord Waltham ; nor without giving them a friendly caution to refer 
to the Statute Book before they again boast of their wealth.—Epivor. 








‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW, 
SIR, 

CONV INCED that your work wiil become a monument, on which 
the grateful cye of posterity will often revert with admiration, as one of 
the happy means w hich not only supported the glorious “hd, it would 
seem, inimitable Constirution or pom Country in Church und Stare, but 
contributed to preserve the whole ‘hristian World from utter ruin, the 
following facts are submitted, if wor joxtliy of a place in your interesting 
Repository. ‘Lhe circumstances, as stated in evidence in the Coart of 
King’s Bench, on the 4th of a ach at the trial of an English Catholic 
Bishop, Dr. John Milner, the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, a Mr, Gadd i, or Gabb, 
and his daughter, are taken nearly verbatim from the re port of pice cu. 
rious trial, published 1 in the Times nc ‘wspaper, and which has since been 
rendered authentic by a letter from Mr. Wheeler, exculpating his Bishop, 
but leaving the charges against himself unanswered, and even wnxdenied, of 
course acknowledged true before the public, ‘Lhe parties are all worthy 
Members of the Popish Church! his sia/ar Grace, Dr. Milner, is the 
Catholic Bishop of the Inland District ; Mr. Wheeler is a Parish Priest, 
and Bather Confessor officiating in London; Mr. Taylor and all the 
others are his humble followers. Should the faéts developed at this 
trial tend more effectually to expone that iniquitous and abominable rite 
of the Popish Church, auricular confession, and to confirm those opinions 
uniformly. maintained in the Anti- Jacobin Review, of the a¢tual state of 
Popish superstition in this Country, it will be highly agreeable to, 

Sir, your constant friend and servant, 
Russell-square, 1805. VERITAS. 
ss The 
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« The iddiétment was laid by Mr. Taylor, a sutveyor in Islington, 
ie his bishop, Dr. Milner, his father confessor, Mr. W heeler, and 
his apothecary, Mr. Gadd or Gabb, and Miss Anne G, his daughter, who 
reside in the neighbourhood of Russell. square, for conspiring to prevent 
bis marriage with a Miss Pike, of Wolverhampton. ‘Lhis lady, it ap- 
ared, was under the pious care of the titular bishop, Milner, who intro. 
Beccd Mr. 1 laylor to her as his intimate friend, and who also negotiated 
the marriage Contra¢ts. Of this bishop’s subsequent conduct, his chica. 
nery with Mr. ‘Laylor, and his horrid oaths and violent passions, things 
very natural no doubt and common to his worthy adherents in St. Giles’s, 
it is unnecessary to speak. ‘Lhe conduét of Sather Wheeler is more gene- 

rally important. ‘The wife of Mr. Taylor being im a declining state, 
priest Wheeler, who had long been the father confessor to the prosecutor's 
family, introduced Mr. Gadd or Gabb, as apothecary, who also introduced 
his eldest daughter Maria G. under the pretext of attending Mrs. ‘Taylor, 
bur in fact with a view of becoming her successor, At the time of Mr. 
Taylor’s becoming a widower, his ‘father confessor was constantly whis- 
pering the praises ot Miss Maria, whose amiable qualities rendered her an 
admirable wife tor any gentleman deserving of so much virtue and beauty. 
This project failed, and another attempt was made to introduce Miss 
Anne, whom the priest no less extolled, but with equaily bad success, as 
Mr. ‘‘aylor tound himself not ‘ bound in law, justice, honour or consci- 
ence, to marry Miss Anne G.’ The priest’s efforts, however, did not re. 
jax here: he still persisted in desiring to know the cause, and to urge 
obedience to his advice, till he discovered Mr. ‘Vaylor’s connexion with 
Miss Pike, which he was equally active in opposing. For this purpose, it 
Was necessary to secrete many of the letters which the apothecary’s 
daughters had written to Miss ‘Taylor, the daughter of the prosecutor. 
In order to get possession of this correspondence, when Miss Taylor was 
making her confession to priest Wheeler, HE REFUSED TO GRANT HER 
ABSOLUTION UNLESS SHE DELIVERED TO HIM ALL THE LETTERS! ‘Lhe 
young jady, with more firmness than could be oy ane resisted the demana ; 
but on consultation with her father, HE advised ber ta acced: to it. A bill in 
Chancery was afterwards filed against this pi ws and upright father con. 
fessor and his friends ; and‘during the proceedings in ny » the Lord 
Chancellor ordered the letters to be delivered u, #0 Mr. Taylor. In one 
of those letters the following extraordinary d eclaration, addressed to Miss 
Taylor by Miss Anne G. was read: Though I have been on my knees 
to your father, J have never been able to make him marry me, or promise 
that he ever will marry me.’? On the evidence of those letters the present 
prosecution was supported ; and its failure is perhaps moze owing to the 
prosecutor’s simplicity, and fear of his father confessor, than toany want 
of proof of the existence of the conspiracy. Perhaps, however, the pro. 
posed trial for a breach of promise of marriage with Miss Pike, may bring 
to light some qnore of those dark schemes of popish priests, and expose to 
the world their tyrannic power, their alarming influence in the most secret 
affairs between man and wife, and the true spirit by which they are stilt 
attuated in this age, as we are told, of reforme ed Catholicism in a Protestant 

Country.’’ 
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THE following lines upon the Death of the late Bishop Horsley, have 
been sent to us from Scotland, and are the produttion of the Rev. John 
Skinner, of Long-side in Aberdeenshire, a Clergyman of the Scotch 


Episcopal Church, now in the $$th year of bis age, Eheu, 
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Eheu, quid legitur? Flendem est ; deflete legentes ! 
Pracipe lugubri carmine, Musa, modos, 

Occidit heu, morbi funesto percetus idtu, 
Iile Asaruensts duxque decusque gregis. 

Ille idem Presulque bonus, Pastotque fidelis ; 
Tile antiquorum vivida imago Patrum ; 

Veri Defensor, prisci Samuelis ad instar, 
Antiquam calamo fulcit et ore Fidem. 

Ilium mirata est Ecclesia sacra docentem ; 
Est mirata gravem Curia summa Virum. 

Iilum nemo malus jaciare audebat amicum ; 
Hostilem potuit dicere nemo bonus. 

Hei mihi quantus erat! quantum laudabile in illo! 
Quantz animi vires! quantus in ore vigor ! 

Quippe Pater, Conjux, Orator, Amicus et Hospes, 
Pastor et Antistes, magnus ubique fuit. 

Cur ita, Parca ferox et inexoranda, negasti 
Tanto et tam claro tempora longa viro? 

Cur ita tot variis ornatum dotibus ausa es 
Crudeli nobis prxripuisse manu ? 

Sic visum est Superis: nec nostruim est quzrere causas 
At liccat casum rite dolere gravem. 

Anglia mesta dole tantum tibi lumen ademptum! 
Patronum ablatum Scotia mzsta dole! 

Dum colitur pietas et amor divinus honesti ; 
Dam retinet primam Scotia nostra Fidem ; 

Presulis Horste1! tamam et venerabile nomen 
Semper honordbit Scotica turma Patrum. 


a 
LITERARY INZELLIGENCE. 

A History of the Administration of the late Right Hin. William Pitt, in 
‘four volumes octave, by Mr. John Gifford and Mr. Redhead Y orke, Is, 
we understand, in a state of such forwardness, as to appear early in the 
ensuing year. This history wili, of course, include that of the very 
critical period in which Mr. Pitt lived, as well as an interesting account 
of his life and conduct. 

A new and improved Edition of The Boot of Martyrs is in the press. 

A new Edition of Dr. Reece’s Domestic Medical Guide, corrected and 
considerably enlarged, will appear very soon, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The future Communications of our respettable Correspondent, Oxonten- 
sis, will be thankfully received ; as wilt those of our. old coadjator at 
WwW n, who is informed that ‘* The Signs of the Times,’’ were ree 
Viewed, much at length, on the first appearance of the Poem, 

‘©A Yorkshire Freeholder,”" is received, and his communication will 
be used in such a way as to give it the greatest effeét. 

Mr. Wm. Lowrie is informed, that the prblication, after which he in- 
quires, was reviewed very soon after it was received. , 

The Rev. R. Poiwhele’s History of Cornwall will be reviewed very 
soon, The last volume of his History of Devonshire, his Sermons, and 
his tl three volumes of Poems, have never been received, 

Errata i in the Latin Epitaph in our-last Number.—P, 331, for vered? reas viridi ; bce seat 
te; » Blandes read Blandis ; Messus read Missus; quceque read quegue. 


= 2s én 


Ptiited 7 b. M*Millan, Bew-dtreet, ot Covent-Garden, 
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APPENDIX 


| TO VOLUME XXV. 
- 


KExvres Philosophiques, Historiques, et Litteraires, de D? Alembert. 
8vo. Pr. Vol. I. 404. Vol. Il. 478. Vol. Il. 430. Vol. 
1V. 432. A Paris, chez Jean Frangois Bastien. 1805. 


The Philosophical, Historical, and Literary Works of D’ Alembert. 


N reviewing the works of this enlightened philosopher and meta- 
physician, we feel we have undertaken a task of much delicacy ; 
admiring as we must the deepness of his research, and wide span of 
his genius, we must not suffer our admiration to seduce us from the 
duty, which the imperious call of the office that we have assumed, 
as critics, imposes on us; nor suffer any brilliancy of imagination, 
or any depth of science, to divert us from the sober investigation of 
the relation any work, however splendid, may have with the higher 
claims of moral and religious truth. 

The editor of this work, with the true spirit of a Frenchman who 
thinks /a delle passion the first point in every character, first presents 
us with D’Alembert’s portrait of Mademoiselle de |’ Espinasse, and his 
eulogium on her tomb. The character of this lady does not appear 
so amiable as we could, for the sake of the philosopher, desire ; 
she was very ambitious, and aimed unfairly at the conquest of the 
Marquis de Mora, a young Spaniard of high birth, and upon the 
occasion of this rivalship the philosopher D’Alembert becomes a 
child. We respect too much the feelings of love and friendship, even 
to wish to see our author without them in his chara&ter; but we 
would rather have found those written documents of his weakness 
from his own hand, at the end of his volumes than at the becin- 
ning, where we ask for the philosopher, and find a reed shaken by 
the wind. 

The eulogies on D’Alembert which follow, written by Marmontel 
and Condorcet, do not help us to a better view of his character. We 
find him always complaining, always as he calls it, suffering, though in 
fact he is surrounded by friends, has the patronage of kings, and all 
the advantages of literature—but he had not Mlle. de I’ Espinasse.— 
Such events as ID’Alembert experienced, would have been called by 
the more religious and moderate man, from the peculiar favour and 
protection of Providence. 
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Leaving these trifling productions, we turn to the preliminary dis. 
course on the Encyclopedia. This is, indeed, D’Alembert. The 
I’renchman is no more. We find the solid sense of the Englishman, 
We admire the intelligence and capacity of its author, the vigour of 
his mind, the clearness of his style. We see the mani of letters, the 
geometrician, the profound philosopher. We find him strong in 
proof, and rich in argument ; he is drest in the robes of learning, and 
bears about him the achievements of science ; but let us, in this eles 
gant specimen of genius and learning, as reviewers, examine it with 
moderation and care, that we may discover if something has not been 
neglected, something worthy of regard left out. 

The philosopher begins his discourse with a subjeét, the most, of 
any, iteresting to mankind, that. is, the genealogy and filiation, as 
it terms it, of the intelligencies of the human mind. “We shall sele& 
a few passages for our readers, which we consider highly worthy 
of attention, though we confess that they do not satisty | us on the 


subject. 


** We may divide the whole of our intelligencies into dire& and com. 
pound. ‘Ihe dire¢t are such as we receive immediately without any ope. 
ration of our will, which finding constantly open all the. portals of the 
soul, if I may be allowed the expression, enter without difficulty or re- 
sistance. ‘The compound intelligencies are those that the mind acquires 
. working up the dire¢t intelligencics, in uniting, and in combining 
tem. 


«© All our direét intelligencies may be reduced to those which we re. 


eeive by the senses, from whence it follows, that it is to our sensations 
that we are indebted for all our ideas. This principle of the first philo. 
sophers had been for ages regarded as an axiom by schoolmen; to obtain 
that honour, it was only necessary that it should be ancient, and they 
would have defended with the same warmth the doGrine of substantial 
forms, or the occult qualities. Thus was this truth, at the revival of 
philosophy, treated as an absurd opinion, by which title it was distin. 
guished by them and proscribed, because nothing is so dangerous for truth, 
or exposes it more to be misunderstood, than its alliance, or neighbour. 
hood with error. The system of innate ideas, alluring in many respects, 
and more s'riking, because it is less known, succeeded to the axiom of 
she schoolmen, and after having reigned a long time, it even now pre- 
serves some partizans. So much dithculty has truth to resume its seat in 
the mind, when once prejudice or sophistry has driven it from its em- 
pire ; but at present the generality of mankind agree that the ancients 
were right, and it is not the only question upon which we begin to be 
teconci'ed to their opinions, 
~ “© Nothing is more certain than the existence of our sensations. .Hence 
to demonstrate that they are the principle of all our intelligencies, it will.be 
sufficient to show that they may he so, for in true philosophy every deduc- 
tion which has for its basis, facts, or acknowledged truths, is preferable 
to that which is merely supported on hypothesis, however ingenious.— 
Why must we spppose that we bave piimary notions, purely intelledtual, 
since 
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since to form them we have neéd of nothing further than to reflect upon 
our sensations?’’ 


Thus does D’Alembert, in a very clear. and perspicuous manner, 
present to us'the history of the rise of the intelligencies we receive 
from our ‘sensations; and, taking it for granted, that his reasoning 
may be pure from any of the insinuating ‘poison, and from that spe- 
cies of degrading and self-created ignorance, sought after and attained 
by the modern philosophers, we feel.inclined to w eigh with attention 
the fair and honest opinion of the metaphysician, who from: his re- 
searches into the nature of the human inind, tells us— 

‘¢ That it is evident that the notions, purely intellectual, of virtue 
and vice, the principle and the necessity of the laws, the immortality of 
the soul, the existence of a God, and our duties towards him ; in a word, 
the truths of which we have the most frequent and most indispensal ble 
need, are the fruits of the first combined ideas occasioned by our sensa- 
tions. : 

‘« Here, therefore, are we shewn the limits of the human capacity.— 
We may combine as much, and as long as we please ; our combinations 
will not help us to the knowledge of the power by which we are, ena- 
ats to refle@ on those dire intelligencies, nor even to the power by 

hich a mass of material substance has life and aGtion; nor to one che- 

‘ishing truth of the nature of a future life, nor of the attributes of the 
Deity, nor of rewards and punishments, nor of retribution. Alas! how 
imperfe® then is the human understanding, and how much occasion does 
there.appear to have been for inspired writers, and for revelation, on 
which subjects: modern philosophy -chuses also to doubt, because the evi. 
‘dences received are not ef mathematical certainty.”’ 

Perhaps an author ‘could not do more service to society, in the 
disjointed times in which we live, than to engage men to a considera 
tion of what are the principles of trath, rat! rer than of the question 
of the existence of origins intellectual ideas, or of their acquirement, 
by reflecting on our sensations. It would ‘a a Weekes employment to 
endeavour to settle and determine what is pure reason, and a pure re- 
ligion, that the affected difference of opinion which ‘prevails ‘a among 
mankind, might yield by degrees to the truths of some certain fixed 
principles, anc dan universal assent become established like axioms in 
the mind ; the beautiful analogies of nature, reason, and religion, 
would then be seen and acknowledged ; we should then rather consi- 
der what tends: most to the happiness of man, than bow those consi- 
derations are effected ; that every thing which tends to the true hap- 
piness of man (we mean that happiness which will endure and serve 
US through life), as far as it may extend its benign influences in so- 
ciety, is good, according to the portion it bestows ; now, the tenets of 
vall religions tend to the happiness of man, and the segulation of his 
‘conduct in society, and are therefore good ; and that religion which 
‘tends most to his true happiness, is the best. . That the pure Christian 
religion contains the largest portion of good, would not be difficult to 

Gg2 prove. 
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prove.—Reason and religion never look so lovely as when they are 
hand in hand—it is only the pride of the philosopher, or of the bigot, 
that would separate them. 

To do justice to the philosophy of D’Alembert, he seems con- 
vinced of the narrow capacity of the human mind, which appears 
circumscribed to the power of combining dire intelligencies re- 
ceived by its sensations, and which cannot be of vast number, though 
the combinations, like the changes on the notes of music, are incal- 
culable. 

Let us now attend to what M. D’Alembert says on religion : 


“€ Nothing (he tells us) is more needful to us than a revealed religicn, 
which will aét as a supplement to our national inteHigence. It will open 
to us that part which has been hid from our view, but as far only as may 
be absolutely necessary for us to know; a curtain is drawn which con. 
ceals the rest, and will most likely always continue to do. Some truths 
to believe, a few precepts to observe, and we see the whole of revealed 
religion. Nevertheless, by means of the light which it has afforded 
the world, the vulgar are more fixed and decided upon a great num. 
ber of important questions, than all the different sects of philosophers 
ever were,” 


After this avowal and opinion, we must observe, that we do not 
see why the author should have almost entirely neglected to treat of 
a subject so acknowledged to be beneficial and necessary to man; the 
excuse for this, contained in his Advertisement, and which occasions 
us. at all to advert to the Encyclopedia, is at best unsatisfactory.— 
D’ Alembert says, that ‘ some critics complain of him that he has not 
spoken at Jength on the Christian religion, which the author says, he 
could have very well dispensed with speaking of at all, since, he says, 
it isa part of knowledge superior to, and out of the system of an 
Encyclopedia.” 

Let us ask if the inquirer into the truth, beauties, and evidences 
of Christianity, is to be disappointed in his search, and to tind a blank 
space only, where he might reasonably have expected a rich field of 
information ? . Is not this neglecting to promulgate blessings among 
men? Is not giving a place to natural religion, giving a preference 
to natural religion ? to that imperfect religion of nature, which the 
philosopher himself admits can attain but litle knowledge of a Deity, 
and no certainty as to our proper duties towards him, and which, if 
we allow the facts, and title of the Christian religion to belief, is merely 


the insufficient evidence of our combined ideas working upon the- 


direét intelligencies received by our sensations, while the other is 
divine. 

However the work which we peruse may be stored with science, 
we feel it our duty not only to keep up the fence which surrounds 
the tair tree of religion—a tree which has given shelter under i 
branches te millions of buman beings, tired and fatigued with the te- 

dious 
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dious and otherwise insupportable journey of life; but we would also 
preserve it for the happiness of future ages trom the chill blights of that 
philosophy, if it can be so called, which would, with the frost of an 
unfeeling indriference, check its growth in that happy soil where it is 
almost indigenous. We consider the Christian rejigion to be a trea- 
sure of hope and satisfaction to the good man, worthy of a space in, 
and suited to the research of, the most elaborate Encyclopedia. 

We may fairly think that we owe this deficiency in the works 
of the enlightened D’Alembert, to the fashion of the philosophy 
of the time in which he lived, and which has, very lately, rear- 
ed its preposterous head over religion. We have noticed the 
career of this impostor, who, with uplifted crest, and audacious 
front, sheltering himself within the narrow limits of the human capa- 
city, and desirous to bring all intelligence to the narrow space of his 
own comprehension, deserving as much credit for wisdom, as the 
man who is only thought wise because he never opens his mouth, 
goes about replying to every one he hears—prove, and we will believe. 

We proceed in our work to pages which embrace subjects, if not 
more worthy of the labour of the “philosopher, yet more suited to his 
accustomed research. He treats of algebra, geometry, and mechanics, 
each of which he considers marked with the seal of evidence; andon 
these heads, as well as on logic, chronology, history, sculpture, and 
painting, our author shows the most masterly talents, anda profound. 
ness of knowledye and investigation rarely equalled. 

The limits of the review of any single work obiige us to pass over 
many of the pages of the preliminary “discourse. We do not do i It, 
however, witout lamenting the proscription, nor without a general 
approbation of the author. 

We come next to that part of .this treatise, for so it may be called, 
on Nature, Reason, and Philosophy, where he speaks of the powers 
of the human mind, and where he very ably defines of what they 
consist, and their proper order. He ranks these powers under three 
heads, Memory, Reason, and Imagination, which perhaps include 
in their several circles the whole of the capacities of the human mind, 
and are the three different ways by whicii the mind works upon the 


objects of its thoughts. 


‘© These three faculties form, first the three general divisions of our 
system, and the three general objects of the human intelligencies—history, 
which is derived from memory ; phiiosophy, which ts the fruit of reason 
and the fine arts, to which the imagination gives birth. If we place rea- 
son before the imagination, that order appears to us correct, and conform- 
able to the natural progress made by the operations of the mind. The 
imagination is a creative faculty; and the mind, before it thinks of creat. 
ing, begins by reasoning on what it sees, or hears ; ; another motive which 
determines the propriety of placing reason before the imagination is, that 
in the last faculty of the mind the two others are ina certain degree 


united, and that reason accompanies memory, The mind neither creates 
G 23 nor 
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nor imagines ohjetts,y but as far as they are like those which it has knowa 
by its difect iatelligencies and sensations; the farther it is off from those 
objects, the more are the beings which it forms unnatural and disto-ted. 
Hence in the imitation of nature, invention even is confined to certain rules, 
and they are those rules which principally form that part of philosophy 
called the fine.arts, even now but imperte@,. because it can only, be the 
work of genius, and genius prefers to create rather than to examine and 
arrai ge,’’ 


Before we take leave of the Preliminary Discourse of D’Alembert; 
we shall make a few remarks upon the observations which follow on 
the subject of revealed religion, and then quit this particular portion of 
his works, to proceed to investigate the contents of his other volumes. 


«« The science of the Deity called Theology, has two branches, -natu- 
ral theology, which has no other knowledge of God than that which is 
produced by pure reascn, (a knowledge which is far from being complete) ; 
and revealed theology. ‘Lhe last draws from sacred history a knowledge 
more perfect of the Deity. From the same source is the science of created 
Spirits. We have thought it our duty here to differ from our author (Lord 
Chancellor Bacon); it strikes us that science, considered as belonging to 
reason, should not be divided, as it has been by him, into theology and 
philosophy, for revealed theology is nothing more shan the application 
of reason to revealed fa&s; Or, to express it better, that it depends 
upon history for the dogmas which it teaches, and upon philosophy for the 
consequences which it draws from those dogmas. Hence to separate theo- 
logy from philosophy, is tearing a branch irom the trunk to which it natu- 
rally belongs. It appears also, that the science of spirits belongs more 
intimately to revealed theology than to natural theology.’ 


‘Here again we are sorry to observe in our philosopher, that same 
apathy and lukewarmness towards revealed religion, which. charaéte- 
rizes the whole of his works; insensible to any thing but demonstrable 
facts, he deserts the major of the proposition, that is, the truth of re- 
velation, to prove the minor proposition, that revealed theology is no- 
thing more than the application of reason to revealed tacts. Reason 
we fear may, as we have found, be very unwilling to consent to fa¢ts 
which she cannot comprehend, nor therefore understand: Natural 
theology, it 1s admitted by D’ Alembert, gives us but an indistinct, 
imperfect knowledge of the Deity ; and yet he would have the facts 
of revealed religion decided upon, and by this ignorant judge, who is 
unable to open the volume of nature, much less without its ' being 
laid before him by the love and mercy of the Deity himself, to peruse’ 
the mysterious pages of revelation, which must be accepted by faith,’ 
and approved, not merely permitted by reason. 

We are of opinion that the criticism contained in the note at the 
beginning of the Preface to the third volume of the Encyclopedia, 
touching the alteration of the words xe peuvent, has been well made ; 
for we cannot bring ourselves to think with the author of the Apology, 
that xe peuvent does not mean an absolute impossibility, The note 1s 
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as follows : in the article, ** The Love of the Arts and Sciences,” 
it is said, that— 


‘© The greater part of mankind honour letters as they do religion and 
virtue, “that is to say, as a thing which they xe penvent, con not under. 
stand, nor love, nor practice. ‘These words caw not, have offended some 
persons, and for that reason we have substituted the words we veulent, 
will not, in the printed errata at the end of the second volume; however, 
if it may be allowed us to represent to the timorous who have so easily 
taken an alarm, that the words we pouvoir are not always taken in the 
sense of An absolut e impossibility. There is not any one, Lord! (says 
Mordecai in’the book of Esther) who can resist thy will? . However, in 
truth, man being a free agent, can resist the will of God. Hence this 
passage should not be taken in the fullest extent of its meaning; why 
not then have supposed that the author of the proposition on that subject 
might have in view a more orthodox opinion? But it is needful to raise 
up against the work, truly good men, too commonly the dupes of those 
who only wish to appear so.”’ 


Now we think, and all the facts of sacred history will bear us 
through the sg th 8 that man, though a free agent, can not resist the 
will of God; consider man only a free agent as in his several re- 
lations to bi domiaion over the creation of this world, and to his 
fellow-creature MAN; he is only left free as to his desires by the 
organization of his mind, the better to display his character, and that 
he may serve voluntarily the truth; but we believe that the mis- 
chievous will of mau may be restrained, controuled, and prevented by 
the superior will of God working through the mysteriousness of his 
Providence. ‘There is something impious in the thought, that the Su- 
preme Being cannot aire St(nor controul the will of his creature man. 
May not the philosopher say, that it is owing to that power that we 
sometimes receive by our sensaiions direct inteliig renscies, which we 
combiné and aé upon as our own, by which we adopt insensibly the 
conformation and result of his will over that over our own? ‘Thus 

was the bad heart of Pharaoh, made by Gop himself to resist the 
will of Gop himself, that his power in favour of the children of 
Israel might be manifested ; and that they, obdurate and jncreduious 
as they were, mig! see that the Almig ty could pertorm the pros 
mises he made, ea bring every thing about for the good of those he 
loved. 

We recollect abeautiful passage, ta a work where it would not be 
looked. tor, the Arabian Nigits Litertamments, which, very finely 
expresses this particular power of the Deity, ‘ c. i upon the Almighty 
he will help thee, thou needst not perplex thy self about any thing 
else ; shut thine eyes, and while that thou art asleep, he will chanee 
thy bad fortune into good ;’ > and, indeed, without the hope of this 
diretion, what beacon have the good to look to, in the voyage of hu- 
man life ? 

To complete the system of his discourse, the ph'losopher next un- 
folds the remaining subjects of his Encyclopedia, Painting, Scuip- 
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ture, Archite€iure, Poetry, and Music, being that share of the gene- 
ral division of science which is created by the imagination, and pros 
perly denominated the fie arts. 

What follows of this admirable discourse of the philosopher D’ Alem- 
bert, is a summary of the gradations of knowledgé, to its arrival at 
its present state in the world, in which the author has occasion to men- 
tion the various philosophers, as well English as French, who have 
gone over the same scientific ground before him ; and it 1s but doing 


him justice to say, that he very fairly appreciates the talents of 


each of those his fellow-labourers in the culture of the human under- 
standing. 

At the end of this discourse is the ingenious Chart of the Intelligen- 
cies of the Human Mind, under the general head of Knowledge, and 
the three grand divisions, Memory, Reason, and the Understanding. 
This chart is thé workmanship of M. Diderot, and is very fairly 
stated to have owed its origin to the Tree of ‘Knowledge of the illus- 
trious Bacon. 

The second volume of the author’s works presents to us the Elements 
of Philosophy, wherein he developes the first principles of the several 
sciences on which he treats, in a way that deserves particular mention. 
Logic, metaphysics, morals, grammar, mathematics, geometry, mecha- 
nics, astronomy, &c. &c. are discussed in astyle of clearness and pre- 
cision that would engage even a reader unaccustomed to abstract 
studies, to a perusal of its pages, whicd contain more wuths in a small 
space, than perhaps are to be found in most other works on scieuce.— 
The ‘explitations which accompany each separate treatise, are 
curious and even entertaining ; in short, the whole of the Ele- 
ments of Philosophy, which are on subje&s suiiably enough deno- 
minated by him difficult and uninteres:iug, Jerive from his style compre- 
hensiveness and ingenuity, a position of instruction both advantageous 
and acceptable to the refleCling mind, which would tain acquire the 
knowledge it seeks after, not only by the most direct and nearest road, 
but by that path which may not be alrogether destitute of the scenery of 
science. Wecannot enough recommend this course of elementary 
knowledge to the scholar in philosophy. 

Logic is the first subjeét of this elementary treatise, and iis expli- 
cation is/very ably conducied. The Art of Conjecture is distinguished 
by the author as divided into three branches; the first, the Analysis 
of Probabilities in the Gaine of Hazaid; the second, an Extension 
of thac Analysis to different Questions relative to common Life : as 
that which applies to the Duration of the Existence.of any Man, to 
the Price of Annuities, to Insurances, to Inoculation. The third 
branch has for its objeét the sciences wherein it is most rare or im- 
possible to arrive at demonstration, and in which the Art of Conjeéture 
is usetul,. as Physics, History, Medicine, and the Science of the 
World, or the art of conducting ourselves with society so as to des 
rive every possible advantage from it, without breaking through the 
ebligations which for the good of all it necessarily imposes, 


In 
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In this treatise on the Art of ConjeCture, is the very flattering com- 
pliment paid by our author to the great Frederic of Prussia, Ina 
voyage which the author made to W esel, wh.ther he ‘had been sent 
for by that King, after the peace of 1763. the Monarch, after 
embracing him affectionately, demanded, //hether the mathematics 
furnish any means of calculating probabilities in politics? “The geome- 
trician answered with more politeness than belongs to our English 
geometric ians, ‘* that he did not know of any method of arriving at 
that object through the mathematies; but that if there did exist one, 
the hero who had. put the question, had rendered it no longer of use.” 

We shall take notice of a curious explication of the author’s on the 
subject of Usury, contained in the seGion of MorALs in his ele- 
mentary treatise, both for its novelty, and the unexpected truth of cal- 
culation which it conveys, that if compound interest is more burthen- 
some to a debtor than simple interest, when the debtor discharges the 
Joan after the time when the interest is first made payable, com- 
pound interest, on the contrary, is more favourable to the debtor 
when he can pay it off before that time. It has the following note. 


‘“* To make this observation as plain as possible to our readers, suppose 
any one to lend to another a sum of money at 3 for 1 interest per year : 
that exorbitant usury could never doubtless be allowed of in morality, 
but the example is chosen to render the calculation easier. It is clear 
that at the beginning of the first year, that is to say, at the instant of 
the loan, the debtog would simply owe the sum lent, 1; that at the be. 
ginning of the second year he would owe the sum 4, ‘and that that sum 4 
would bear interest at 3 for 1 ;, there will be due at the commencement of 
the third year the sum 4 ‘f/vs 12 or 16, so that the sums 1, 4, 16, due 
at the beginning of each year, that is to say, at equal intervals, will form 

@ proportion in which the third number contains the second as many times 
as the second contains the first; or by the same reasoning, if we seek the 
sum due in the middle of the first year, we shall find that sum to be 2, 
because the sum due in the middle of the first year ought to be in an equal 
ratio, and 4 due at the beginning and at the end of that year; and that 
in faét the sum 1 is contained in the sum 2, as,many times as the sum 2 is 
contained in the sum 4. Now in the case uf simple interest, the debtor 
of the sum 4, at the commencement of the second year, would only owe 
the sum 7, and not 16, at the beginning of the third. Butin the middle 
of the first year he would owe the sum 2} for the money which brings 3 
for 1 at the end of the year in the case of simple interest, and 6 (that is 
to say the double of 3), at the end of the second year, ought to bring } 
(that i is TO say) the moiety of, 3 in the middle of the first year. Hence 
in the case of compound interest, the debtor would owe less at the end of 
the first year than in the case of simple interest ; thus if the compound 
interest is advantageous to the creditor in certain cases, it is so to the 
debtor in others. ‘Lhe compensation, it is true, is not equal, since the 

_advantage of the debtor ends with the first year, and that that of the 
creditor then begins to augment with the number of years. Nevertheless, 
it is not a remark unworthy notice, if it were only to show that simply 
interest, in certain cases, is less advantageous to the debtor than com. 
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pound interest, if the agreement be such that she debtor is to pay. the 
money before the end of the year in which he borrows it.”’ | 


We cannot, however, from this ingenious calculation, see much 
practical use that it can be to the men of business of this country, 
among whom compound interest is. scarcely known. The usury 
among us, though frequently exorbitant and infamous, wiiere it sup- 
plies the distressed, is not liable to any of the advantages of arithinetic 
in favour of the borrower. 

The third volume of our author consists of several miscellaneous 
essays, which are elegant specimens ot his general information, style, 
and composition. 

The essay on the Society of Men of Letters, and on the GREAT, on 
REPUTATION, on the different Patrons of Literature, and on Literary 
Rewards, is extremely well written, severe perhaps, but true, and apphea- 
ble also to the state of literature in this country as well as to that for which 
it was written. ‘he note on the Republic of Letters, subjoined to this 
essay, if true, is worthy of the consideration of the rulers and great 
men of any country. It says, “ whoever is desirous of acquiring 
or of preserving the esteem and confidence of the public, must encou- 
rage the writers of their nation. They are to their age, and to their 
posterity, the distributors of good fame and of censure; the arbiters 
of opinion; and it is by their collected judgments that the talents 
and worth of men are fairly appreciated.” 

We are far from feeling offended, as many men of letters were at 
the time, with this essay ; we do not feel depressed that the slavery and 
servitude of Gemius should be better known to the world. It shews 
the proud superiority of true merit, which no tyranny can subdue, no 
oppression can utterly destroy. ‘The great are even ashained of this 
part of their despotism, they hardly know how to govern their, depen- 
dants; yank and riches are continually presenting, as well as receiving, 
tributes from men of talents, and so poorly does the great and aich 
man who has talents, sericusly think of the two first of those his ac- 

uisitions, that he has beet always seen to be most proud of inlisting 
himself with the class of philosophers. A faét, which well determines 
the true, that is, the intrmsic value of each of those acquireiments, 
‘Phar some of the most sensible, aud enlightened among the GREAT, 
see and disapprove of this tyranny, is exemplified in the answer of a 
Lady of the Court of France, to some of those persons who reproached 
D’ Alembert with having exaggerated the despotism of the great over 
men of letters,*and the staré of slavery to which they think they have 
a right to subject them: “ If he had consulted me (said this Lady), 
I couk! have told him a great deal more!” Perhaps it would be for 
the reciprocal interests of the parties to read this essay with attention. 
The situation of meu of letters who devote their services to the GREAT, 
is also represented to our.view by the author in a quotation from Lu-~ 
cian, who he says, may be ralled the Grecian Swirt, because like 

him he turned every thing to rudicule. 
‘ Figuse 
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Figure to yourself, said he, Fortune upon an high throne, surrounded 
with frecipices, and around her an immense quantity of persons endea- 
your: ng to climb up, so much are they scruck with her charms, Ho 
in the richest raiment present herself to ‘the multitude to guide them, hav. 
ing at her side Disappointment and Dependence. Behind her is Labour 
and Care, tormenting ihese unhappy beings, and in the end Jeaving them 
to old age and repencance of their tolly.’’ 


The author says justly : 


‘© I amsorry for this same Lucian, after having said that servitude was 
among the great called friendship, should have finished by accepting a 
place in the employ of the Emperor, and what ts still worse, by way of 
making as bad an excuse as he could, compared himself to the mountebank, 
who though he was very ill himself of cold, was at the same time selling 
an infallibie remedy against that complaint. 


We wish for the rational entertainment, as well as for the satisfac 
tion of the philosophical reader, that we could make further extraéts 
from this, as well as from the es:ays on “ the Harmony of Language, 
the Latinity of the Moderns; the License of Music; > and the Reflections 
on the use and abuse of Philosophy in matters of Taste ;”. but we are 
forbid,’and must hasten to a comprehensive review of ‘the fourth and 
last voluine. 

The subject which chiefly attracts our attention in the fourth vo- 
lume, is the “ Essay on-the Abuse of Criticism in Matters of Reli- 
gion ;”’ and in this, if we may be allowed the expression, the Aonest 
philosopher appears, and the Atheist, who may hope to seek support 
-inour author’s opinions, will find himself much mistaken. D’Alem- 
bert, used to axioms and demonstrations, seems ’tis true at times to 
slight other evidence, but the genjus which a gry bestowed, seems 
gratefully to present to the phiiosopher the truth of the existence ofa 
Deity. D’ Alembert says, “ we need only to look into ourselves to 
acknowledge the work of a Supreme Intelligence which has given us 
existence, and which preserves ittous. ‘T hat existence is a prodigy 
which does not astomsh us as it ought, because, it is continual; 
nevertheless brings us back every instant to the contemplation of a 
Supreme Power on which it depends.” 

We shall defer giving our sammary opinion of this great man (for 
such he certainly was), ull we have reviewed the remaining volumes, 
which will be in our next Appendix. 
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Sur la Banque de France. 


On the Bank of France, the Causes of the Shocks which it has experienced, 
the Melancholy Effeéts which have resulted from them, and the Means 
of preventing them in future, with a@ Theory of Banks. A Report 
made by Du Pont of Nemours, in the name of a Special Commission, 
to the Chamber of Commerce. 8vo. PP. 70. Paris. 1806. Im- 
ported by Deconchy. 


NOLT me tangere is M. Du Pont’s motto, and perhaps it would 
have beet no less correét, had he applied it to his own work, as well 
as tothe Bank. Certain it is, that he has exposed a most frightful picture 


of the actual situation of France, and as the reporter and secretary to , 


a special commission of what is called a Chamber of Commerce, his 
statements merit the most serious attention ; they are also announced 
with so much conciscness and energy, as to preclude the idea of exag- 
geration. The author divides his dissertation into seven chapters ; 
ist, object of the work, (commercial distress); 2d, principles; 3d, 
history, and 4th, utility, of Banks; sth, the causes, and 6th, fatal 
effects, of the late shock on the Bank of France ; 7th, means of pre- 
venting it in future. “The following sentences require no cominent te 
develope the present misery of France. 


** In all the places in France, or foreign countries trading with Paris, it 
has been impossibie to negotiate paper on Paris, otherwise than with a 
great loss. For, when we risk the receiving of only goo francs for 1000, 
we ought not, nor cannot give more than goo francs for a bill of 1000 pay- 
able at Paris; nay, more, we ought even to take a premium of insurance 
against the risk of a still greater loss. Such losses, more or less great, 
prolonged during 3 months, and repeated at every payment which took 
place in that interval, became very considerable. Commerce has been 
restrained, and the consumption diminished ; the interest of money raised, 
and the diminution of discount, although in progression sufficiently slow, 
has but occas‘oned bankruptcies. Many manufactories in the departments, 
which enjoyed credits on Paris, have seen them withirawn; and some, 
instead of the succour which they expected, have been obliged to rena. 
burse the draughts which they had passed. ‘hese misfortunes have been 

. considered by some of the most distinguished merchants as an inevitable 
consequence of having a bank, and they have expressed their wish that it 
would liquidate its accounts and cease to exist.’’ 


The chapter on the formation and principles of a bank, abounds in 
false and superficial dogmas, laid down as universal principles ; had 
the author ever read the English Pawnbrokers’ Act, he might have 
thence gleaned much more just and philosophical notions of the opes 
rations of banking and discounting offices. The whole principles 
may be reduced to those of a pawnbroker, and the business of a 
banker, he considers, as only issuing a fictitious and floating value in 
lieu of the pledge or real value deposited in his hands. ‘he author 
displays much laboured verbiage and sententious dogmatism in attempt- 
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ing to establish this common-place position, ‘‘ Commerce (he says) 
is nothing else than the undertaking and the carriage, storage and de- 
livery !”” This is not commerce, but merely factorage, which might 


indeed be performed by /zs depositary bankers, but would not be 


understood in this country. M. Du Pont seems not to have suspected 
that commerce does not consist simply in the manufafture, carriage, 
warehousing and delivery of goods, but in the bartering those goods of 
indefinite value against something of a known and spec: fic value. Do- 
mestic commerce, or rather trade, consists in bartering or trafcking the 
producis of the earth, and every species of manufacture of indetermunate 
and relative value, against the precious metals which are of a precise and 
determinate value: foreign commerce consists in changing the specie 
of different countries, which thence acquires a relative value in addi- 
tion to its national specific one, ‘Lhe author’s love of novelty, and 
the authoritative tone of a special commission, have embarrassed him 
considerably, and obliged him to repeat the most common-place truths 
in a style, more energetic indeed than usual with Frenchmen, but 
also with greater pomposity. Had he simply pgm the labour 
which he calls the true business of a banker, he would have told us 
that bankers are wholesale money- -warehousemen, and discounters, 
money-factors, and detail-traders, and in France often traffickers. 
“ A bank (he tells us), would make no proht if it were obliged always 
to retain in its coffers a sum equal to the amount of the nores which 
it issues ;” that is no doubt very true, but it would have been no less 
true, and certainly much more instructive, had he said that banks gain 
principally by discounting bills, aud the exercise of their ideal credit. This 
however would have becn too open and candid an avowal of the truth, 
when he is obliged to acknowledge, in the subsequent page, that * in 
22 years, the bank of France has stopped payment (defrauded the public) 
five times!” He remarks with much propriety, that * England is the 
richest country in the world, and with proportionally the least specie, 
and where there is the least property in furniture and jewels, as the 
English do not like to keep an inert capital.” 
In the chapter containing the history of national bankruptcies, 

speaking of governments discounting their bills, the author, like all his 

countrymen, betrays his gross ignorance of the English funds and 
commerce. 


‘© Necker borrowed much more at the discount-office than any of his 
predecessors, and the public was not alarmed, in consequence of the high 
opinion they entertained of the regularity of his payments: an opinion 
which it is sO interesting to governments to preserve, and which alone 
can explain how the Bank of kngland Notes, so long since become forced 
money, and having tor the three-fourths no other pledge than public effects, 
and even the greater part in floating debt, nevertheless lose but four per 
ceut. and that too ia a manner which the nation and Europe scarcely per. 
ceives.”’ 


This is the first ime that we have heard of the Bank of England 
Notes 
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Notes suffering a depreciation of 4 per cent. and we should have been 
much obliged to. M. Du Pont, had he enabled us to perceive this loss, 
which he very prudently acknowledges to be difficult both for the 
nation and Europe, and which indeed we think so difficult.as to\be 
impossible, It is perhaps truc, that some of our politico~-commercial 
speculators have talked of depreciation, but their effusions have always 
been too contemptible to merit attention. We can, however, unders 
stand how the author has been Jed into this error, from the first clause 
of ‘his sentence relative to discounting government paper. M. Du 
_Pont.has confounded the interest paid on Exchequer Bills, with their 
discount, and both with Bank of: England Notes, whence he concludes 
that the latter sutfer a loss of 4 percent. This is perhaps a voluntary 
error, in order to conceal the frauds of the French bank; but how 
¢an the author suppose that there ever will be any commercial: con- 
fidence in France, which he so much desires, when men recolle& that 
*¢ what has been, may again be,” in such atrocities as the following? 


‘¢ In Brumaire of the 6th year 2,500,000 francs were riébed from la 
Caisse de Comptes courans. Public opinion indeed gave itself full vent on the 
perpetrators of this robbery, in which there was at least a great violation 
of daty, and an abuse the most reprehensible on the part of the direétor. 

eneral of that chest. Whoever may have been the robber, such was the 
effect. of this crime, that it occasioned a'loss to the public of 16,500,000 
francs! In Messidor of the :oth year, the commercial discount office (caite 
d’escompte du commerce) was also robbed by one of tts dire@ors, of 800,000 
francs |’? ‘ 


To these failures and robdberies,Swe can add another, which . the 
author did not dare to mention, that Buonaparte robbed the Bank'of 
France of all the money it contained, before he left Paris in 1805,-to 
buy victories in Germany, and in consequence of which that general 
failure and distress took place, whjch our .author has afterwards de- 
picted, and which (lie says) still exists. In the chapter on the * utility 
of banks to governments,” the author remarks, ‘* that governments can 
never borrow with advantage from banks; but banks may beof great 
utility to them in facilitating loans, and in lowering the interest. of 
money.” The following observations may tend to shew that the reaJ 
situation of France is much worse than we have hitherto been taughe 
to believe. Speaking of the credit of government, and of the interest 
paid by it for monies, he observes: , 

; 


‘s Whatever may be the respeét in which government is held, the Jove 
and the confidence which it may inspire, it is physically and morally impos- 
sible that the credit given it, the discount required from it, or the money 
Jent to it, should not always be much Aigher than that which is..required 
for similar services in the country from. merchants known to be solvent: 
for it cannot be concealed, that there is no other wi// than its own to con- 
strain it to fulfill its engagements, and that it is itself subjugated to the 
influence of political events, in a manner, that, being obliged, like all 
other borrowers, to pay the premium of insurance from the danger or risk 
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to be rin, and this, danger being or appearing to be greater with regard 


go.it, it cannot prevent this insurance from being higher.’? 


“We-have only to revert to the terms of all the loans contracted 
in England, to prove the falsehood of these assertions, if they were ap- 
lied to this country, as the author speaks of governments in general. 
They are however unquestionably true of France, where it is not ex- 
fraordinary that a repeatedly bankrupt government. should pay high 
interest. “There is ‘too another, and perhaps, still more ,powertul 
cause. for this degradetl state of the Prench government in borrowing 
money, vamely, that in Paris many of the richest and most intrepid 
holders of government securities, who ventured to remonstrate on 
being thus publicly robbed, have been suddenly taken from this ne- 
ther world @ la Buonaparie. 

Of the “causes. of the shock (bankruptey) which the bank of 
France has experienced,” the author considers as the first, 


‘¢ Its having taken the charge of the yearly incomes, and for that ser- 
vice it commenced issuing more notes than the commerce of Paris required 
of a circulating medium. For this purpose moncy was brought from the 
departments, an d the carriers were constantly loaded with crowns going 
and coming : in the transit the carriages were robbed, the expences lost, 
and heaps of Money on the P issage really retrenched from the useful capi. 
tal, Their 2d cause was the ely ances to the government being made by 
an association of merchants, who for this accommodation to the’ govern. 
ment took a half per cent. a month, and continued to supply the bank’ with 
ready money for the government, to an amount far beyond their 6wn ca- 
pital, or that of the bank. . This negotiation was enveloped in mystery, 
and whilst it appeared to be effected between private individuals only, the 
sums advanced, instead of being the inert capital of these individuals, 
were merely the produ& of discounts cffeed at the banky which in eft whs 
the real and sole lender in this operation, Credits were opened with foreigners, 
which but augmented the evil. The bank forced measures of drawing 
money from the Gepprtments, where it as quick ly returned. ° The war 
commenced and wezskened credit by the increase of expence, and the 
consequent alarm. Six was given for five; five for four; four for three, 
and even three tor two, as an extra- pledge / ‘sur-gage). ‘The terms of 
the loans were but two months: they expired daily, and the lenders, 
instead ef renewing them, almost all demanded that they should be re. 
imbursed, «or threatened to exercise their right of se! ling the pledges. 
GCinaseret suffered much by this stoppage, and also by. the deprivation at 
discount, which have been just subjects of complaint. When crowns 
were become indispensable for every ppm ‘of current expence, it was 
necessary to procure them, by giving ut the lowest price, bills which had 
been received at their orjginal value. This loss fell on the consumer, ‘ad 
he had no more than goo francs worth of enjoyment for'a bill of 1000; 
which had cost its owner tully a thousand francs. The seller‘also received 
nothing but the value of his goods, whilst he sustained a considerable loss 
in the decrease of his sale, “wo consequences have ensued, one of which 
may be sufficiently permanent ; the increase of the daily expence occa. 
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sioned by the influx of depreciated paper, and the general destruétion of 
credit, obliged every family to retain more stagnant capital for ‘subsist. 
ence-money. ‘The alarm did not subside with the danger ; and prudent 
people still have a reserve in case of distress, which has occasioned what 
is called a scarcity of money. In every place where they had drafts to 
make on Paris, the exchange sunk even to tqwe/ve per cent. in consequence 
of the real loss on the bill, as well as in the apprehension of a still greater 
loss, or in the premium of insurance against the evil. ‘The discredit of 
Paris has extended in forcign countries to a second discredit, which has 
affected the whole of France. Her exchange has lost in all countries ; 
the weak side of her financial operations have been divulged, and terror 
has increased it. Private credits have been retrenched, and the greater 
part of them entirely withdrawn. Hence many premature bankruptcies, 
‘The losses occasioned by this gereral shock have determined all the reasonable 
people, 2nd compelied many others, to impose privations on themselves, 
The consumption is reduced, the dealer and manufacturer have not been 
able to find a market, the interruption of labours, discharge of work. 
men, suspension of several manufaéttres, loss on the capital devoted to 
these enterprizes, and on the revenue which they ought to have produced. 
This state of things still exists; nor can ic at once cease even by the fu- 
ture establishment of confidence,’’ 


The above literal translation of a brief sketch of the depiggable misery 
which has prevailed more than a year throughout every partof France, 
requires no comment to excite an Englishman’s compassion for the 
indesciihable, but well-merited sufferings of his direst enemy. We 
shall only add, that as M: Du Pont here admits that the discount on 
the notes of the bank of France just/y amounted to twe/ve per cent. 
the insurance against a still greater discount has been effeéted in Bour- 
deaux, at 3, 5, 7, 10, and even 12 per cent. premium, making in 
all, including ¢zmbre (the stamps), a depreciation of fully 25 per 
cent; !. Such is the commercial honesty on which Buonaparte thinks 
to establish a vast trading empire. Yet while we deprecate such fa- 
erant-robberies, we cannot avoid recollecting that there is not now 
ia Paris, nor indeed in France, any wealthy men who have not ac- 
quired their riches by similar acts of plunder, consequently we are 
obliged to consider these calamities as some of those inevitable retribu- 
tions of Providence, which sooner or later arrest the guilty progress 
of the malefactor. [i this view we can even pass over the conduét 
of Buonaparte, for swindling Massena out of the whole of his plun- 
der of Italy, as he has lately done. 

Since writing the above, we have learned that the people of Mar- 
seilles, reposing more faith in the credit of Paris, have been almost 
gotally ruined by the above failures ; that the vines, olives, and fruits 
of Provence, the chief support of that once populous and wealth 
city, have been abandoned for want of means to cultivate them; 
that the trade and commerce are annihilated ; that the emigrations to 
Italy and Spain have, while their declining resources enabled them 
to embark for the voyage, greatly increased; that many houses are 
falling into ruins, and the young trees planted on the walk in which 
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fhe bust of Buoraparte was placed, are entirely withered, and nothing 
bat penury and desolation remain in the deserted streets of Marseilles ! 
Such is the actual state of a city, which but three years ago was, after 
Patis, the most populous of any in France. 








Mémoire sur les Relations Commerciales des Etats-Unies avec L’ Angle- 
terre. Essai sur les Avantages a retiver de Colonies Nouvelles dans 
les Circonstances présentes. Par le Citoyen Talleyrand. Pp. 47. 


Deboffe. 1805. 


THESE short Essays contain the seminal ideas of vast projects, 
some of which have already been attempted to be realized. ‘They 
were read in the National Institute a short time before the memorable 
expedition to Egypt; and, though they cannot he said to have first 
suggested the idea of seizing on that country, as France had long be- 
fore had the seizure in contemplation, yet they probably were the 
proximate cause of the armament under Buonaparte. ‘The imtimate 
connexion which has since taken place between the writer and the 
commander Of that expedition, and the cry of ‘ ships, colonies, and 
commercé,” which has been heard throughout Europe, plainly an- 
nounce how much the conduct of the latter is under the guidance of 
the former ; except when emancipated by the violence of his temper; 
like the ‘angry boy ” of Homer, “ jura negat sibi ata.” 

In the first of these Essays, after some well-founded general remarks 
on the subject of political economy, the author proceeds to account 
for the continuance and increase of the commercial relations betweert 
Britain and the United States of America, immediately after a long 
and bloody civil war—which is naturally productive of distrust anc 
aversion. He appears to attribute more importance to the first cause, 
which he assigns for this continuation and increase, than it really 
deserves. 


‘¢ If France,’’ (he says) ‘after the peace which established the inde- 
pendence of America, had felt the value of her situation, she would have 
continued, and have endeavoured to multiply those relations that had been 
s0 happily established between her and her Allies, and had ceased with 
Great Britain ; then, the old habits being almost forgotten, every endea- 
vour to recall them might have been combated withadvantage. But, at 
that critical moment, what was the conduét of France? She dreaded the 
introduction of those independent principles at home, which she had pro- 
teéted by her arms in America; and at the peace she discontinued and 
discouraged every species of intercourse with the new State. England, 
Oh the contrary, forgot every liostile feeling, and opened with prompti- 
fade, and with increased a@tivity, every source of ancient communica- 
tion. Frott that moment the subserviency of America to the interests of 
England was decided.’” 
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His meaning is, that the conduét of France at the period alluded 
to, gave a decisive turn to the American commerce in favour of Eng. 
land. In this he is totally mistaken. No efforts on the part of France 
could have ensured to her the commerce of America. Most of the 
commodities to supply the wants of the inhabitants of the United 
States, she did not possess ; and those which she could have exported, 
were neither so good, nor so cheap as similar articles of British ma- 
nufacture. Add to this, that the immense capital of our merchants 
enables then to give, what is indispensable in transactions with the 
traders of the western world, we mean a length of credit, which it is 
beyond the: abilitv of most French merchants to allow. When these 
things are considered, it is plain that every effort of France would have 
been fruitless ; it would have been the unavailing struggle of an infant 
against a giant. Commerce will ever follow the cheapest and the most 
abundant market. 

We suspe@t that the writer has been led into this mistake by a wish 
to have a hit at the old monarchical government of France: for he 
himself has given such unanswerable reasons for the predominancy of 
our commercial connexion with America, that his supposing it to have 
been in the power of France to rival us, becomes inconceivable.— 
Among other reasons equally convincing, he says, that— 


“€ America must receive from Europe not only a great part of what she 
consumes internally, but also much of what she employs in foreign com- 
merce, all which is completely furnished ty England. It is easy to assign 
the causes of this voluntary monopoly, +‘Lhe immensity of goods which 
sssues from the British manufactories, the division of labour, at the same 
time the principle and consequence of that, inconceivable quantity, and 
especially the ingenious employment of mechanical powers, adapted to the 
various processes of manufacture » have enabled the English to sell all ar- 
ticles of common use at a lower rate than any other nation has hitherto 
been able to furnish them. Add to this, the great capitals of the Eng- 
lish merchants enable them to give longer credit than any merchant of any 
other nation can afford to do. The consequence of this is, that the Ame- 
rican trader employs scarcely any of his own capital in his commerce, but 
catries it on almost entirely on British capital.’’ 


We ask Mr. Talleyrand what efforts he wishes France to have 
made, which could any way have counterbalanced these ‘and other 
advantages acknowledged by himself ? Neither coukd the efforts of the 
old monarchical government of France, nor can the more violent ener- 
gies of her present despotism, induce a commercial people to quit the 
most abundant and cheapest market, for one where they must purchase 
at a higher rate, and which, besides, has not wherewitlial to supply 
their wants. 

Weare surprized at an error, equally gross and palpable, which 
Mr. Talleyrand has fallen into, when speaking of the long credit 

given by British merchants. He assumes as a truth, that they posi 
tpon the commodities sold what reimburses them for the long credit 
they 
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they allow, without perceiving that, if this were the case, their market 
would be as dear as those of other nations ; and that they would there- 
fore lose the advanrage of cheapness which they possess; which, with 
the abundance of their market, gives them that superiority he himself 
is obliged to acknowledge. It is, on the contrary, because they do 
not make this charge of reimbursement—from their very extensive 
dealings, which enable them to sell for less profit, and for the other 
reasons which the writer himself has enumerated, that their market is 
the cheapest, and their customers the most numerous, “This is so 
ross an error in a writer, who appears so well acquainted with poli- 


- Jitical economy, that we can account for it in no other way, than that 


he has been led astray from his general and sound principles by what 
he actually sees going on in France. The French have, even in their 
official invectives, branded us with the appellation of ped/ars, when, 
in fact, it is they themselves who are the ped/ars, and we the respect- 
able and noble-dealing merchants. Every Englishman who has been 
in France, must have been struck with the astonishing difference he 
felt in all mercantile transaétions. Here there is a price nearly struck, 
at which the most ignorant may buy his commodities. ‘There, each 
individual, without “considering the general interests of trade, or the 
dictates of honesty, tries to sell dearer than his neighbour. In Lon- 
don, if a bookseller were found guilty of selling a book above the 
price fixed by the trade, his reputation would be blasted. The most 
ignorant stranger may purchase any modern book at the same price 
with the most knowing collector ; but in Paris it is not so ; there, the 
first booksellers will demand a higher price fora publication than what 
it is advertised at, will give you a thousand bad reasons for their extra 
demand, and, after all, ~perhaps sell you either an old, or imperfect 
edition. It is in great matters as in small qwe are merchants, and they 
mere ped/ars. Talleyrand, with this strong impression before his eyes, 
forgot his principles, lost his way, and fell into a glaring economical 
blunder. 

But it is not only by commerce, and all its advantages, that America 
is more united to Britain than to France. Mr. Talleyrand has eru- 
merated, though with regret, many other causes which contribute to 
that union of mind and interest. ‘Vheir habits, their la anguage, their 
laws, their religion, are all the same. ‘These are stroma nes, he says, 
and not to be counteracted by what he wishes had been impressed en 
the minds of the Americans, with ‘regard to the assistance they re- 
ceived from the French. 


«« They ’? (the Americans) ‘‘ must confess, that without the aid of 
France, they never would have succeeded in shaking off the yoke of Eng. 
land * ; but, xxhappily, they are of opinion that the aid of nations springs 





*. The Americans have no such convi€tion, nor is it true. The assist- 
ance of France, no doubt, produced a more speedy emancipation ; bat it 


must have, sooner or later, taken place without that assistance, 
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not from attachment, but from political -catculation. They go farther, 
and even say, that the o/d Government of France, at the very time that 
it made sactifices in their favour, had their independence more than their 
liberty in view ; and that, after having assisted them in their breach with 
England, it worked underhand to keep up a disunion, that they might 
feel themselves, though in a state of emancipation, without wisdom to 
condaét their affairs, and without ability to protect themselves.’ 

This regret of Talleyrand is truly amusing; what a pity that the 
-Americans should have had a littlke common sense, and not have swal- 
lowed the French professions, as the mob of Paris (the badauts de 
Paris), do the professions of their present despot. But he endea- 
vours to insinuate to the Americans, tha: the o/d Government of France 
alone would be guilty of such flagrant doings; and that the present 
cosmopolite and benevolent Government, which has the universal 
happiness of mankind ov/y in view, is occupied in very opposite pro~ 

» jects. An extract from another part of the pamphlet will best ex- 
plain the benevolent intentions of that Government. “he author, 
having enumerated the various causes which attach America to Britain, 
observes, that time may obliterate some of them, * but, as to the 
others, they are so deeply rooted, that a French establishment in Ame= 
rica would perhaps be necessary to wrestie with any prospect of success 
against their ascendancy. Such a political view is doubtless not to be 
neglected, but it belongs not to the object of the present Memoir.” — 
These few. words say a great deal to the Americans—verbum sat. Nor 
should they make a less strongimpression on the mind of every Briton. 
This is enough to evince that the. obie&t of France is to undo, by 
every means, the ties which bind America to Britain; or, in other 
words, to bring her under the domination of France: and the follow- 
ing note, which was inserted two. years after the first publication of 
the Memoir, wall shew with what perseverance Talleyrand adheres 
to his project. Having told us that when he read his Memoir, ¢ all 
party, faction, and hatred had disappeared in America,” (which, by 
the. bye, 1s not true), he adds in a note, ‘* if parties have arisen sincc, 
if there be one which labours shamefully to place America under the 
yoke of Great Britain, this would but too well confirm what | have 
established in my Memoir, that the Ameticans are still English ; but 
every thing leads to believe that such a party will not triumph, that the 
wisdom of the French Government will blast all its hoves.”” What 
is this but a repetition of the threatened French establishment to wrestle 
with, and to overthrow the natural, and reciprocally beneficial con- 
nexion between England and America? Here, as in many other 
parts of inis publication, the Minister of the Despot alone is seen—the 
philosophical and well-informed political economist totally disappears. 
How. does this agree with what he elsewhere justly says of commerce? 
‘s The true principles of commerce hold forth to all nations mutual 
advantage, and invite them mutually to enrich themselves by the ex- 


change of their produ€tions, by free and amicable communications, 
and by the useful arts of peace,” 


Instead 
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Instead of laying plans for the extension of their commercial inter- 
course by hostile establishments, he ought to have recommended in- 
dustry to his countrymen: hence the articles for exportation would 
be multiplied , their riches, and, of course, their wants, increased ; 
which would induce an increase of import trade; and thus make of 
them a commercial people, which they are at present far from being 
both from their habits, and the nature of their government. ‘True, 
the advice would be of no avail till a change take place in the govern- 
ment of France. Without freedom, and a certainty of enjoying the 
fruits of labour, the hand of industry is palsted : commerce avoids the 
shore where the scourge of tyranny, line thy sword of Dionysius, hangs 
over the heads of the manufacturer, the husbandman, and the mer- 
chant. 

Mr. Talleyrand, amidst bis economical and political i investigations, 
does not forget thar he was a traveller in America; and his remarks on 
the American charaéter are those of a discerning and superior mind. 
Among other things of the kind, he has given a description of the 
Back-settlers, and of the inhabitants who live by fishing ; which he 
has laboured with much pains, and given to tr all that point for which 
his writings are distinguished. Bur every Frenchman must embroider ; 
and there are touches which take from the fid: clity of the portrait. 
The general features are sufficiently like, but it is in many respects 
rather a caricature than a faithful resemblance. We should have laid 
jt before our readers ; but, after the room we have already piven to 
this pamphlet, we cannot insert an extract of such length. We shall 
only notice another economical error into which the writer has fallen 
in the conclusion otf his delineation. “ When some political writers 
maintained that fishing was a sort of agriculture, they said a thing ap- 
parently drifiant, but an untruth. All the qualities, all the virtues, 
attached to agriculture are wanting in the fisher. Agriculture pro- 
duces patriots in the good sense of the word; fishing, only cosmopo- 
lites.” Too much occupied with his descriptive powers, the writer 
has here forgotten his economical grammar. The sober economists 
never thought of saying drz/iant things which are aot true, though 


Mr. Talleyrand sometimes does. “hey say, and they say truly, that 
f-hing is a species of agriculture, because it is a productine labour, 


and tends to increase the wealth of the community. If he alt make 
them say what they never did say, that fishermen must, like husband- 
men, be patriots in the good sense of the word, he must say on, and 
we must laugh. 

The second Essay, ** On the Advantages to be reaped from New 
Colonies in the present Circumstances,” commences with the follow- 
ing reflections : 


‘© Those who have considered the nature of the circumstances which 
unite the mother-country to the colonies; those who from causes can 
prognosticate political events, have long foreseen, that the colonies will 
one day separate themselves from the mother-country ; and by a natural 
tendency, which the vices of the Europeans have but too much accele. 
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rated, will either form a colonial union, or attach themselves to the 


neighbouring continent ; such is the irresistible force of events which de. 
termines the destiny of states.’’ 


The writer, convinced of this truth, advises his countrymen to 

establish new colonies, to repair the loss of those which they must be 
deprived of by time, and the course of human events ; lays down rules 
to be followed in the establishment of colonies ; and points out, or 
hints at, the countries to be colonized. 
, On the first of these heads he not only presses the necessity of foreign 
establishments, from the future certainty of losing the advantages 
arising from the old, but begause that an outlet is absolutely requisite 
for the miserable wrecks of the Revolution. 


‘* The ancients,’’ says he, ‘ fancifully created the river of forgetful- 
ness, where, at.death, all human recollections were lost. he true Lethe, 
after a revolution, consists in opening to men the route of hope. After a 
revolutionary crisis, we must, as it were, restore to youth those minds 
which have been worn out, and reduced to decrepitude by the pressure of 
misfortune. To place every man where he should be, is, perhaps, the 
fundamental principle of government; but to find a place for the discon. 
tented, is certainly one of its greatest difficulties, To offer to their ima- 
ginations prospects which will occupy their thoughts, and coincide with 
their wishes, is, I believe, one solution of this social problem.’’ 


He then proceeds to paint in the most vivid colours, and with a 
master’s hand, the variety of charaéters that, in the state of France 
produced by the Revolution, would eagerly grasp at colonial emi- 
gration. 


‘* How many Frenchmen are there who would embrace the project with 
avidity ! How many are there who, were it only for a few moments, 
feel that to them a new country is necessary! ‘Those who, left alone, 
have lost, by the dagger of the assassin, all that gave beauty to their na, 
tive Jand——those to whom it has become a sterile waste—those to whom it 
presents only regret and affliction, and those who find in it nothing but 
remorse—all those who cannot be persuaded to cherish hope in a country 
where they have experienced misfortune—that multitude affliéted with the 
disease of politics—those inflexible characters that bend under no reverse 
of fortune—those fiery tempers, deaf to the voice of reason—those fasci. 
nated minds that no event “can disenchant—those who feel themselves 
under too much restraint at home—avaricious speculators, and bold adven- 
turers—men who burn with a desire to give their names to future disco- 
veries, to new cities, and new societies—those who dislike the present 
agitated state of France, and those to whom it appears too calm—those, 
in fine, to whom an equal is insufferable, and those who spurn at a su, 

rior. 

«¢ Let it not be thought that such jarring elements cannot be united. 
The dominion which time, distance, a new country, different habits to 
be acquired, and obstacles in common to be overcome, have over the 
most irritable minds, is well known. ‘The necessity for mutual support, 
Jabour which tempers the mind, and hope which consoles it, the pleasuse 
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of speaking of the country they had quitted, even when accompanied ‘by 
complaint, all take place of animosity, and the desire of vengeance. No, 
it is not so easy to hate for ever as is generally imagined !’’ 


The author next proceeds to lay down rules for the establishment 
of colonies. He professes not to enter into a minute detail, but only 
to give a rapid sketch of the great outlines which are to be observed. 
He lays it down as a rule, that colonial establishments should be on a 
broad bottom, that projectors may have wherewithal to work upon ; 
and that they should be capable of giving a variety of occupation, that 
every one may find employment. At the outset, the indispensable 
wants of the colonists should be provided for, to avoid the disasters 
which attended the expeditions to the Mississippi in 1719, and to Cay- 
enne in 1763. Governments, he remarks, often send out as colonisis 
the refuse of their people, men without industry, capital, or morals ; 
and justly observes that it is a gross error; for that vice, ignorance, 
and poverty, can found nothing—they can only destroy. But, as it 
is found necessary to transport some criminals, he wishes that the 
places of their destination should be different from those which are 
intended for commercial colonies. Upon the whole, his general idea 
of colonization is, that it should be founded upon the reciprocal inte- 
rests of the mother-country and the colony, without monopoly or con- 
straint. We are inclined to think that it will be a long time before 
France establishes a colony on that foundation. To judge of her ideas 
of commerce by her present practice, she has many a step to tread 
back before she get into the right path. 

Mr. Talleyrand, like most Frenchmen since the Revolution, is 
fond of introducing the ancients ; and speaks much of the Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, &c. &c. colonization; here he 1s some- 
times mistaken, but these mistakes are of no ewmential 3 injury to the ge- 
neral reasoning of the work ; nor would it have suffered had this an- 
tique embrordery been spared. 

On the last of the objects of his Memoir, he is neither Jong nor par- 
ticular, and he fairly gives his reason for it. ‘* I have hinted,” 
he, ** at some colonial positions; there are others which |  eaigne 
point out: but in this case especially, too plainly to announce what is 
intended to be done, is the way to do nothing.” 

He announces as proper colomial establishments, the coasts, or 
rather the islands on the coast of Africa; and more than hints that 
the French have still their eyes upon Egypt. As to the projecled co- 
lonies which he wishes to conceal from public view, these we can 
only guess at; but we belicve that we do not guess amiss when we 
say, that he points at the Mediterranean, and at establishments to the. 
east of our possessions in India. 

In the conclusion of his Essay, he thus sums up all his arguments 
for new colonies : 


‘¢ It results from what I have laid before you, that a new colonization 
should be one of the great objeéts of France. You are called to it by the 
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example of the wisest nations; by them it was employed as the great 
means of gable tranquillity—by the necessity of replacing our present co. 
lonies, which, sooner or later, we must lose—by the suitableness and ad« 
vantage of placing the culture of colonial produce nearer to the proper cul. 
tivators—by the necessity of forming the most natural, and mutually ad- 
vantageous, colonial relations: a thing much more easily to be effected 
with new than with old colonies—by the advantage of not being pre. 
vented by a rival nation ; to them our oversights and delays are a species 


of conquest—by the opinion of the wisest men who have paid attention to. 


this subject—and, lastly, by the pleasure of being able to engage in,such 
enterprises so many turbulent and restless men, to whom a projet is hap- 
piness, so many unhappy beings who are now without hope.” 


We have given more room to these Essays than we, in general, 
allot to pamphlets, because they are able and eloquent ; and, above all, 
because they are highly interesting in a political view. They are to 
be considered as the voice of the French Government, and though 
Talleyrand does not speak out, yet he has said enough to put Britons 
on their guard, and to excite the most strenuous caaowens to coun- 
teraét the machinations of our foe. | 

Although the good sense of the author prevents him from displaying 
all that gross and petulant vanity, which an inherent propensity, and 
unexampled success, lead the French to blurt out in the face of the 
world on all occasions; yet nature will prevail, and even Talleyrand 
cannot help being, in this respect, a little of a Frenchman. Our illus- 
trious Cook, and our other circumnavigators and discoverers, are, by 
him, characterized as the puny apes of Bougainville. 








Les Voyages de Celine. 


The Travels of Celina: a Poem. By Evariste Parny. Pe. 34. 18mo. 
Paris. 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS miserable slave of anti-christian prejudice, and atheistical 
credulity, has again invoked his infidel muse ; but she is now become 
such a withered jilt, that although she appears to have lost nothing of 
her guile, she has of her pernicious powers of corruption. The pre- 
sent feeble effusion, however, is less blasphemous than this author’s 
Guerre des Dieux, and as rauch less scandalous than his Port-feuille 
volé. With the usual inconsistency of all infidels, Parny makes his 
Celina weary of the world because she had not got a husband, and 
atter bewailing her misfortune, lays her down to repose whilst he has 


_ recourse to spiritual assistance, and brings down a “ propitious inhabit- 


ant of Acaven, known in pagan Greece by the name of Morphei, who 
carries this young and beautiful heroine to the banks of the Mississippi 
to get a husband among the American savages. Celina, in the true 
spirit of a silly capricious woman, is disgusted with the terms of the 
savage who offers to make her his wife; and Morphel, on Lwin 
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divine,’ again carries her to the Pacific Ocean,” and New Zealand ; 
thence to China, Tartary, India, Ceylon, where some remarks oc- 
cur which are truly moral and praiseworthy. 


«© T"homme qui consent au partage (de sa femme) 
N’est point amant, pas meme epoux.’’ 
‘© Dans les etats bien gouvernés, 


Il n’est point de filles publiques,”’ 


Celina continued her aerial peregrinations with her celestial guide 
to the country of the Caffrees, who, of course, considered her as too 
ugly for their attention. This rebuff awakened her from her dream, 
and gives the author an opportunity of extolling his own country in 
the following manner : 


«© Malgré quelques légers dégoits, 
Mesdames, demeurez en France. 
_Le pays de la tolerance 
Est-il sans agrémens pour vous ?”’ 


The concluding stanzas, however, are in the author’s particular 
style, and set not only religion, but morality, at defiance. 


«* Et vous ne lisez pas, j’espére, 
Un sat qui croit etre moral, 
Cessez donc vos plaintes, Mesdames. 
L’infallible Eglise jadis 
A vos corps si bien arrondis ° 
Durement refusa des ames ; 
De ce Concile injurieux 
Subsiste encor l’arret supreme ; 
Qu’importe ? Vous charmez les yeux, 
Le coeur, les sens, et l’esprit méme : 
Des ames ne feraicnt pas mieux”? 


Jf M. Parny’s countrywomen can be flattered with being told that 
they have no souls, and that they are as well as it they had them, we 
do not envy them their feelings, still less their boasted tolerance, 
which the author has introduced very ma/-a-propos at the present mo- 
ment. Upon the whole, this little poem affords a rather pleasing 
proof of the gradual decay of atheism; and that every species of inh- 
dels will soon be as contemptible for their paucity of talents and lite- 
rary acquirements, as they have long been detestable for the turpitude 
of their principles and the baseness of their lives. M. Parny’s 
Celina travels, in general, in sufficieatly smooth verses, in the short 
romance style; but there is such an affectation of simplicity, and 
sportive humour, that we are more attracted by the author’s success- 
ful industry at grinding rhymes, than by the exuberance of his fancy, 
or vivacity of his wit. He might bea tolerable ballad-maker, but 
he can never aspire to the lofty character of poet. 


Prodiges. 
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Prodiges de l’ Imagination, ou les Conquétes de? Homme sur la Nature. 
Par M. Lebrun, Membre de I’Institute, et de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur. Ornés du Portrait de Auteur. Pp. g5. 12mo. Paris. 
May, 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


“« LEBRUN, dit Pindare......C’est modeste!’* Such is the 
Jaconic criticism of a Parisian critic, and such is the sheer nonsense 
of this title page, that our readers will perhaps excuse us for not at- 
tempting to do :t into English. On examining, however, we find that 
this ridiculous title is not entitely the work of M. Lebrun, but of the 
bookseller-editor, who has prefaced Lebrun’s poem, which is merely 
an “* Ode on the Prodigies of the Imagination,” consisting of thirty- 

six stanzas, of six lines each, with what he is pleased to call * literary 
and poetical remarks!” ‘These “ poetical remarks” of our editor are, 
nevertheless, conveyed in very soporific prose, over fourteen sapient 
pages of an editorial preface, ‘As this is a genuine and characteristic 
dissertation, in the true style of that country where “all are taught an 
avarice of praise,” and as it is designed to serve only asa little ragout 
for the sublime effusions of the madest French Pindar, we may venture 
toexamine it. For our trouble, indeed, the editor promises us (but 
unfortunately it is a French promise’ a handsome reward—not less than 
an Encyclopedia cf all knowledge, human and divine! We are to 
find “an infinity of interesting notes, giving a complete knowledge 
of all discoveries, their authors, birth-places, and the infancy and 
progress of the arts and sciences ;—history, mythology, geography, 
and physic.” The following is the sublime opening address of our 


Gallic Pindar: 


7 Disparais, limite insenséey 
Qu’au noble essor de la pensée 
Oppose un vulgaire odiewx /’’ 


Editor’s poetical remark.—‘* Nothing can be more pompous, and 
more worthy of his subject, than this commencement; the apostrophe 
unites poetic al majesty with propriety of thought. ‘The poet is master 
of his subject: he knows how to vanquish all the difficulties with 
which he is surrounded, and to support hisown happy apothegin, that 
DIFFICULTY 7s a tenth muse !”’ Doubtless * senseless limit,” ** odious 
vulgar *,” are wonderfully sublime and beautiful, and admirably mo- 
delled to resound in the hollow pericranium of Buonaparte. 


«© Mais au caillou qui la recéle 
j] ravit l’heureuse etincelle 
Qui lui rend ce globe usurpé.’’ 





* The author has heard of the cdi profanum wvulgus of Horace, but he 
should also have remembered the verbis adia aspera movi of Virgil. 
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Epttor.—* Nothing can be more elegant or more just!” Ad- 
mirably imitated from Blackmoor’s description of the dried brook : 


‘© Won by the summer’s importuning tay, 
Th’ eloping stream did from her channel stray, 
And with evticing sun-beams stole away.’’ 


‘€ Son experience fertile 
Dans une herbe autrefois sterile 
Surprit le germe de moissons,’’ 


Epvitor.—* Fertile experience: a new expression: surprit has 
an admirable effect.” 
The astronomer, however, surpasses all the preceding : 


‘¢ I] lit sur le front des etoiles, 
I] emprisenne dans ses voiles 
Eole aux souffles inconstans.’’ 


Epitror.—* To imprison /Zolus! happy boldness, which proves 
the invincible force of genius:’’ Here we fear our learned editor’s 
candle wanted snuffing : 


“© Yon luminary amputation needs, 
Thus shall you save its half-extinguish’d life.’’ 


In gratitude, however, for the profound, original information ~.. 
entertainment which he has furnished us, we can only express 
hope that some future Martinus Scriblerus will kindly become his 
grapher. To the great French Pindar, who has— 


os Brought forth some remnant of Promethean theft ; 
Quick to expand th’ inclement air congeal’d 
By Boreas’ rude breath —’’ 





We must in charity vote the laurel, since he has lost the sceptre. 


‘* All hail arch-poet, without peer! 
Vine, bay, or cabbage, fit to wear, 
And worthy of thy Prince’s ear.”’ 

To all quacks, and ‘certain disease” doctors, physicians to 
horses, dogs and cats, state and gaol doctors, nostrum-mongers, me- 
dicine-venders, perfumers, merchant-tavlors, and men-milliners, lot- 
tery dealers, razor-strap-makers, and last, but not least, /es artistes 
decrotteurs des bottes*, or, in plain English, our  shoe-blacks, 

we 





* Whatever may be the claims of the French to invention, it must be 
confessed, that in giving names to their professions, or callings, they 
evince great address in the sublime art of pufing. Even the most illiterate 
and vulgar, stimulated by the connate vanity of their country, naturally 

assume 
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we most earnestly recommend these, our author’s ‘ Prodigies of the 


Imagination,” as a magazine of bombast, whence they may have ma. 
terials for carrying the modern art of puffing to its highest degree of 
perfection. 

There are yet two of M. Lebrun’s most poetical stanzas, which we 
ought not, perhaps, to omit; and in which he both remonstrates and 
prophecies to this country on the idea of invasion, by means of air 
balloons ! 

«* Dat l’aigle nous preter ses ailes, 
Pour vaincre les autans rebelles, 
Et franchir les champs etoilés, 
Albion verra sur ses cotes 
De nos celestes Argonautes, 
Descendre les vaisseaux ailés. 


‘« Emu d’une crainte importune, 
C’est deja trahir la fortune, 
. QOu’en avoir lachement douté. 
L’audace enfante les miracles ; 
Rien nie peut vaincre les obstacles 
Qu’une sage temerité. 


“* Should the eagle lend us her wings to vanquish the rebel south winds, 
and pass the starry plains, England shall sce our celestial Argonauts de- 
scend in winged vessels on her shores, ‘I'o be moved by importunate fear, 
is even to betray fortune in dastardly suspecting her : boldness works mi- 
racles ; nothing but a wise temerity can vanquish obstacles.’’ 


Audacity and temerity may succeed among ignorant and venal 
slaves ; but M. Lebrun will soon find their inefficacy when opposed 
to British valour. The fortune of the day, however, seems changed ; 


and it is hoped that Britons will in future think of invading, but never 
again of being invaded. 








Essais de Moral et de Politique. 


Moral and Political Essays. 8vo. Pp. .264. Paris. 1806. Im- 
ported by Deconchy, 

COMPILERS of books called mora} and political, are nearly 
as numerous in france as the novel-manufacturers are in England.— 
Such characters are, perhaps, of all others, those who may be consi- 
dered the most inefficient in society ; their gleanings lcave no impres- 
sion, and are only read, or perhaps rather Aummed over cither to kill 
time, or to be instantly forgotten. The present author is therefore 





assume something more important ; and, in the multitude of these ridicu- 
lous and preposterous attempts at consequence, like that of their shoe- 
blacks assuming the appellation of artists, some happy combinations acci- 


dentally occur, which the good-natured world has hitherto mistaken for 
invention and proofs of genius. 
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very Tight in disclaiming: all pretensions to novelty, and, we fear, he 
will be disappointed also in his benevolent hopes of utility. “ These 
Essays’ (he observes) ‘ are divided into two parts, the first of which 
tends to make known the nature of man; and the second to shew the 
evernment which is suitable to him.” He commences ‘ by establishin 
this truth: that a being 1 is the proof of all the beings which ought to 
contribuxe to his existence, or co-existing with him. Hence he draws 
a proof of the absolute, although abstract, existence of the good and 
the beautiful.” ** These Essays,” he adds, “ have for object to de- 
monstrate that only owe form of government is suitable to the nature 
of man.” 

The first part of this work consists of fourteen ndinanin which, if 
they are not very original, are otten shrewd, and marked with some 
good sense, though too frequently envel oped in a mystical jargon, 

which seems to have become fashionable in Paris at the present day, 
perhaps in consequenc e of the despotism under which the people groan. 
In the chaprer on L’ Esprit, however, the author is sufficiently clear 
and animated. He endeavours to assign a reason why c¢riain minds 
seem born for error, while others retlect objects with all the accuracy 
of a faithful mirror. 


&6 Precipitation blindfolds the mind, pride misleads it, and interest is 
the cause of almost all our errors. Ohe might judge of ‘the goodness : of 
our actions, by the interest which they give us not to deceive ourselves ; 
thus one might judge, without knowing them, of the whole of men’ " 
actions, from the whole of their opinions. To know the state of a so. 
ciety, it-is only necessary to examine the state of the minds which com. 
pose 11; tor the passions do not immediately act, but #2 the dispositions 
of the individuals. Another source of error ts, the impressions which 
men receive without being able to comprehend them. The poor love 
riches, without knowing in what the pienayees of the rich consist. Slaves 
love liberty, without Lnowi ing what it is to be tree. ‘Take heed, there. 
fore, of speaking to the ye! and to slaves of riches and independenes.; . 
above all, take care of inflaming the imagination of those who will noc 
know that it 1s — imagination which governs them. They will give 
to their torments the finest names, and in their fierceness they will com- 
mit all manner of crimes. In truth, we calumr uate the passions ; they 
are but the cause of evils, of which error is the principle. ‘Ihe passions 
decline and must repose ; error ‘is eternal, and never fatigued, Passions 
infatuate, torment, blindfold, and often ruin. Error conducts with me- 
thod, and counsels with prudence ; it does not entirely take away know- 
ledge, and it avoids danger; it is austere, and even inexorable; the evil 
which it causes to be committed is executed with the rigour of a duty ; 
it enlightens the vices ; it is in secret intelligence with Pride, and all rhe 
crimes which it occasions ure rewarded by pride. Vanity! vanity! that 
is the history of man.’ 


Such are the sentiments of which this volume is chiefly ¢ compo ised ; 
many of them are extremely trite, only disguised under another garb ; 
while others are somewhat new, and pointed in a manner likely to 
attract attention. The Essays on L’£sprit are very different srom 


those 
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those of Helvetius, or Beaumelle’s posthumous volume on that subs 
ject; and unquestionably are much more useful to society, and to the 
advancement of the philosophy of social life. The observations also 
ou Pascal, although too much in the French style of /ouange, contain 
some interesting truths. “ When I read Pascal the first time, his 
work appeared to me not less dangerous than admirable ;_ his morality, 
dictated by the strength of his genius, must infatuate those ardent 
minds which also mislead others ; it will at first exalt the spirit of re- 
ligion, and finish by extinguishing it! The genius of Pascal sometimes 
sleeps, and even mistakes certain things.’’ The chapter on the “ Beau- 
tiful and Good,” is lively, animated, and ingenious, abounding in the 
most praiseworthy sentiments of morality, and the condu&t of human 
life. The authorhas read and understood the English ethic poets. “ Order 
is heaven’s first law,” said Pope ; and this writer observes, ‘if we search 
among moral beings that which appears the most beautiful, and the 
most proper to be admired, it will be found that it is order. It is the 
expression of the will of God; it contains all the treasures of his 
wisdom.” The sublime he considers only a * higher point of ele- 
vation of the beauriful, which we could not have believed possible, 
supposing it above our powers.” Our author gives a new colour to 
the arguments in defence of civil society, against the paradoxes of 
Rousseau. ‘Man bears the weight of his intelligence; it is ne- 
cessary that he should develop it, and it is but by the aid of his 
equals that he can satisfy this imperious necessity. His propensity to 
pleasure draws him to his species; his love of the beautiful to the 
contemplation of his nature ; it is as necessary that his mind should 
know that his heart Joves, and that his passions agitate it, as that his 
legs and arms move.”” In the chapter on Liberty we find many ex- 
cellent remarks and bold truths, which have perhaps rendered it pru- 
dent for the author to conceal his name. * A congieror”’ (says he) 
«¢ in the first alarm which he inspires, can beat down those heads 
which raise themselves, and dare again to command; but Ais reign 
will be short! Ages and misfortanes without number are necessary to 
exhaust and debase a people, to the point that they neither caz nor 
wish to shake off their chains!” 

From these detached sentences, taken promiscuously, our readers 
may fairly appreciate the value of this little volume of * Essays on 
Morals and Politics.” If we eee it somewhat partially, it is, per- 
haps, because we have been obliged to pass over such a multiplicity of 
French publications, which are too infamous and despicable for us to 
record, even their titles in our pages. These Essays, indeed, are 
more unexceptionably moral than most of the similar works in the 
same language and country ; their essence, however, is extracted from 
English authors, and it still retains something of its primitive energy, 
even when dressed in the French style. The work may innocently 
amuse, and perhaps instruct many of the admirers of French literature 
in this country. 
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Traité D’ Education Physique des Enfans. 
Treatise on the Physical Education of Childven, preceded by Instruftions 


on the Convulsions, and the Means of avoiding them in both Sexes. 
By Dr. Sacombe. 8vo. Paris. 1806. Deconchy. 


THIS little tra&t is the work of a popular Afedecta-Accoucheur in 
Paris, and discovers the author to have read much, and also observed 
alittle. ‘There is, perhaps, no other country in which children are 
more subject to convulsion fits than ‘in France, owing, doubtless, to 
the intemperance and epicurism of the mothers. So general, indeed, 
is this disease, and so fatal, that more than one half of the children 
born, die, principally in coomuibeles: considerably under five years of 
ace; and from one-fourth to one-third usually die in the first ten or 
eleven months. ‘This estimate has ‘een mae by Morgue and several 
other physicians (independent of the number of deaths by the small- 
pox), and confirmed on the average uecroloyy of twenty-one years by 
the avowal of Chaptal, who has so successfully deluded the world 
with this exaggerated (or rather multiplied) accounts of French po- 
pulation. Dr. Sacombe here endeavours to enumerate the general 
causes of his fatal malady, which is truly a visitation of * the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children,” and quotes the opinions of 
more than fifty-five of the most celebrated physicians of all ages and 
hations, who have written on the diseases of children. Odut of an 
indefinite number of causes, the author thinks the following are the 
most general :—hereditary diseases, natural vices, light clothes {a 
custom very common in France, in order to improve the figure), bad 
qualities of the milk (the natural consequence both of the enormous 
quantity and quality of the nurse’s food), abuse of ®ating and drink- 
ig, improper management with regard to slecp, exercise, excretions 
and retentions ; constipations, physical irritators, such as acids, &c. 
and moral causes, such as fear, anger, jealousy, and all the violcuas 
passions. “To these he adds, that children, whose parents are either 
too young, or too old (the stages in which marriages are most com- 
monly contracted in France), are always the mosi subjeét to convul- 
sive diseases. 

The Dissertation on the Physical Education of Children is divided 
into three principal precepts—Cleanliness, Sobriety, and Exercise; 
in all of which are some useful observations, w orthy the attention of 
parents and medical practitioners. They are accompanied, however, 
with some superstitious opinions, which seem to find a particular 
place in the minds of almost all professors of midwifery, as well as 
that of our author. Dr. Sacombe, with great propriety, rid cules 
the preposterous practice of submitting new-born children all at once 
to the cold bath, instead of preparing them gradually for it by the 
use of the tepid bath; and gives instances of parents who, in obe- 
dience to the superficial opinions of Rousseau, have killed their chil- 
dren by such practices. The author also relates a practice in Guada- 


loupe, 
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loupe, of teaching the children to make known their wants in the 
first two or three weeks, in consequence of which they are not only 
kept always clean, but likewise acquire ideas in imitating their nurses, 


when about to ease the necessities of nature. Brushing the spine with 
a soft brush, and rubbing behind the ears, are equally recommended 
as essential to cleanliness. Among a great many other directions for 
keeping infants clean, and for the management of children, he insists 
with considerable energy, on the gross impropriety of &zssimg chil- 
dren, or suffering them to be kissed. In this advice we fully concur, 
and would seriously recommend it to the attention of every class of 
people, never, on any account, to suffer such a vulgar and injurious 
practice to be used with children. We also agree with Dr: Sacombe, 
tn forbidding nurses to sleep with children—but for reasons very diffe- 
rent from those he assigns, which are visionary and superstitious.—- 
The true physical cause is merely the atmosphere of azote, which 
ericompasses all animal bodies, and which consequently must be highly 
injurious to the weak lungs of infants, when brought into contact 
with bodies so much larger than their own, and of course having an 
atmosphere in proportion. 

Brief, however, as this Treatise is, it 1s not without some of the. 
leaven of French abominations; and the example of King David, 
lying between two young women to recruit his prostrate strength, 
with the practice of the physician Capiraccius, are gravely recom- 
mended as the surest and speediest means of communicating genial 
warmth and vigour to an old emaciated frame. Did our Medccin- 
Accoucheur wish to send his patients to that ** bourne whence no tra- 
-veller returns,” he could not have prescribed a more prompt and effec- 
tual means than that which he has here advised. ‘There is, indeed, 
in the very proposal, something so revolting, so contrary to every 
sentiment of common decency, and so preposterous in this disposition 
of hoary-headed debility, that such an idea could originate only in the 
mind of a Frenchman; and is an additional proof, were any now 
wanting, of the general turpitude and national depravity that pervade 
every description of people in France. Another story is told, not less 
horrible, of a boy under eight years of age, reduced to a marasmus 
by masturbation, and who was restored to health and vigour by our 
author, through the magical influence of an amiable young bedfellow, 
as direéted above. Such details are as loathsome as they are con- 
temptible. [t is true, there are two infamous modern books in this 


country, a “ Guide to Health,” and a “ Guide to Old Age,” the 
authors of which should have been long since called before a tribunal 
of justice ; but the works of Sacombe surpass those of the Jews, at 
Jeast in extent, -as he is the author of nine or ten volumes on medicine, 
and the editor of a monthly publication on midwifery. 
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Voyage en Portugal, ce. | 
Travels in Portugal, by Count de Hoffmansegg, edited by Ad. Link, bea 


7 


ing a geste to his Bf Travels in that Country. 8vo. Pe. 
337. Paris, 1805. Imported by Deboffe. 


_ COUNT de Hoffmansegg has botanised over the kingdom of 
Portugal, with a minuteness that excites more admiration at the la- 
bouriousness of the man, than the greatness of the philosopher. He has 
frequently traversed the same route six times, in all.of which he made 
minutes of the most trifling circumstance in his journal. From that 
journal Professor Link has gleaned the principal parts of the contents 
of this volume, which is only designed as corrections and additions to 
his former work. Unfortunately, however, the Professor is no less 
verbose chan his friend is laborious ; and these corrections and ‘addi- 
tions, which might have been incorporated in a new edition of ‘his 
Travels, by means of translated extracts from Portuguese writers, 
and numberless repetitions, and puerile observations, now occupy ano- 
ther middle-sized volume. It is true, the author has divided it into 
chapters, each of which bears the-title of a Portuguese province ; 
but it is not thence to be inferred, that each contains a description of 
that province ; on the contrary, if we take from it the names of the 
towns, and the chains of mountains, which the author has taken much 
caye to mention, we shall have only some indefinite, unmeaning sen- 
tences, and topographical phrases, equally applicable to all countries 
and climates. Professor Link, with that petztesse d’ esprit, which cha- 
racterizes.too many of our modern botanisis, has busied himself about 
the orthography of proper names of persons and places, and left un- 
noticed, or forgotten, the principal and peculiar features ot the diffe- 
rent provinces of this interesting kingdom. His paintings occasion- 
ally exhibit some lively colours; but his outlines, however they may 
exist in his own imagination, are almost wholly imperceptible to his 
readers. They who have visited Portugal may, perhaps, compre- 
hend his meaning, though it is almost inipossible to trace any likeness 
to the original, especially in his topographical delineations, which 
have not even the merit of being correct itineraries; but the library 
travellers, whose excursions are limited to the-pages of a modern vo- 
lume, will in vain look for any precise information relative to the 
aCiual state of agriculture, nature of the soil, cultivation of its fruits, 
mode of life of the inhabitants, and state of society in the different 
provinces of Portugal, mentioned in these Supplementary Travels.—~ 
We shall, however, notice whatever is new, or in any ways useful 
in the volume before us. 

M. Li mmences with the province of Trax os Montes, and 
notices the distince and the road between Montealegre, Chaves, the 
Serra de. Gerez (a chaip of mountains which divides this province 
from Entre Douro e Minho), the Alturas de Barrozo, Braganda, Villa- 
real, Torre de Moncorvo, and Miranda. The following are the 
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most jeopresting particulars in agriculture which the author g es in 


this volume. Speaking of the rich and fertile valley, called Campo de 
Villaviga, he observes : : 


«t This plain is celebrated for the mildness'of its climate, and the rich. 
ness of its soil; it resembles that at Chaves, but is longer, narrower, 
and less cold. It is bounded on the east by the Serra de Estevaes, and is 
watered by the Sabor, which in winter is frequently subje& to floods that 
inundate the plain. A rivulet, called Ribdeirede Villarica, meanders across 
it. The'soil is argillaceous, intermixed with lime and sand; but it is 
fiot mhanured, as is customary in the neighbourhood. The fields are first 
tilled in the month of November, and afterwards in the month of May ; 
the latter is called estravessar in this province. The wheat is sown from 
the'end of September to the beginning of November, and is reaped im 
May. The grain is thrashed, or trod out by oxen. Besides the corn, 
‘of which 30,000 algueiras are annually produced, hemp is also cultivated 
in the places overflowed by the Sabor. It is estimated that this plaia 
yields every year from 220 to 264,000 [lbs.] of hemp. The land pro. 
per for this purpose is at first ploughed and harrowed in the spring ; about 


a fortnight after the same operation is repeated, and the hemp immedi. 


ately sown, It remains usually 100 days in the ground, after which it 
is cut and collected in heaps (molbes), where it remains during eight days, 
and is then bound in small sheaves (estrigas), and steeped in water, &c, 
From 12 to 15,000 algueiras of Indian corn are also produced every year, 
and it is calculated that one algueir of seed yields 300 of grain, Be. 
sides 5 or 6,000 a/gueiras of pulse, excellent melons are raised, and the 
water-melons are esteemed the best in the kingdom. The land is three 
times tilled, and afterwards sown. It is wed, and as soon as the stalks 
have five or six leaves, the soil is loosened with the harrow, which is re- 
peated some time after. 

‘© This valley, as well as all the country, is exposed to frequent 
storms, which occasion the greater ravages, that they are accompanied 
with hail and hurricanes, which tear up trees, and overthrow houses. 
In general, the storms in the elevated countries, between the goth and 


45th degree of north latitude, are extremely violent, especially in sum. 


mer. In the plains they are more rare, and only become impetuous at 
the epoch of the equinoxes. In summer, during the night, a very cold 
fog falls, which, afier the great heat of the day, occasions many dis. 
eases, especially fevers that appear endemic in this country. The Campo 
de Villarica is divided among several proprietors, who, at an exorbitant 
price, let their lands in portions, called ¢iwrel/as. The inundations of the 
river prevent every kind of enclosures, or divisions of property, which 
is a source of endless contentions and law suits.”’ 


In this extra&t, which is certainly not one of the Professor’s least 
happy attempts at description, we have details of the gross produéts of 
a district every year, Sut no means of ascertaining what is the extent 
or population of that district. Such is the accuracy of these correc- 
tions to his furiner statements. We can state, however, for the in- 
formation of our readers, that the above valley is about three leagues 
long, and not one and a half broad (many places much less), and very 
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thinly inhabited by very poor people. In describing Chaves, M. 
Link has a similar omission, though of an opposite kind. The ‘**dis- 
trict of Chaves,” he remarks, * occupies 28 square leagues, contains 
196 villages, 7,078 families, and 33,800 souls; which amounts to 
1,207 persons to each square league. The city of Chaves contains 
680 houses, and 3,650 persons. Two fifths of the distri€t are cover- 
ed with chesnut and other trees; one-fifth is waste lands, and two- 


‘fifths are cultivated. Rye, Indian corn, wheat, potatoes, flax, wool 
“and wax, are the produéts of this distri@.”” But hete the Professor 
has forgotten to give the gross amount of the annual products of these 
‘different articles, of course his readers can form no idea of the ferti- 


lity of the soil. It only one-fifth be waste lands, and the remainder 
either cultivated, or bearing chesnuts, which are equally useful as 
food, ‘a population of 1,207 individuals to each square league is not ex- 


traordinary. 
It appears, that the only iron mine in Portugal is near the Torre 


de Moncorvo, which yields from 30 to 40 per cent. and at which a 
forge has been established these twenty years, and has now attained 


considerable perfection, | Lead mines are also found in the vieinity of 
Mogadouro, In the environs of Braganza our botanists found a plant 
which Tournefort supposed to be peculiar to Portugal, the e/ymus caput 
Meduse, and also the rhinanthus erista galli, spir@a_ulmaria, calthd pa- 
lustris, and the alopercus pratensis, all of which indicate the great 
elevation of this province, which contains vegetables peculiar to it, 
and which have not yet been described.” At Freixo our author, who 
seeks every occasion of praising the Portuguese, at the expence of the 
Spaniards, is obliged to acknowledge, that the Spanish borders appear 
covered with a forest of olive-trees, whilst that of Portugal is barren. 
“ Thus I have already oftentimes observed,” says he, ‘* that agricul- 
ture and industry are in general much more advanced. in Spain than 
in Portugal. I am convinced of it, but I cannot determine the cause.” 
We shall enable the Professor to discover this secret before we pass 
over this volume. , 

The preceding sketch is all that M. Link and the Count de Hoff- 
mansegg have communicated on the province of Trax 0s Montes, which 
was not noticed in the author’s former travels. ‘The 2d chapter is 
additions and correétions to his first description of the province Entre 
Douro ¢ Minho, in which he makes an apology for his general abuse 
of the English, by mentioning the hospitality of a Mr... William 
Nassau, and alledges that several travellers, principally English 
(among whom he excepts Murphy), have indulged in insulting re- 
marks on the Portuguese. This accusation against Englishmen is 
made, not because the author believes their opinions erroneous or 
false, but because it is the easiest means of flatiering the Portuguese, 
His praises of the amiable villagers of Villarinha do Furno, at the foot 
of the Serra Amarella, are too much in the style of Korzebue to merit 
attention. M. Link also notices his discovery of the wuld goat of 
Portugal being the same as that described by Gmelin, the Capra 
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fi gagrus; found onthe Mountains.of Persia near the borders of. the 

ian'sea. Speaking of a journey, over the Serra de Marao, in the 
datter-end of February, in cold foggy weather, accompanied with 
sain and a south-east wind, the following observations occur : 


‘¢ The valley of the Upper Douro bears a similar chara¢ter to. the 
country of Castile; the heat is excessive in summer, but it is cold and dis. 
teeable in winter. ‘The Wine Company of the Upper Douro also augment 

he difficulties which travellers experience, in forcing the sale of a detest. 
able beverage, composed of different corrupt. substances, which they 
qualify with the name of wine ! That of a superior quality is sent abroad; 
but as it possesses the exc/usive commerce of wine in those countries, and 
at the town of Porto, it can oblige the inhabitants to drink bad wine.— 


‘Tt is not extraordinary, ‘indeed, that this Company was at first opposed, 
and that it could only be established but by violence.”’ 


This * detestable beverage,” which M. Link justly denominates, 
is chiefly composed of a «decoétion’ of logwood, ~water, and Brazil 
rum. ‘This composition is afterwards mixed with real wine, and in 
that state is exported. It is not a hasty calculation to say, that log- 
wood water, or-a spirituous extract of logwood and Brazil rum, con- 
stitute from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the Port wine imported 
into Great Britain. This infamous abuse, indeed, has now become 
so gross, that im a few years more, like most other vices, it will dee 
stroy itself. | In conjunction with other circumstances, it has already 
given existence to an increasing manufacture of domestic wines ; and 
sound policy, as well as the public health, seem to sanétion the pur- 
ehase of raisins, and the consumption of our own sugars and rum, in 


preference to paying the Portuguese exorbitant prices for their log- 
“wood and nauseous spirits. | 


‘© The city of Guimaraens, the first residence of the Kings of Portu- 
gal,’’ observes our author, ‘is situated in a fertile plain, variegated 
with trees. The houses are well built, furnished with windows (a thing 
not common in Portugal and Spain in small towns), and plaistered ; the 
streets are large and cleaner than in most of the other towns. The city 
is divided into the Old and New Town, the former of which is built in 
the figure of an amphitheatre. In the vicinity of Guimaraens are several 
warm baths, which are held in great estimation, Thewaters of these baths 
have'a sulphureots taste, are at the temperature of near 40° of Reaumur, 


and spring from a bed of granite. Some vestiges of Roman baths have 
been discovered here, and a Mosaic pavement.?’ 


After comparing the delightful valleys in the Minhoto the vale of 
Tempe, our traveller, commences his Additions to the Province of 
Beira, in which he correéts his former statement of the use of marine 
galt in the manufacture of coarse earthen-ware in Portugal. No-such 
thing is used iv that country; and, we can add, that it is equally un- 


known in Spain. Of the. character of the Nuns, the Professor gives 
the fellowing anecdote : | 
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‘* An Ex.Jesuit, who had lived 48 years in Vienna, came to visit us 
in order to conduct us to Ferreira de Aves, a Convent of Benediétine 
Nuns, where he had a sister and four cousins. They were called to the 

rlour, where the Abbess also camz. The conversation was very gay : 
the women talked much, and burst into fits of laughter on every occasion. 
They entertained us with tea and pastry.” 


A verbose tale of the “ hair-breadth ’scapé” of the Count Hoff- 
mansege in the snow, on the Serra de Estrella, the Alps of Portugal, 
contribu:es to make up this volume. The Professor has not been able 
to discover the silver mines, which he mentioned in his first Travels, 
near Arganil; they most probably owe their existence to national pre- 
judice, and the author’s credulity. Here, however, he has not 
omitted the opportunity of abusing the Portuguese Government, of 
“endeavouring to reduce every thing toa monopoly,” merely because 
it has prudeutly provided for the supply of the coffee-houses in Lisbon 
with snow, the gathering, preserving, and transporting of which 


‘ from the neighbouring mountains, are entrusted to zndustrious indivi- 


duals. The snow is colleted, pressed hard into a kind of mould, 
or long box, then rolled in straw, and placed in a cart, and in that 
state sent to Lisbon, the journey being performed only during the 
nights. , 

M. Link’s account of the salt-beds in the Island of Murraceira, 
and the coal-mines near the Cape of Buarcos, is very imperfe@t; as 
is also that of a large lake, near the village of Vagos, which is not 
marked in the maps. The Professor is no more correét, when he 
says, that ‘near Longroiva there are two mineral springs ; one warm 
with a sul shureous smell, the other containing carbonic acid.” His ob- 
servations on the elevation of the mountains, are puerile in the highest 
degree. The summit of the Serra de Gerez, which, trom the cold, 
he had estimated to be 4000 feat above the level of the sea, he now 
finds is not 3000; the Serra de Maras, which is much higher than 
the preceding, from the cold which there reigns, ** we should sup- 
pose, under these degrees of latitude, to be not less than 7 or 8,000 
feet high.” The author here commits an error respecting the nature 
of climates in low Jatitudes; in these regions the cold is frequently 
more intense on their mountains, than it is on those of the same ele- 
vation in more northein latitudes. In summing up the general pro- 
ducts of the province of Beira, he bas been credulous enougli to re- 
peat some of the vulgar traditions respecting gold-mines, &c. which 
we did not expect to hear repeated in this age of science. 

The Professor gives us also his miscellaneous noves on the provinces 
of Estremadura (which includes Lisbon), and Alemtejo; his short 
account of the kingdom of Algarve is taken trom hearsay, for neither 
he nor the Count, it appears, have visited it. His description of 
Lisoon is rather minute than accurate; but, when he compares it to 
Genoa, which, he says, might rival it, he certainly has a very faint 
idea of its real grandeur, as well as of its beauty. Runhdctin before 
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the Revolution, when its river was crowded with shipping, and its 
public buildings not crumbling in ruins, had more resemblance to 
Lishon, especially in its picturesque view of an amphitheatre, and 
the verdure, or rich culture of the opposite banks of the river. In 
many cases the author evinces his ignorance of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, especially when he extolls the lower classes of people for never 
using prophane words or oaths in their discourses or disputes in the 
streets. It is true, the Portuguese have never vet published a complete 
dictionary of their language, like most other civilized nations, of 
course it is often vague and indefinite, occasioned by the difference 
between the traditional, oral, and written import of words. In some 
provinces all words derived from Latin, have the same value as in 
Spain ; in others the same words have more of a Freach accepration, 
and not a few of the Italian. ‘This fact has not been perceived by 
Professor Link, in consequence of which his judgment, both of the 
manners and sentiments of the Portuguese, is often very superficial 
and incorrect. He states, that the Portuguese have a multitude of 
words to express the different kinds of gardens; he defines ** guinta” 
to mean a “kitchen garden behind the house ;” and ‘* cercas,” the 
“* gardens attached to convents, surrounded with higi) walls.” The 
latter, however, is often applied to any court or yard, or what the 
French call dasse-cour ; and the former always implies not only a gar- 
den, but a country house also, a cottage or rural retreat belonging to 
some grandee or noble, who allows his steward, or bailiff, a guinta, 
or fifth part of its products, for his trouble of cultivating and preserv- 

_ing t. This is the etymology of the word guinta, which the Pro- 
fessor avows he was unable to ascertain. 

Our author cavils at Murphy, for saying that the servants play at 
cards in the anti-chambers of their masters ; and thar the hair-dressers, 
on festivals, wear swords and carry their hats under their arms, in 
the first style of fashion, both of which are sufficiently common at 
Lisbon, although unobserved by the botanist. His other objeGion, 
that the Portuguese, instead of giving the right to strangers, give 
them the best path, only evinces his eagerness to tind an objection 
against the English writers. Murphy has resided in Portugal many 
years, and is much better acquainted both with the language and 
manners of the people than M. Link; -his descriptions are rather 
faithful than perfect, that is, what he has said is true, especially of 
Lisbon, but he has particularized their virtues much more copiously 
than their vices: yet our botanical traveller would surpass him in 
praise of the Portuguese! Perhaps, indeed, we should excuse the 
Professor’s mistakes on this head, as it appears that he does not under- 
stand En. lish, and has strangely misconceived the establishment, cailed 
the Long Room, which the English have instituted and supported as 
an. assembly-room. “We cannot, however, offer the same apology 
for his invidious and interested remarks on Mr. Stephens’s manuface 
tory of glass; they are evidently modelled in the French school, and 
shew, that if the ambitious enemies of the English manufactories 
cannot 
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gannot rival them, they will at least endeavour todepreciate them by 

ross misrepresentations. Mr. Stephens’s glass is said to be britle and 
Fess brilliant than foreign glass. ‘True, it is inferior to that made in 
England, bur it is superior to that of any other country, whether 
Germany or France. 


‘© Approaching Elvas, from Badajos,’’ says M. Link, ‘‘ we compared 
Portugal to Spain, and our judgment was in favour of the former, be- 
cause it exceeded our expectations. The Spaniards say, that Portugal is 
a frightful country, that the roads are impassable, the houses so bad that 
one can see the stars in bed, and that the people are false and fawning. 
The Spaniards are right ; the roads are not made for carriages ; in many 
inns the roof is formed with reeds, that suffer the light, but not the rain, 

-to pass. I admit that the politeness of the Portuguese often costs money : 
bat the rudeness of the Spaniards also takes it, and I would rather lose 
my money by flattery than by menaces. 

“‘ The English say that the Portuguese are perfidious ; that they will not 
accept a challenge, but that they will take revenge like assassins. This 
is, no doubt, a great reproach ; but a default decides nothing. They are 
said to be indolent, but a lazy people would never have penetrated so far 
into the interior of Africa. They are also said to be devotees and fana- 
tics, but the nation has never been fanatical, even when their Kings were 
so. To the Portuguese people, however, we should attribute some cha- 
ratteristic traits : they possess considerable vivacity, levity, loguacity, and 
politeness."” 

The latter chara&ter, which is. correét, and similar to that of the 
French, should have taught the Professor, why the Portuguese are 
Jess laborious than the Spaniards, as levity and loquacity are incompa- 
tible with hard labour. In this respe&t, the gravity ot the Spaniards 
4s much more favourable to industry, than the levitv of the Portuguese 
and French. The former are, indeed, more industrious, and also 
have more chearfulness and tranquillity of mind than the latter, The 
same characteristic appears in the Quakers of this country. If the 
Portuguese have penetrated into Africa, it is not from an aGive or 
industrious disposition, but from the impulse of an idle and insatiable 
curiosity, that predominates more perhaps in Portugal than in any 
other country of Europe. 

From the preceding extracts, it will appear that this volume will 
hot add much to the literary fame of its author, whose Travels in 
Portugal have obtained a factitious celebrity trom his reputation as a 
botanist. But a very few (and those not original) botanical remarks 
occur in these Additions, which are chiefly descriptions, or rather 
itineraries of roads along the sides, or bottoms of hills, but never any 
thing like. a-general view, either of the situation, elevation, or geo- 
graphical dire€tion of these mountains. His geological observations 
are superficial and trifling; all his pictures deficient in some essential 
characters, and his observations on men, manners and things, discover 
much more simplicity, and a desire to please the Portuguese, than im- 
partiality, acumen, or perspicacity. He writes, indeed, as if he doubt- 
ed his own judgment, amd the truth of what he mentions. 
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Theorie du Monde Politique, &e. 


Theory of the Political World, or of the Science of Government consis 


dered as a Science exacte. By Ch. His. 8vo. Pp. 227. Paris, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


TT would seem as if the modern French writers had experienced 
the fate of those storv-tellers, who from often repeating the most un- 
qualified lies, at length really believe them true. “hey have praised the 
sword-law of Buonaparte, whilst they despised it; now they begin to 
believe their own praises, and to examine if they are not consistent, of 
coeval with the law of nature. This is t':e real object of the pre- 
sent writer. By means of a few common-place observations, exe 
pressed with an ait of mysticism: and protound knowledge, he endea- 
vours to prove, that the institutions, and aétual establishments now in 
Frafice, are in a true state of nature. To give his work a littl more 
consequence, he has also attempted to rival, or rather imitace the aus 
thor of the Spirit of Laws, and: has divided a volume, of only 200 
pages, into four books and sixty-eight chapters, which are principally 
occupied with verbal definitions of government, of nity, and socie 
ality; sovereign laws, and civil laws; monarchy, democracy, and des- 
pousm, public force; a being real, and a being artificial ; political 
iberty, and civil liberty ; the force of impulsion, and the force of in- 
ertia ; and the difference between authority or power with respeét te 
petsons and things. Some of these distinétions are merely verbal, 
others real; but in gerieral the author has marked their difference 
with sufficient precision and perspicuitv. We shail translate the en- 
tire chapter, entitled “* England,”’ which will convey a very just idea 
of the manner and spirit of this treatise. 


“¢ The English laws say, that the two Houses, composing the Parlia. 
ment, have jointly and exclusively the initiation of the laws, and also 
jointly the right to adopt cr reject their respective resolutions, Thus, 
the Parliament has the force of impulsion. 

“© If the two Houses concur in adopting a resolution, the English laws 
say, that the King has the power of paralyzing it by his wets, or of giv. 
mg ic the force of a law by granting it his san¢étion. Thus,) the King 
has but the force of inertia, 

€ This is the intention of the laws; the following is what takes place. 
~ *€ The King, it is true has not, neither by himself, nor by his Minis. 
ters, the initiation of the laws; but as he takes care not to choose his 
Ministers but among the Members of Parliament, they do in the latter 
capacity al] that they would doas Ministers of .the King. 

“¢ In the Parliament there oceurs sometimes a species of arena, in which 
every Member has the right of combating in favour of his own opinion, 
and of transforming it into the general will. Hence, whether by their 
eloquence, or by ail the other means which are in their power, as soon 
as they are assured of the triumph of the wall of the King, sa soon do 


they discard all those which are opposed to them, -In this manner, there- 


fore, the King conquers the force of impulsions 


‘Finally, 
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«6 Finally, as the King is the only depositary of the:public force, he 
unites the unity of execution, to the unity of conception : society finds 
in him all the advantages of a real being. 

«¢ Nevertheless, he would not make a proposition to the Parliament too 
contrary to the general interest, or if he did, it is possible that it would 
be rejected. If he has the advantages of a real being, he has not the ine 
couveniencies , 

‘© Unity and sociality are attained, but by an indire&t way. 

«© There is not, therefore, in England, neither division ner equilibrium 
‘of powers : there is only one power combined in a particular manner. 

« The King of England is the bomme-powvsir; yet he is it, if I may 
so speak, but from day to day. It is always necessary that he should have 
the air of gaining from the Parliament this prerogative, which it has the 
appearance of disputing to him. 

‘¢ The advantage ot England, therefore, does not consist in the good- 
ness of her laws, but that the real progress of the Government, is in an inverse 
away from its apparent ‘rganizatim (la marche réelle du gouvernement est en 
sens invers de son organisation apparente). 

‘¢ This is not a supposition ; it is an abstraction to which I have just 
adapted the faéts which serve it as a basis; it is therefore a demon- 
stration. 

‘*‘ The nature of things has taken its empire in England ; and it has 
taken it better there than elsewhere, because the laws are nearer being 
subordinate to it. 

‘¢ The Kings of this nation have there exercised a long time despotic 
authority, founded by the famous Norman who conquered it, As despo. 
tism is not conformable to the nature of things, the nobles and the com. 
mons, united in interests by particular circumstances, have constantly 
leagued together to emancipate themselves. The struggie continued a 
long time ; at last, tired of their dissentions, the parties agreed toa 
truce. This truce is the English Constitution, 

‘< It presents, indeed, sufficiently well the spe€tacle of two armies in 
presence of each other, preserving an attitude at once amicable and me. 
hacing. From time to time they keep theimselves in breath by feigned 
combats, and the English people take a pleasure in their evolutions: it 
is for them the parace of Liberty, From one moment to another the com. 
bat might become serious, for the victory has never been decided.” 


Such are the profound discoveries of this mundane politician, who, 
from a note we learn, has been one of Buonaparte’s agents in differ- 
ent countries. Dogtnatism, mysticism, and an.afectation of origin- 
ality, are evident in the above extract, as well as throughout ever 
chapter in this volume. Our theorist, instead of drawing his conclu- 
sions trom historical taéts, has vainiy endeavoured: to adapt -faéts to 
his reveries. The following sentence in his concluding chapter is an 
example. 


«¢ Governments,’’ says he, *‘ are not like individaals, subje€t to ad- 
vance uniformly from youth towards maturity, and from old age to death. 
Qn the contrary, their strength increases with their duration, The longer 
they have lived, the greater certainty they have of continuing to live,’ 
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Unfortunately this conclusion is diametrically opposite to the testi 
mony of historical facts, and the experience of mankind. All go= 
vernments hitherto have had their adolescence, maturity, old age, and 
decay, the same as individuals, but the stages of the former differ in the 
proportion of about a century toa Justrum of the latter. He remarks, 
indeed, that * all the governments of past nations have perished for 
want of guaranteeing laws (/ois garantes), either of unity or of so- 
ciality.” But as governments are composed of individuals, they must 
for ever participate, more or less, in their character. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this theorist only seeks to flatter the Tyrant, by saying, that 
“¢ government is the only creation of man which is susceptible of 
immortality,” for he certainly cannot believe such a proposition ; al- 
though his attempts are toestablish the science of government upon 
principles as determined as the mathematical sciences. 

Some detached observations occur in this volume, on the spirit of a 
banker, carried into the adininistration of the state, and the too great 
familiarity, or equality of monarchs with their subjects. 


«¢ All the laws which I have shewn necessary to insure the double 
constitutive character of government, would be without efficacy if they 
were not accompanied by institutions, proper to retrace before all eyes, 
to grave in all minds, and in all hearts, the idea of the importance and 
of the superiority of men, the depositories of the government. 

«¢ When a Minister, who may have been a very good chief of finances, 
but who assuredly was not a minister of state, adopted a reform in the 
little military pomp which surrounded Louis XVI. and introduced into 
the palace of the monarch of the first nation in the world, the parsimony 
of a banker, whose business it is to economise in every thing, he destroy. 
ed the institution destined to give splendour to the majesty of the man- 
king (l’homme-roi), and prepared, without wishing it, the overthrow 
of the constitutive law of unity of power. 

«¢ When Marie- Antoinette, whose horrible catastrophe interdi&ed to her 
¢otemporaries all painful remembrance of her memory ; when this unfor- 
tunate Queen, rejecting an etiquette in which she saw but disgrace and 
monotony, dressed herself like a common woman, and adopted an old 
fashion, the author of which was perhaps a vile courtezan, she did not 
know that she corrupted the manners of the royal profession, and that 
she prepared the overthrow of the constitutive law of unity of power.’’ 


This indire&t reproach on the memory of the late Queen, is base 
and unmanly. Such reasoning is plausible, and mav suffice the 
French ; but it is superficial and erroneous in the highest degree, 
when applied to more rational and enlightened nations. A govern- 
ment of pomp, like the present Corsican despotism, may indeed possess 
vnity of power; but it cannot be permanent, as it wants two essen- 
tial principles, rationality and general utility. Such a government 
can only exist where there is no virtue in the people, and in that case 
the country -must rapidly depopulate, and its despotic power finally 
crumble to pieces. But that nation which possesses genuine virtue, 
must have a government founded upon public utility, and not vanity 
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or childish ambition. The progress of virtue, indeed, among nations 
appears just in proportion to the decay of Popery. 

The accusation of Necker’s parsimony occasioning the ruin of 
Louis XVI. is perhaps not altogether unjust, though here it is, only 
mentioned to flatter the inordinate luxury of the Usutper. The idea, 
indeed, of external pomp and haughtiness, being constituents of the 
regal character, and essential to its power and influence on men, is 
sufficiently preposterous. Every Aonest Englishman is a living testi- 
mony of the falsehood of this proposition. Such, however, is the 
progress of the modern French to a state of nature and to perfection ! 








Histotre Abregée de la Campagne, Se. 


An Abridgment of the History of Napoleon the Greai’s Campaign im 
Germany and Italy to the Peace of Presburg, with Detai!s of the 
principal Faéis from that Treaty, till the Return of his Majesty to 
his Capital. Revised and Correéled from the Observations of a 
SpeGator. Pv. 407. 12mo. Paris. 1806. Imported by Deboffe. 


THIS is a mere vulgar compilation of the bulletins and addresses, 
as they appeared in the Parisian newspapers of the day. The maker 
of this miserable farrago is almost as illiterate as Buonaparte himself, 
and the few original sentences that he has ventured to add to the pub- 
lished materials, are either childish nonsense, or absolute blasphemy. 
Of the latter kind may be ranked the motto in his title—Fit homo 

sissus @ Jeo. This collection of detached papers, however, in 
which the Usurper endeavours to-justity his conduét to the world, 
may amuse those persons who study the ability of the French in the 
art of deceiving. It is with regret, indeed, we are obliged to remark, 
that Talleyrand’s charges against the conduct of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, are urged with considerable effect, and he has, in a certain de- 
gree, succeeded in establishing a felsc/ood, that Buonaparte was the 
virtuous defender of the oppressed, and the Emperor the treacherous 
and ambitious tyrant of Bavaria, Suabia, and even Switzerland ! 
Buonaparte, meek, pious, benehcent man, we are told, was engaged 
in the arts of peace, re-establishing manutaclures and agricuiture, 
and thinking of nothing but making his loving subjects happy, and 
dispensing blessings upon them with as much facility as his Holiness 
does with his fore-finger on holidays ; whilst the then Emperor of 
Germany is represented as an ambiiious, blood-thirsty tyrant, who 
only sought his own aggrandizement in contempt of humanity or 
justice! The author has, indeed, made one charge against his idol, 
that is—an excessive love of peace (un amour excessif pour la paix) ! ! 
To counterbalance this charge, however, he is afterwards dire€ly 
called the Messiah, and his conduct to [taly compared with that of Jesus 
Christ to the lame man, whom he ordered “to rise and walk.” 
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As a specimen of the spirit and authenticity of the faéts detailed in 
this history, we translate the following ‘* Portrait de Pitt,” after the 
French success in Germany. 


“¢ If the two greatest victims of Pitt are in such profound dejeétion, 
what sorrow ought not this impious Minister to experience, whose breath 
has re-kindled a flame which has just consumed the first throne of Ger. 
many, a whole Austrian army, and now attacks the fugitive cohorts of 
Russia! In him is realized the fabulous torments of Prometheus ; all 
the miseries of three Coalitions overwhelm him: his atrocious politics 
are the source of them: he cannot taste repose, and he dare no longer appear 
in public. ‘Peace! Peace!’ is re-echoed from all parts ; and the word 
peace is his greatest punishment. 

‘* He dispatched from all parts couriers and agents, some secret, and 
others invested with a diplomatic character like Lord Harrowby. There 
is nothing which he neglected to annoy his enemy ; emissaries were in all 
parts charged to destroy the-magazins in France and her Allies. 

«¢ Heaven saw not without indignation sueh perfidy and atrocity. 

¢* While Pitt delighted in these black projects, the pleasures of which 
he relished, the horizon became dark, a thick foz extended over the City 
ef London *: about four o’clock in the afternoon the vapour became still 
thicker, and no person remembers to have seen a similar darkness in the 
day-time. 

«¢ It is impossible to tell all the accidents which this fog occasioned on 
the Thames and in the streets ; the lamps gave no light, and it was with 
difficulty one could pass by the lights in the shop. windows ; the carriages 
could not move without driving against each other; the confusion was 
dreadful, the embarrassments and dangers continual. A great number of 
persons were grievously wounded; ladies were overturned in their 
coaches, and severely bruised by these disasters; coachmen fell from 
their seats, and were trampled to pieces by the feet of their horses; this 
darkness, joined to that of the night, did not dissipate till the next day, 

«© This event appeared to the populace of London as a sinister presage 
to the Ailies and to themselves: they publicly cursed the Minister, au- 
thor of such miseries. ‘Io these evils were added irreparable losses ; Nelson 
was killed in combat: the ficets of England were sunk by the storms, 
and her expeditions failed. The clamours of the people resounded to the 
ears of Pitt; he concealed himseli trom their murmurs, by shutting him- 
self up in his palace, and feigning to be sick. His physicians ordered 
him to the baths; happy should he find them sufficiently efficacious to 
wash away the spots of blood with which he is covered !”’ 


Sheuld any of our readers wish for more extracts from this History, 
we must refer them to the volume. Nor can we make any remarks 
on such a tissue of vulgar and palpable falsehoods, recorded as histo- 
vical faéts!_ Had we attempted to write an eulogium on the Jate great 
Minister, we might have produced a more eiegant, but certainly not 
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* « A fog, in fact, covered the City of London during the whole of 
the 6th of November.” 
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‘a more honourable one, than the virulent abuse and savage ‘rejoicings 
of che inveterate enemies of his country at his death. The author, 
indeed, throughout the whole of this volume, seems much more re- 
joiced at the death of Mr. Pitt, than at the issue of the battle of Au- 
sterlitz: unfortunately z/ @ raison; the losing or gaining of a battle is 
but the affair of a day, but the death of a great statesman is a loss 
which ages may not recover *. Meantime we think it not unworth 
of being recorded on the tomb of the immortal William Pict, that 
the fell enemy of his country ordered his death to be announced on 
all the theatres in Paris, with as much eclat as any of his most splen- 
did victories. 

The whole of this History of Buonaparte’s Campaign in Germany, 
is equally as false as the fog in London; yet it is believed in France. 
We are, indeed, perfectly aware of the design and effect of such 
false representations; but we are no less firmly persuaded that all in- 
fluence raised on such a basis, must finally terminate in disgrace and 
ruin. 








DiGionnaire des Beaux Arts. 


A Diétionary of the Fine Arts. By A. L. Millin, Member of the 
Institute, Keeper of Medals, &c. in the Imperial Library, Pro- 
fessor of Antiquities, &c. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. of 820 Pages each, 
1], 16s. Paris. 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE importance of such a Dictionary is self-evident; but its 
relative value must depend on the copiousness, accuracy, and general 
merit of the different subjects discussed... We have already numerous 
NDiGtionaries of the Fine Arts, but with a few exceptions, they. are 
better adapied to make us sensible of our wanis, than.vain of our ac- 
quirements in this department, of literature. “ihe present editor, in- 
deed, is known as a most laborious and, generally accurate compiler, 
and occasionally af: original writer on subjects that require more 
learning than genius. M. Millin, however,. has borrowed largel 
from the more original and ingenious work on the Fine Arts in Ger- 
man by Sulzer, to which he has added some particulars from Wate- 
let, Levesque, Lord Kaims, Richardson, &c. The author has, very ju- 
diciously we think, reje¢ted Poetry and Eloquence trom this work, as 
tending to make it too voluminous, and refers to his Dictionary. of 
Mythology for information on such subjecis. He might, however, 
shave given a much beiter reason for this supposed omission, namely, 
that Poetry and Eloquence have been very improperly denominated 
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* The history of man furnishes millions of heroes, but a very few 
hundreds of legislators.—Rev. 
arts, 
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arts, as they require no mechanical aid ‘to give them perfeétion, and 











should have been much more properly classed among the sciences, = 
being entirely intelle&tual. The following'is a summary of the plan | 0 It: 
of this Diétionary. arts : 
** T have first endeavoured to gi Hi ? it isi mene 

. give a History of the Arts, for it is in. In 1 

dispensable to a proper comprehension of their theory. By the History of wher 
the Arts, I do not understand that of artists, which is nevertheless con. he 
neéted with it, but that of the progress of the arts in different. ages, and as 
among different nations. The greater part of the articles of this nature row 
_ are extracted from my course of public le€tures, The Theory of Arts is Sau 
also an essential part ; itis that which teaches artists how to aét, and the ' 
amateurs how to judge, 1 have here thought it my duty to combine the 166 
excellent observations of Sulzer, Watelet, and Levesque, to which I have of 
joined those of the best authors on this subje@. Price cannot be ac. eave 
quired but by usage ; to wish to give rules would not be to act as an his. pe 
torian, but as a master of the art; I have not, therefore, attempted all, tse 
but have attached inyself principally to the explanation of those which it wie 
Is necessary to know, in-order to understand the practice of the different obj 
arts among the ancients and moderns, and also the explanat'on of technical ae i 
terms. My intention was, to confine myself to the arts relative to de. ) 
sign; but at the instance of the bookseller, I have included music. I eri 
confess that I have very little knowledge in the theory or practice of a 
this art; but I have extra¢ted from the best authors, and in the historical eis 
part, some original and curious articles will be found. To combine as |{ 4, 
much as possible in this work, I have joined interesting and necessary O 
details, sufficiently copious, on the manners, customs, and dresses, of of 
the different -nations. ‘To the above I have added lists of the best works er 
on every subject, extracted from the bibliography of Blankenburg ap- st 
pended to Sulzer’s work.’’ ie 
The first volume occupies the alphabet from A to Ginclusive; | tl 
and notwithstanding the immense number of pages, the most striking | be 
defect is the want of terms. By the title Di€tionary of the Fine Arts, t 
we understand a book containing a@// the names and terms, with their : 
explanations, which occur in the arts of sculpture, painting, archi- 1 
tecture, music, dancing, &c. That is not the charaéter of the 1 


Dictionary before us: in it the editor evinces greai negligence of 
terms ; and only gives a slight historical sketch of the various branches 
of the arts; their changes and progress in the different countries in 
which they have been cultivated. It is, indeed, rather to be-con- 
sidered as a series of historical essays, arranged in the order of the alpha- 
bet, than as a Dictionary explaining the arts, and defining their terms: 
In architeéture, the editor is particularly defe€tive; and it is in vain 
that we look for explanations or definitions of the archirectural terms, 
-abajour, abavents,; abbaye, aboutir, abreuvoir, afaissé, afieurer, aleges, 
and axe, even in the first letter. The following article will convey a 
fair idea of the style and manner of this Dictionary, and is also one of 
‘the original articles of which the author boasts. | 


‘© Acapemy or Music, It was thus that we formerly called in 
France, 
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France, and that is still called:in Italy, an assembly of musicians, or ama- 
teurs, to which the French have since given the name)of Concert. It is 
to Italy that Europe owes the revival of music, as well as all the. other 
arts: it was also in that country that associations for the performance of 
music first became permanent, and were sanctioned by the Government. 
In. 1543, the Academy of Philc- Harmonics was instituted at Vicenza, 
whence it has since passed to Verona. In 1565, another Academy, under 
the name of degli Incatenati (the enchained), was incorporated with the 
former ; and their members, united, obtained the grant of a piece of 
ground from the magistracy of Verona, on which they built a grand and 
beautiful edifice, where public concerts were held every week. About 
the year 1732, a theatre was added for the performance of the opera. In 
1662, asociety of the same kind was formed at Bologna, under the title 
of Academy of Philomuses, which took for symbol a hill, or mount, 
covered with reeds, with this motto: Vocis dulcedine captant. In 1663, 
emulation gave existence to another society in the same city, that called 


itself de? Musici Filachisi, having as a symbol two tambours, with the de- 


vice: Orbem demulcet ata&u. This Academy seemed to have no other 
object than to parody the preceding, neither of which, it appears, exist 
at present. ; . 

‘* In tracing the origin ofthe late Academie Riyale de Musique, we per- 
etive that it was not thus named because it was an establishment of the 
same nature as the Academies of Painting and Architeéiure, but that the 
title of Academy was given to it only in the sense of that word in Italy. 
To that establishment is added a theatre, now known under the name of 
Opera, or Theatre of Arts. It has often been wished, that this Academy 
of Music was organized like the other Academies, and ina manner to con- 
tribute more effectually to the progress of the art of music, and to its in. 
struétion. Several authors in different countries have wished that similar 
establishments were instituted. Formerly there were professors of musical 
theory in various places: Bartholomew Remo fulfilled this duty at Sala- 
manca. -In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, 


‘music is no longer publicly taught; but they still confer the bonnet of 


Doétor of Music. In France, an establishment has been founded since the 
Revolution, destined. to teach music, under the name of Conservatory of 
Music. Lately, the Abbé Volger has had an extraordinary chair in the 
University of Prague, as Professor of Music.’ 


Few readers, we apprehend, will consider this meagre’ sketch as a 
history of musical institutions, still less a defraition of the term, Academy 
of Music. No reference is made to the numerous musical societies in 
Germany and the North, as well as in this country ; nor is the least 
notice taken of the particular regulations, and extent, of these institu- 
tions, or of the premiums and rewards which they voted to various 


performers. We have here, indeed, nothing more than the well- 
‘known faét, that music: began to be cultivated in Italy about~the 


middle of the sixteenth century, and that it has since flourished in 
France | 

M. Millin has given a verbose account of Alhambra, the Moorish 
royal palace at Greuada, indifferently translated from Swinburne ; bat 


he 
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he acknowledges,‘ with more truth, perhaps, than he is aware of, 
that it is-far from conveying an adequate idea of this extraordi 
edifice, which is beyond comparison the greatest curiosity in 
Europe. ; : 
The articleon ARCHITECTURE is sufficiently diffuse, and abounds 
in repetitions ; although the author, without any just reason;’ has en- 
tirely omitted military and naval architeflure, as if they were indepen- 
dent of the arts! Civil archite€ture he arranges under the heads of 
the different styles, as “ Egyptian, Persian, Indian, Phoenician, 
Judaic, -Greek, Roman, Arabian, Gothic, Saxon, Chinese, &c, 
According to the epochs, architecture is distinguished into that of the 
best age of antiquity, that of the lower empire, that of the middle age, 


and modern architecture.” We shali only notice the author’s account 
of the 


** Saxon Arcuitecture, The style called Gothic passed to Eng- 
land from France, especially from Normandy. ‘The ancient English, in 
consequence of their connexion with the Romans, at first adopted the Ro- 
man-taste in the construction of their churches. After the conguest of 
England by the Normans, this style was denominated opus Ruminum by 
the monks, because it was an imitation ofthe Roman archite€ture degene. 
rated. The two beautiful churches which stil! exist at Caen, are the ar- 
chetypes of those in England built at that period. In this style of archi- 
te€ture, the delicacy of the members takes place of the quantity of sculp. 
ture elsewhere lavished : a great number of churches in this beautiful style 
are still found in England. | 
_ © Under the reign of Henry III. a style, characterized by its pointed 
arches, was introduced into this country. This style, due to the croisades, 
or to the Moors in Spain, was always undergoing changes arid * modifica- 
tions, and prevailed during the reigns of the three first Edwards. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century, a taste for novelty invented a multi. 
tude of ornaments, and at that period the florid Gothic predominated. 
After having exhausted all the forms of leaves, of knots, and of roses, 
the artists introduced the figures of angels with instruments.’ 


The editor here confounds the Norman with the Gothic architec- 
ture ; and to gratify his national vanity at the expence of truth, false! 
asserts, that the Gothic passed from France to this country. The 
Norman, indeed, -is a degenerated style of the Roman, and was really 
imported into this country ; but all the true Gothic edifices in France 
were built by the English—a fat which M. Millin, in common with 
all the writers of his country, studiously endeavours to conceal, There 
is also reason to believe, that the pointed arch is much older than the 
croisades inthiscountry. It is certain, however, that this same pointed 
arch is still seen on the borders of the Red Sea, in Crim Tartary, and 
several parts of Turkey ; but it is much more probable that it travelled 
through Germany to this country, than that it was discovered in the 


East by some of ‘the croisaders, and thence brought to England, or 


France, according to the false assertions of the French antiquaries. 
In a long account of BEARDs, M. Millin only details some common- 


place 
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place facts relative to the Romans and French, and only incidentally 
mentions other countries, without taking any notice of their use in the 
sculpture and mythology of the East. A similarly defective account is 

iven of the character and use of box-wood in gardens, &c. The 
ferent COLUMNS in architecture are better explained. The imper- 
fect sketch on the art of DANCING is chiefly taken from Weaver’s 
Lectures, and other English works. Under the head of EAU-FORTE 
(aqua-tortis), we are told, that the art of etching ‘ has been princi- 
pally pertected by the French artists.” This 1s totally false: the 
French artists to the present hour are still ignorant of the art of etch- 
ing, and in all their attempts to perform it, they have almost entirely 
failed, and abandoned it in disgust. ‘Treating otf the various scHOOLS 
of painting, the editor reters to his translauon of Dallaway’s Anec- 
dotes of the Arts in England, and mentions a few names of artists in 
this country, in terms of the highest commendation. 

The setsnd volume occupies the alphabet from H to O inclusive. 
M. Millin gives an interesting dissertation on the word HACHE, axe 
(ascia) ; aud after meutioning the principal uses of this instrument 
among the ancients in their sacrifices, wars, and implements of their 
gods, proceeds to notice its torm in different ages and nations. It is 
evidently the origin of the halberd, or batile-axe, which has now de- 
generated to a simple pike, borne by our serjeants of infantry. The 
explanation of the axe on tombs and sepulchral monuments, however, 
has baffled all the efforts of the most learned and ingenious antiquaries. 
Many of these figures of an axe, with the words, sub ascia dedicavit, 
sub ascia posuit, ab ascia fecit, &c. are still seen on ancient monu- 
mems ; but ali the attempts to explain its real meaning have hitherto 
amounted only to vain conjectures. ‘The childish conceit of Maffei, 
thar it related to the monument’s being white, or made with lime; or 
of Murator, that it was a kind of prayer, are unworthy of notice: the 
most probable explanation is, that it had an allegorical allusion to the 
power and justice of the law, and that these expressions indicated their 
being done under or by the law. 

Sioguld the historical details under the words HARMONY and HE- 
RALDs vot be tound satisfactory, the number of works mentioned 
certainly musi, as they Constituie nearly the half of each article. The 
sketch ut HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, and list of artists in this depart- 
ment, evinces much industry, aud contains a conside:able number of 
names. ‘The long account ot clocks and dials is rather misplaced 
among the fine arts; but it serves to shew, that the art of constructing 
Instrumeuts lo measure time was first cultivated and brought to per- 
fection in this country. The history of o1L PAINTING is shainefully 
imperfect: that of GAMES and INSCRIPTIONS, parucularly the latter, 
is much less exceptionable. The analytical account of inscriptions, 
indeed, is neat and interesting. ‘The author’s observations on the 
ancicut LAMPs are the most original and accurate article in this Dice 
tionary. ‘Lhe same may be said of his illustrations ot the word Ivy 
and HAND, parucularly the latier, Ps the hand of justice, sacred hands, 
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votive hands, hand on the head, &c. The article Music, like that o 
architecture, is treated in the divisions of each country, and its history 
and progress detailed. with much more copiousness than accuracy, 


After giving a rather laboured account of the progress of MUSIC in | 


ENGLAND, and of the expensive establishments dedicated to this art 
in the latter end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 


turies, he avails himself of the ‘opportunity of expressing his doubts 


whether the English have any national taste for music, and represents 
their language as inharmonious, and wholly unfit for musical recitae 
tion! ‘The language of Pope, Goldsmith, and Gray, cannot be very 
rationally accused of want of harmony. The editor, however, does 
ample justice to the musical productions of our modern professors, pars 
ticularly Dr. Arnold, whose merit has extorted his reluétant appro- 
bation to any thing English in the fine arts. To mere curiosi, these 
historical outlines of the progress and actual state of music may be one 
of the most interesting articles in this DiGlionary of the Fine Arts. 
M. Millin, however, is much better qualified to treat with greater 
@ecuracy and interest the subjeét of mummi, or coins and medals, and 
he has accordingly here given a neat abridgment of the various re- 
searches in that curious and difficult study. ‘To give some idea of the 
author’s mode of treating what relates to manners or customs, we shall 
translate the article MouCHOIR (handkerchief) entire. 


‘€ In general, the ideas of decency and propriety that prevailed in an. 
cient times differed much from those in modern days. We are far from 
considering it unbecoming or vulgar to use a handkerchief to wipe the 
perspiration from the face, or to apply to the nose; on the contrary, it 
is a decent custom to which we are educated. It was, however, very 
different among the Greeks and Romans. A lady that in public would 
have used a handkerchief, would have singularly betrayed great want of 
delicacy. This custom not only reached to women, but was also a gene. 
ral rule of decency to which, by some sentiment of convenience, the men 
also submitted, at least in certain circumstances. The places where de- 
cency was observed with the greatest rigour, which the ancients very 
often transported into laws in common life, were the theatres and the 
temples, ‘Tacitus and Suetonius agree in saying, that Nero subjected 
himself scrupulously to the theatrical etiquette: thus, he wiped off the 
perspiration with the under sleeves of his coat only, and was so much on 
his guard, that no person ever perceived that he had occasion to spit, of 
use a handkerchief. To gpit, or blow the nose, in the temples, passed 
for an act of incivility and irreverence. In the daily occupations at the 
tribunals, or feasts, it appears that the men wore a handkerchief (suda- 
rium) of fine linen, but only for wiping off the perspiration, and not for 
apply ing to the nose. The women and girls, as well as the men, bathed 
every day, and thus carried off, in the syarm baths, all the perspiration 
and other impurities of the body. This regimen, joined to the constant 
use of perfumes, balsams, and crowns of flowers, induced a dry constitu. 
tion, which necessarily prescribed the use of handkerchiefs. Ic is never- 
the!ess necessary to observe, that the Latin language has the word orw rium, 
Which sighiics «kind of handkerchief larger than ours, Thisis, at least, 
: the 
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the sense which Vopiscus has given it, when he tells us that Aurelian was 
the first to order handkerchiets (orzria ) to be distributed, that they might 
be waved in the air as a mark of applause, at the theatres and public 

mes. According to Eusebius, this mark of approbation to sermons 
had been some time in use in the Christian churches.’’ 


The article OPERA meets our most ungualified approbation. Ie is, 
indeed, difficult to conceive any thing more irrational, or more inju- 
rious to good taste by combining greater absurdities, than this propa- 
gator of vice, to which the elegant satire of Addison, nearly a century 
ago, is still applicable. What is more extraordinary, perhaps, is, 
that such preposterous combinations of magnificence and low buf- 
foonery should, in this country, still continue ta please the most en- 
lightened assembly in the world! 


© In the exhibitions which the Italians have distinguished by the name 
of operas, there is such a strange mixture of grandeur and littleness, of 
beauties and absurdities, that it is dificult to speak of them in proper 
terms. In the best operas we see and hear things so absurd, that they 
appear as if destined only to excite the astonishment of children, or of 
those people who resemble them in ignorance. In the midst of these taste. 
less and miserable exhibitions, we sometimes find scenes which penetrate 
the heart profoundly, which fill the soul with the most agreeable volup-. 
tuousness, excite the most tender pity, and inspire fear and terror. A 
scene full of interest is often followed by one where the same personages 
appear to us no better than jugglers, who, by ridiculous pomp, but in an 
aukward manner, seek to inspire the populace with terror and astonish. 
ment, Offended by these absurdities, which we too often find in the 
opera, it is with difficulty we can resolve to make it the object of our 
meditations. As a dramatic performance, it demonstrates the levity of 
the moderns, who have employed it to degrade the arts of poetry, music, 
dancing, and painting, by exposing them to just ridicule and con. 
tempt.’’ 


The third volume commences with the letter P, and concludes the 
alphabet. Under the word PALLADIUM, we have a copious and in 
teresting account of all the different opinions which have appeared re- 
lative to this celebrated relique of antiquity. ‘Lhe author, although 
intimately acquainted with the subject af gems and medals, has availed 
himself of the learning of Levezow, whose excellent dissertation on 
the “ Stealing of the Palladium by Diomedes and Ulysses” (published 
at Brunswick in 1801), contains all the more interesting particulars 
relative to this statue, and the different figures to which it has given 
existence. 

The German writers have furnis!ied M. Millin with data for’a 
very interesting article on the various substances used in different coun- 
tries for writing on, and on the invention of paper made of cotton or 
linen rags. It is certain, that the knowledge of making paper of cot- 
ton was Mtroduced by the Moors into Spain, whence it was dissemi- 


nated over Egrope. In France, the oldest manuscripts on paper do 
Kk2 not 
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not bear a date earlier than the latter end of the eleventh century, 
while the Bodleian Library contains one dated 1049. There is not, 
indeed, any certain document to prove the precise period when this 
cotton paper was introduced into this country ; but there is abundant 
circumstantial evidence to prove, that it was known in England sooner 
than in France, and that it must have beeu between the eighth and 
tenth centuries. During that period, the Moors had overrun the 
greater part of Spain, except Biscay and the Asturias, where the 
Spaniards had fled tothe mountains, and were alimest destitute of every 
kind of provisions, tii] they received timely supp‘ics from this country, 
which enabled them to rally, and again recover some of their fertile 
plains, then highly cultivated by the Moogs. Our connexion at that 
period with Spain was much more i:timate and more friendly than 
with France, and the English were also as much more esteemed by 
the Spaniards. The cause of this friendship developes the national 
charaCeristics of the three nations. England, alwaysthe friend and sup- 
porter of the distressed, furnished the Spaniards, gratuitously, with 
every kind of necessaries: France, i is true, aided them with troops ; 
bui these troops, not content with an exorbitant pay, also required. 
power, and assumed au authority as if by right of conquest! Hence 
the ground aud origin of the triendly emetions of the Spaniards for this 
country, and thei aversion from the Freach, both of which prevail, 
toa certain degree, even at the present day. 

With respect, however, to the origin or discovery of the paper now 
in use, and made of linen rags, Wehrs ascribes it to Germany. There 
is some plausibility in this opinion, though it may have been an Italian 
discovery. The following are the chief reasons for this judgment : 
‘In Italy, no paper made of linen rags is found before the year 
1367 ; at the same period it was not known in Spain; in England, 
there are no proofs of it before 1342, and in France, about 1314. 
On the contrary, Germany possesses documents on rag paper which 
may be dated certainly from the year 1308.” ‘This, however, is not 
conclusive evidence, as the custom of painting on the margins of manu- 
scripts in Italy had become so general, that almost all the ancient re- 
cords areon vellum; paper, whether made of cotton or rags, being 
unfit for such purposes. ‘This faét might account for the rarity- of 
rag-paperdocuments in Italy prior to those in Germany. | 

M. Millin, before concluding this article on paper, takes much 
pains to persuade his countrymen, that the drawing-paper which they 
use under the name of £ngiish, is really made in France, and sent 
here, where it is s:zed, and pressed between polished copper-plates, 
and then sent back to France! This ridiculous fabrication is told in 
order to convince the French, that the English cannot make good 
paper; yet they are allowed the ingenuity of improving that made in 
France. The author seems not to have known, that this drawing- 
paper is an Fxglish invention; that it is made on moulds wove in a 
peculiar manner, and the paper afterwards hot-pressed without any 
size, as he ignorantly supposes. Some recent attempts to introduce the 
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manufafture of this wove paper in France have been made, but their 
success has not been very flattering. 

The PAysaGe (landseape) has furnished the editor with an agree- 
abie and interesting subje€t, which he has treated coniously, by means 
of the English authors on this familiar, but arduous, branch of the 
pictorial art. His history of PAINTING details the most of the anec- 
dotes of the ancient painters, the fortune of their pieces, and their 
relative merit. From an antiquarv like our author, we should have 
expected much more accurate inquiries relative to the origin and pro- 
gress of this pleasing art ; but he evinces but little inclination for ela- 
borate research, and his other literary avocations almost prescribe him 
suficient time, Of all the English works on painting published 
within the last fifteen years, except one of the very worst, he seems 
to be totally ignorant, and it is probable that he really knows nothing 

On the po- 
pular subject of PERSPECTIVE we find several judicious remarks, but 
generally too vague. The following instrument, the principle of 
which has been known above a century in this country, is falsely as- 


cribed to French invention. 


“¢ PaystonoTrRace’’—(a barbarous and illegitimate combination of a 
Greek and French word)—‘‘ A name given by M, Chretien toa pantographer 
which he had placed vertically, and to which he had added a moveable visual 
point attached to a horizontal thread, by which the parting point may 
be removed to any distance at pleasure, and thereby enabling him to 
delineate a portrait from nature in a manner infallible, and almost as large 
as life. Afterwards, this portrait is reduced with the horizontal panto- 
grapher, and engraved in any size required. Such a sure means would 


be extremely useful for taking the effigy of medals and coins, in which we 


have almost never a resemblance. M. Quenedey was the first who, in 
1788, produced this kind of portraits in concert with M. Chretien. At 
that time they only did profiles, and engraved the outlines without sha. 
dows ; but they have since much improved this manner of graving por. 
traits, which has the merit of being prompt, and of seizing the true 


likeness,’? 


The following acccunt of pockets deserves the attention of 
those ladies, whose conicmpt of decorum has induced them to imit- 
tate their mote abandoned neighbours in adopting a custom of the bar- 


barous ages. 

‘“¢ The ancient writers never make mention of pockets: the girdle sup. 
plied their place, the same as with the people of the East at the present 
day. From the account of handkerchiets it will appear, that they would 
not oblige the women, among the ancients, tO wear pockets. Lirtle 
fillets tied tight round the breast, and sometimes the girdle, served them 
for keeping every thing precious and secret. It is well knov.u that the 


girdle sometimes supplied the place of a purse at that period, and that the 
pick-pockets had then particular address at robbing the girdles in the 
Kk 3 mob ; 
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mob ;: it is for this reason that they were called cut.girdles, as we now 
Call them cut.purses, Nevertheless, it is not probable that this use of 
cinctures, that is to sav, of carrying money in them, was common with 
the women of antiquity. They were not troubled with-carrying money 
in order to purchase household necessaries: on the contrary, that was 
under the cognizance of the master of the house, and slaves particularly 
‘charged with this employ. It happened much of:ener that the ladies 
wished to conceal in their clothes the ornament of a lover, a tablet, &c, 
This is the reason why they wore large fillets fastened round the breast, 
which were an article indispensable to the ladies’ toilette at that period. 
There, also, love-letters sometimes found a place. ‘ How] ain to be 
pitied !’ exclaims a lover in a comedy of Turpilius, entitled Philopacer, 
€ What shall Ido? Unfortunate being that 1 am! I have lost on the 
road the letter which I had concealed between the tunic and fillet.’ Ovid, 
in his Art of Love, also teaches his scholars to conceal letters in this 
manner. 
“© In the middle ages, the use of large purses obviated the necessity of 
having pockets in the clothes, as is still the custom. among men in the 
present dress, ‘The ladies, too, for some years, have proscribed the use 
of pockets ; and not being able to dispense without a handkerchief, keys, 
pa purses, like the Greek and Roman woman, whose costume they have 
imitated, have had recourse to the large purses, or bags, of Gothic 
times, to which have been given various forms, and different names, such 
as ridicules, sacs, necessaries, indispensables, &c.”” 


The account of PORTRAIT PAINTING Is perhaps one of the most 
interesting in this work ; and the editor has added a list of the names 
of the most distinguished portrait painters, from the origin of this art 
in 1500 to our own times. ‘he importance and superiority of por- 
traits to every other species of painting, is here acknowledged ; and 
the French now begin to perceive, that their reproaches against the 
English, for their supposed national vanity of preterring portraits, are 
as rational as thev are false. It is true, more genius is required to 
execute one good portrait, than twenty Venuses and Cupids ; and 
this, perhaps, is the reason, why the French portraits are so execrable 
in every respect. ‘The history of scULPTURE is the most copious, 
and perhaps the most perfect, of any of our author's sketches. In the 
list of sculptors, those of Spain are the most conspicuous; and it is 
certain, that this art, since the barbarous ages, was practised in that 
country two centuries sooner than in liaiy. In 1037, we find, that 
Ferdinand the Great patronized the arts, particularly sculpture, of 
which soine vestiges still remain. [t was not till about the year 1270 
in [taly, and 1550 in France, that the art of sculpture began to be 
restored and cultivated. 

We shall only observe, that these three massy volumes contain 
much curious and interesting information, chiefly extracted, ine 
deed, trom the German, and trom other scarce and expensive works ; 
bur ia’oMer to render them'a complete Ditionary of the Fine Arts, 
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jt is necessary to add the author’s other works on Mythology, and 
French Monuments and Medals. M. Millin is also editor of the 
Magazin Encyclopedique, one of the best monthly publications of mis- 


Sgellaneous science, literature, and antiquities, in France, 
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Diétionnaire Historique, Etymologique, &c. 


An Historical Didtionary of the celebrated Personages of Antiquity, 
Princes, Generals, Philosophers, Poets, Artists, Sc. ; Gods, fabu- 
lous Heroes, Cities, Rivers, Fc. (8c.: with the Etymology, and 
the Value of their Names and Surnames. Preceded by an Essay on 
Proper Names among both the Ancients and the Moderns, By 
F. Noel, Inspeétor-General of Public Tustruétion, &c. &c. 
Pp. 520. 8vo. 12s. Paris. 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


WHEN we consider the influence of words, their power in 
creating new associations of ideas, and their importance as the 
vehicles of human knowledge, we shall not be precipitate in con- 
demning any effort to illustrate the meaning of proper names, and 
their connexion with the progress of the human mind. Etymology 
is a science of much greater utility, and much more applicable to the 
study of national manners, than has hitherto been supposed. Much 
vulgar ridicule, indeed, has been ignorantly thrown upon it; but it 
should be remembered, that it has been the means of unfolding those 
principles which have now stood the test of ages, and shall for ever 
remain a monument of the strength, as well as the nature, of the 
“© Human Understanding,” as developed by the immortal Loeke. By 
this science we are enabled to trace the origin, progress, and actual 
state, of words, or naines, as used in the commerce of human life. 
In every stage they afford us the only certain knowledge of the then 
stateof the human mind. At first, we have short simple names with- 
out inflections, which sufficiently characterize the ideas arising from 
simple impressions or sensations. A‘terwards, the increasing multu- 
plicity of nearly Similar objeéts rendered it necessary to attach an epi- 
thet of some particular quality, or characteristic, of these objects : 
hence the origin of complex or compound terms, which from habit 
soon degenerated into arbitrary names. ‘Fhese names, at first perfectly 
understood, in the course of time became dificult to comprehend, 
and in proportion zs the natural increase of society augmented their 
number, it also impaired the powers of traditional instruction; and 
the people, as they emerged from the common source of intelligence, 
forgetting the origin and full import of these terms, confused, abridged, 
or otherwise changed them: hence the origin of dialects. In this 
manner we are enabled to trace the real progress of the human mind 
from ignorance to knowledge. At first, their few simple ideas were 
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distinctly expressed by their distinét aspirations, or words; as their 
ideas became more numerous, their words necessarily became more 
complex. This opened afield for the diverse genius of men: some 
were occupied in cultivating their knowledge, and thence became 
chiefs ; while others, more indolent and more ignorant, and, conse- 
quently, possessing only weak understandings, but imperfe@tly com- 
prehended the relation of names with things; and in their diurnal use 
of terms, mutilated them often to an extent that rendered their origin 
extremely dificult, if not impossible, to be discovered. Thus, by 
the general corruption of language, we are able to ascertain, beyond 
wll doubt, the low state of knowledge and civilization in any age or 
nation. The imperfect conceptions of the vulgar at the present day 
are likewise evinced, by their mutilating words which they do not 
perfectly comprehend, or to which they cannot affix a determined 
idea. Attention to this point would enable us to trace the capacity of 
the intelle&tual powers in conjunction with the natural history and 
progress of language, from simple and relative terms to complex and 
arbitrary names ; from arbitrary names spring mutilated words, and 
even phrases, that in time become dialeéts, which finally constitute, 
with the progress of knowledge, new, and toa certain degreey entire, 
languages. Beata, too, will appear the utility of training the mind, 
at an early period, to associate its conceptions, or ideas, with words, 
and thus, perhaps, in some measure, obviate the dangerous influence 
of an ardent imagination, and the effects of the viclent passions, on 
the juvenile mind. 

But to return to the work of M. Noel: we are sorry that he has 
not always treated the science of etymology in such an enlarged view, 
_ and that he has designedly pursued it rather as a 4tterateur than a phi- 
Josopher. Asa preliminary to this work, the author has given a long 
“¢ Historical Essay on Proper Names, both Ancient and Modern.” 
It is divided into seventeen chapters, on the Proper Names of the He- 
brews, Greeks, Romans, and other Ancient Nations; Names among 
the Moderns ; Patronymics ; Christian Names; Change of Names ; 
Pseudonymus ; Names attached to Sovereign Dignity ; Nick-names ; 
Superstitious and Poetical Names; Names of Animals, Cities, &c. ; 
4inagrams and Acrostics; Allusions to Names; Art of Translating 
them; and Miscellaneous Anecdotes relative to the Distinétion and 
Use of Names. In this Essay, indced, there are many curious par- 
ticulars relative to the use and power of names, or appellations, in 
different ages and nations; and if the author seldom discovers much 
perspicacity, or critical acumen, he as rarely deviates into the regions 
of imagination and visionary speculation. The following is the au- 
thor’s account of the etymology of the word name : 


‘¢ The name, in general, according to the definition most commonly 
received, is the term which we are accustomed to use to designate a 
rson or thing. ‘Ihis definition is founded on the import of the 
word nomen, which the etymologists derive either from the verb 
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nosco*, because; says Cicero, guod rei mota est, it is the characteristic 
mark which distinguishes each thing; or from the Greck word évoya, in 
which Plato, by a decomposition somewhat subtle, found cv paisofas, to 
seek the origin of beingt. Pythagoras attributed the imposition of 
names to sovereign wisdom ; and it is in this sense that Plato said, that 
it belonged to the sages to give names to things. FEpicurus, who did not 


_ascend so high, agrees, at least, that the names are the effect of the first 


idea that men formed of the objeéts which they designate. As to the 
diversity of languages, he explains it by the diversity of impressions re. 
ceived in divers climates.’’ 


Nigidius, and the Stoics, as well as Aristotle, sought in the pro- 
priety of names the nature of things; and it was long a disputed ques- 
tion, whether they were natural and founded in reason, or positive 
and arbitrary. Neither the ancients, however, nor the present au- 
thor, furnish us with any important assistance in this inquiry, which 
embraces two essential points—the connexion of aiticulate sounds with 
objects, which includes the mechanism of oral communication ; and 
the relation between signs and natural objects, which is the principle 
of writing. The former would be under the influence of the particu- 
Jar emotions excited by external objects as they presented themselves ; 
while the Jatter would require some exercise of reason and genius, or 
inventive powers, to form new, analogous, and convenient characters, 
as emblems, or hieroglyphics. 

The first chapter ot this Essay treats of Names among the Jews ; 
but it is much less perfeét than many English traéts on this subjeé, 
particularly Jones’s Philosophy of Words. The second chapter, on 
the Greek Names, is more interesting. The author briefly mentions 
the ceremony of giving children names on the seventh or tenth day 
‘after their birth, which differed little from that still practised; and 
also notices the custom, in the days of Homer, of the mothers naming 
their infants at the moment of birth. ‘* This custom was afterwards 
prohibited by a_positive law, which at the same time ordered the father 
to name the children. Observing the frequent dissimilarity of children 
to their fathers, and their no less general resemblance to their grand- 
fathers, it was usual to name the eldest son after the paternal, and the 
second after the maternal, grandfather ; the remainder bore the names 
of agnation and cognation. On the contrary, among the Lycians, 
the son took the name of the mother, because the succession passed to 
the daughters.” The Greeks, it appears, at least in their decline, were 
as forward in changing or adding to their names as the people of the 





* 6 Noscimen, novimen, notamen, notimen.’’ 

+ “ A third etymology is évéouas, to be useful, because its use serves 
to make known things; and a fourth, viuew, to distribute, 405, law ; 
the name giving to each thing its value, as the law gives to every one 
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present age. Lucian, indeed, humorously observes of the parvenus 
of his time, that from “ a dissyllable, which their names had been in 
the lowness of their first condition, they became a quadrisyllable after 
the change of fortune.” This hint is worthy the consideration of our 
modern ’Squires, some of whom, although perhaps foster-brothers of 
Tom Jones, have not only added to their names the appendix of 
Esquire, but have now, we are told, prefaced it with Sir! Foll 
and depravity generally go hand in hand ; the latter has desolated the 
Continent these last eighteen years; the former now begins to predo- 
minate in this country, and idiotism has attained ‘supremacy in the 
West. 

The Romans, although not the first, as Appian erroneously pre- 
tended, who used two names, were at least the first people who re- 
duced this custom to a systematic and general use, after their union 
with the Sabines. The mother of Romulus, indeed, was called Rhea 
Sylvia, her grandfather Numitor Sy/vius, and her uncle 4mulius Syl- 
vius. The chief of the Sabines had also two names; but it was a 
considerable time before the Romans attained such importance, or be- 
came so numerous, as to render the distinction of names indispensable ; 
in the course of time, however, they augmented them from one to 
three, and even four. 


“<1, The family name, the omen properly so called, was common to 
all the descendants of the same house (gens, and to all its branches. 
Thus, Fulius was probably the proper name of the first author of that 
house, as it descended, or pretended to be descended, from Iulus, the son 
of Aineas. 

“* 2, The prenomen, or first name, distinguished the persons of the 
same family. 

‘© 3, The cognomen, or surname, was given to some as an honourable 
title, or a term founded on the vices or virtues in those to whom it was 
applied. | 

‘* 4. The aguomen, or fourth name, was another kind of surname, or 
title. | 

‘‘ The prenomina, which distinguished the persons of the same family, 
drew their signification from some peculiar circumsiances: thus Tudlius 
from Tullus, a Roman prenomen of happy omen, guesi tollendus, an infant 
worthy of being reared. After the birth of the child, the midwife placed 
it on the ground, and the father took it up (‘tollebat); hence the origin 
of this verb being used to express the act of cherishing and edu. 
cating. 

“6 The cognomen, or surname, was founded, 1. on the qualities of the 
mind, which comprehended the virtues, manners, sciences, and noble 
aétions ; thus, sophus indicated wisdom ; pius, piety ; /rugi, good morals ; 

urges, nepos, bad habits; puddicola, patriotism ; depidus, atticus, witty, 
yo el eloquent, &c. 2. On.the different parts of the body, the im- 
perfections or peculiar qualities of which gave occasion to surnames, as 
crassus, corpulent ; macer, meagre, &c. ‘Lhere were also two sorts of 
surnames ; the cognuomen distinguished one branch from a parallel one of 
the same family ; the agnomen characterized a subdivision of a branch, 
and 
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and both were usually taken from some remarkable event which distin. 
guished the chief of a division, or subdivision. Scipio (a walking--tick! 
was the agnomen of the conqueror of Carthage, and became that of his 
descendants, which were thus distinguished from those ot his brother, 
who had the surname Asiaticus.”’ 


From-the chapter on Proper Names among the Mcderns, it ap- 
pears, that the noble familics in France had no surnames before tle 
close of the tenth century, when they began to adopt those of their 
possessions, or lands. Duchesne, Mathieu, and Mezcray, state this 
fact, and add, * that the rich merchants took the names of the towns 
in which they resided.” We apprehend, however, that this statement 
is not quite correct; as we find, that not oniy the usyal Christian 
names, or appellatives, were in use among the saints of the fourth and 
fitth centuries, but also surnames taken trom places, or events ; and 
if such names were in use, itis dificult to suppove that at least some 
of the nobles did not adopt them. About 450, when the Greek church 
claimed the superiority over the Romish, several of these local sur- 
names occur among the champions of Popery. ‘ Bur,”’ says M. 
Noél, “ it was not till the thirteenth century that surnames became 
general in'France, although in the North they were common in the 
ninth. These surnames, however, were not transformed into family 
names, in a fixed manner, till the institution of coats of arms.’ The 
author, indeed, has so grossly misconceived the nature and use of names 
in thé British isles, that it is certainly sufficient to invalidate his opi- 
nions respecting their use in other countries. As a literary historian, 
we see that he is frequently inaccurate, and even erroneous, in what 
relates to his own country, and consequently, still more so in regard 
to others. ‘ Many families,” he asserts, “in Holstein, and other 
countries, have still wo family name; and they are distinguished only 
by their Christian name, and by that of their father, son of John, son 
of Peter, gone Peterson, &c. This latter is familiar to.the 
Scots!’ It is strange that our author should be so far misled by his 
love of etymology, as to consider these names still merely appellatives 
instead of surnames. He has not perceived that Mac is Irish, Fitz is 
Norman, and that soz is Anglo-Saxon, all of similar import, which 
were first used as a title of honour and endearment in consequence of 
some noble act, and hence became cognoinens of noble distinction 
for several ages, some of which have continued to the present day. 


‘© In Poland, about the end of the seventeenth century,’’ observes M, 
Noél, ‘ the peasants had no name ; the nobles only were known by their 
names. In Hungary, surnames have been used since 1120. Their use in 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, is much more modern. In Transylt. 
yania, the name is placed after the surname; and instead of saying Ga. 
briel Bethlehem, they say Bethlehem Gabor. In Denmark, names were 
not fixed till after Frederick I. ; in Norway, it was still later.. In Swe. 
den, singe 1514, some took the proper names of their fathers, but no one 
surnames till a much more recent date, Family names were common in 
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Germany in the twelfth century, in Spain in the eleventh, and in Italy 
and France in the tenth. In Gui nea, on the Coast of Bites. the mo. 
thers name their children in imitation of the first sound which they utter, 
as Corankin, &c.’’ 


This account, considered as a history, is extremely unperfect, and 
in every respect contemptible from such a writer. The author has 
not determined, in any definite terms, the particular era of one fact 
relative to the imposition of appellations and surnames. In Portugal, 
even at the present day, many of the lower classes have no family 
name. Ic may be remarked, indeed, that whilst the peasants never 
think of more than the common appellation of Senhor Joad, José, Manoel, 
Antonio, Francisco, Joaquim, Simad, Pedro, &c. those of Sutintiion 
seldom have less than two or three appellatives, or christian names, 
independent of their tities and surnames; as Antonio Mancel Fran- 
cisco do Pinheiro. Many of the friars who distinguish themselves as 
preachers, and who have no surname, assume that of their order, or 
of the convent to which they belong. 

The chapter on Patronymic Names is still more incoherent and 
uninteresting. M. Noel, ina style excessively heavy and confused, 
only tells us, that the Spaniards adopt the surnames of ‘both father and 
mother, and that the Italians have introduced a refinement in the art 


of patronymics. ‘ Instead of turning the appellative of their father 


» 


into a surname, they make his surnaine both an appellative and a sur- 
name for themselves; as Galileo Galilei, Sperone Speroni, &c. The 
Flemings have done the same.” Others have revived the Greek ter- 
mination of Stephanides for Fitz-Stephen.”” Under the head of Nicks 
names, the author gravely tells us, that some * are ironical, like that 
of poet-laureat, which the English give to bad poets!” This, indeed, 
is worthy of Buonaparte’s ** Inspector of Public Instruction.” M. 
Noel is better qualified to collect anedotes, than to write an historical 
dissertation ; accordingly, we have a very copious collection. under 
the title of ‘ Superstition of Names,” whence omens, presages, &c, 
have been drawn. Such a melange is well adapted to the superstitious 
sentiments of the French people of modern days. In treating of Ana- 
grams and Acrostics, the author boasts, that ‘ good sense has made 
these laborious bagatelles disappear, and. their imaginary merit has not 
been able to maintain itself against the empire of reason.” Unluckily 
for M. Noel’s “ good sense,” however, these  Jaborious bagatelles” 

still occupy a conspicuous place in the most popular periodical and 
other publications of Paris. 

A preliminary dissertation so vague, verbose, and vapid, as 
what we have found the preceding to be, is not a very favourable 
presage of a good etymological diétionary of proper names, in 
which a sound judgment and great philological powers are neces- 
sary to the proper illustration of every word. An example will 
suffice to convey an idea of the author’s style and manner. 


© CHRISTOPHER, a Saint, usually represented of a colossal stature; a 
custom, 
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custom, it is said, which originated from the superstitious opinion, that 
after having seen his image, one would not be subject to sudden death. 
Etym. xpicsos (christs), Christ. Prim. xpiw (chrié), to anoint ; épuw 
(pherein/, tobear. Pret. m. mQopa ( pephora ).’” 

‘©Curysostome, golden-mouthed, a father of the Church renowned 
for his eloquence. Etym. xpuccs (chrusos), gold; créun (stoma), 
mouth,’’ 


In the latter explanation, no notice is taken of Dio, who was sur- 
named Chrysostome, which some good scholars have rendered Aoney- 
mouthed, in allusion to the sweetness and mellifluence of his eloquence. 
The name Dis, indeed, from Ax;, divine, does not appear in this Dic- 
tionary ; neither do we find Ascanius, and a multitude of other names 
which are necessary to theclassical student. ‘The author has endea- 
voured to flatter and deceive the vulgar, by accompanying the Greek 
terms with Roman charadlers, as above; but independent of the ge- 
neral inadequacy of these charaGers, they: are particularly detective in 
the subscriptum vowels, and ought not to be given as faithfully repre- 
senting the Greek. Upon the whole, we consider this Etymological 
Di€tionary rather asa proof of the decline of learning in France, 
than a happy prognostic of its restoration. We shall only add, that 
M. Noel has confined himself to proper names in Greek and Latin 
only, without introducing the Hebrew and other languayes, which 
were necessary to form a complete work. 
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VINDICATION OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN SULLIVAN, 


AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, IN THE ANTI- 
JACOBIN REVIEW FOR DECEMBER, 1806. 


Being a Narrative of attested Fa@s relating to the Ship Elizabeth, ce. €Sc. 
Printed 1788; Reprinted 1807. 


A CORRESPONDENT, in possession of a copy of the above tratt, 
containing the Narrative, together with Mr. Sullivan’s Letter to the 
Court of Direétors, explaining the documents with which that Narrative 
was accompanied, has communicated to us the following summary of its 
contents, which, in justice to Mr. Sullivan, we insert, presuming it to 
be corrett. 

In the year 1772, the embarrassed state of the Company’s affairs in 
England having made them judge it expedient to limit the remirtance 
through theie treasury to a very small amount, and ata very reduced ex. 
change, the.necesstties of their numerous servants abroad compelled a very 
general recourse to foreigners ; and the French governors of Pondicherry 
and Chandenagore became the medium of British remittance betwee : India 
and Europe ; and continued to be so untal 1775, when they failed in debt 
to. Britjsh subjects, nearly one million sterling. 
Such 
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Such was the situation of things, when the impaired state of Mr. Sulli. 
van’s health obliged him, with the permission of Government, to take 
his passage for Europe on board of a French ship in March, 1776; and 
in the month of August following he landed at L’Orient. 

Upon -his arrivai ar that pances through the attentions paid by the 
caprain and superc.ryo of the ship to his imperfect health, he became the 
guest of the owners of the ship, Messrs. Admyrauld; and having, in his 
Intercourse with them, found that a secure channel was open, through 
them, jor drawing his property from India, he agreed to give themorders 
upon his agents. im India. 

ft is inevidence upon the Records of tke Company, that Mr. Sullivan’s 
negotiation with the Fr nch house of Admyrauld, relative to the ship Eliza- 
beth, in which he ultimateiy became interested, was concluded in September, 
1776; that it was undertaken softy with a view to the remittance of pre- 
portly from Iudia; 2nd chat the mode of remitting through foreigners had 
Originated in a necessity, which the exigency of the Company’s affairs 
had imposed epen all their servants, 

It is in evidenee, that the ship Elizabeth, which the house of Admy. 
rauld sent to India in consequence of the negotiation of September, 1776, 
sailed from France in March, 17773 that is to say, at a period of pro- 
found peice, wm! fifteen months betore the war broke out between Eng. 
land and France; that she was destined for the most limited voyage, 
namely, to the Coast of Coromandel! ov/y; and, that express orders were 
given for her being dispatched, @¢ the /atest, in the spring of 1778. 

It is further in evidence, that, by an untoreseen delay in the provision 
of the goods for the returning cargo (by which the remittances were to 
have been made), the period for the dispatch of the ship was protracted ; 
that in August, 1778, hostilities having unexpectedly commenced in 
India, within one month of the time when the rupture between England 
and France took place ia Europe, the Goverjor ot Pondicherry did, by 
an act of coercive authority, under date the 18th August, 1778, impress 
this ship, the Elizabeth, inta the service of the French Government ; in 
ws ch service she was held by two succeeding atts of similar coercion, 
dared the 3d Seprember, and zgth December, 1778 ; which acts, placing 
her under the immediate controul of the commander of the Pourvoyante 
frigate, unhappily occasioned her to be assisting to that frigate in the 
capture of the Osterley Indiaman. 

Ic is alsoin evidence, that Mr, Sullivan continued in Europe from Aagust 
1776, until February 1781, that isto say, nearly two years subsequent to 
the unfortunate capture of the Osterley ; and, that when he was informed, 
by a letter of the sth of June, 1780, that the house of Admysauld had 
made aclaim, in favour of the ship Elizabeth, to a share in the prizes, 
he did, instantly upon the receipt of the said letter, utterly disclaim and 
renounce all particrpation therein, and withdrew himself altogether from 
every concern with Messrs. Admyrauld*. , 
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* Notarial Attestation of Mors. Admyranld, dated 18th Ofober, 1788. 


«* Aujourd’hui est comparu devant lesConseillers du Roi, Notaires au 
Chawlet de Paris sous signés, S. Frangois Gabrick Admyrauld, aie 4 
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In 1781 Mr. Sullivan returned to India, having been appointed unani« 
mously, by the Court of Dire¢tors, to represent the Company at the Court 
of the Soubabdar of the Deccan. The state of public affairs upon his ar. 
tival occasioned his services to be required in another direétion ; and the 
most honourable testimonies are borne by the Governor and Council of 
Madras to those services, from which we shall extra¢t the following ; 
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de la Rocheile, etant de présent A Paris, loge Rue St. Joseph, St. Eustache, 
No. 14. Lequcl, désirant de rendre hommage A Ja vérité, ct satisfaire 
au désir que luia temoigné M. Jean Sulivap, a, par ces présentes, déclaré 
et certifi¢é, Que M. Jean Sulivan, originellement intéresse (avec lui le com. 
parant et feu M. Pierre Gabriel Admyrauld son pére) dans l’armement du 
navire P Elizabeth, Capitaine Crozet, destiné pour le commerce de I’ Inde, 
n’a nullement profite de Ja prise du navire Anglois |’Osterley, faite par la 
Frégate du Roy, La Pourvoyante, et par le navire |’ Elizabeth. Qu’aus. 
sitot que M. Sulivan fut instruit de cette prise, et du droit que les inte- 
réssés de I’Elizabeth y avoient, il fit temoigner au S, Compuarant et a son 
pére, armateurs de |’Elizabeth, par une lettre du vingt Juillet, mil sept 
cent quatre-vingt, 

© Que quelque considérable que peut ctre sa part dans cette prise, comme 
elle etoit faite sur sa nation, il ne pouvoit se résoudre den profiter ; que 
plurot que s’enrichir du malheur de ses compatriotes il cederoit sa part aux 
autres interésses ; qu’il désiroit en meme temp n’etre plus regarde comme 
ayant intérét au Mavire ; et nous prioit de se décharger de I’interét, ne 
demandant pour cela que Je remboursement de ses fonds, avec l’intérét de 
ceux, sur le pied de cing pour cent]’an, scalement, 

‘¢ Que cette proposition ayant ete acceptée, effectuée, purement et 
simplement, sans autre avantage pour M. Jean Sulivan, il est dés Jors de. 
venu étranger au dit on vire 1’Elizabeth ; n’y a plus de droits, et réellement 
n’aeu aucune part, direclement ni indireétement, dans les partitions faites 
entre les interéssés du produit de ce naviie, ni de ccux resultans de la prise 
du navire l’Osterley. 

‘© En témoignage de quoi, le dit comparant a fait la présente déclara. 
tion, 

‘© D'un ae fait ct passé i Paris dans l’etude de M. Margantin, !’un 
des dits Notaires, Ie seize Oftobre mil sspt cent quatre-vingt huit, 

«« Ec signé, ADMYRAULD. 
oF ARMIN. MarGantTin,”” 





‘¢ We, His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary at the 
Court of Versailles, do certify to all whom it may concern, that Mr. 
Margantin, and Mr. Farmin, who have signed and delivered the above 
Certificate, are Comseillers du Rot, Noraires at the Chatelet de Paris; and 
that ta acts so signed, delivered by them, full nd undoubted faith is 

iven, in and out of court. In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hand and seal. 

66 Tyone at our Hotel, in Paris, the seventeenth day of OGober, one 
thousand seven hundred andeighty-eighr, 

‘* Dornsst.”’ 
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Exirad of a Letter from Lord Macartney to the Court of Direaort, dated Fort 
St. George, 14th May, 1782. 

** Whatever can be done for the public service, attainable by abifity, 
resolution, and address, will be accomplished by Mr. Sullivan, whose 
mind is awake to every objeét within his reach, or within his view. We 
have thought 1t necessary, in our circumstances, to devolve upon him a 
considerable shure of administration to the southward; as far as we could 


venture to do so, under the particular controul and restraint under which 
we have placed ourselves.” 


Exirad ofa Letter from Lord Macartney, and his Council, to the C urt of Direc» 
tors, dated Fort St, George, 5th September, 1782. 


‘* Copies of the most important of the letters and papers to whith Mr. 
Sullivan alludes, “goa No. in the packet. They will evince the mag - 
nitude of the object which has so much engaged his solicitude, and his 
active zeal and ability, in the management of that branch of the admini- 
stration which h.s fallen to his share. We laments for your sakes, that 
that share has been ctrcumscrilxd ; and that, not possessing them our- 
selves, we could not myest him wiih the powers he requested : because 
we are porsucded he would have employed them to the advancement of 
your essential intcrests.”’ 


Such is the sum of the matters contained in the original Narrative, and 
its accompanying documents. ‘Ihe copy now reprinted, and from which 
the above summary has been taken, is followed by some further observa- 
tions on the subjeét of the transactions relative to the ship Elizabeth ; and 
we cannot, without injustice to Mr. Sullivan, conclude this article without 
adducing the following passages : 

‘Tf the judgment of a public body can afford any ground for inferring 
the opinions and sentiments of those who pronounced that judgment, every 
equitable and honest mind must infer from that of the Court of Dire¢tors, 
that, although the act itself upon which they pronounced was judged to 
he contrary to the letter of the Jaw in favour of the monopoly of the Com- 
pany, and therefore it became necessary, for precedent and example, that 
they should mark their disapprobation of similar transactions ; yet thas 
they considered themselves bound, in justice to Mr. Sullivan, so to ex- 
press that disapprobation, as to confine it to such part of the transa¢tion as 
related to the infringement of their monopoly ; and thus, by fair inference, 
to justify him from imputation in any other part. And the more espe- 
cially, as the Company had thought proper to dire their solicitor to 
commence suits at law, or :n equity, against one of their servants (who held 
an high office in India at the period of those transa¢tions in the Indian 
seas), *on account of his conduct respeCting the French ship.’ 

«In 1790, not two years subsequent to the date of the Resolution of 
the sth November, 1788, and when the transaction to which that Reso- 
lution refers must have been fresh in the recollection of the Court of Direc- 
tors, Mr. Sullivan had the gratification of receiving the most satisfaCtory 
proof that he had not suffered in their favourable opinion ; a majority of 
them having, separately, assured him of their support, if he should suc- 
ceed in an application to the Minister, with a view to obtaining the Go- 


vernment of Madras.’’ 
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BLATIVE case, its adoption in the 
| ltaltan linguave, 7. 


Ax demy of Music in Frances >» its origin, 
194, 

Adam, commencement of his moral guilt 
at the fall, $54, 

Adran, his tmploration of the assistance 
of Lewis XVi. in behalf of the Ki sf 
Cochin-China, cifectual, 131}: his sub- 
sequent promotion, 152; his death, | 

Adultery, remarks on its prevalence \ 


Eneland, $8; infamous apolowy for 
300. 

Agricultyi ists, anecdotes concerni iy ON 
of our great, $07. 

» In 
employing a language pe 
selves, 108. 

Air, importance of to the feathered tribe, 
384; its power in propagating sound, 
384, 

Ambassador, English, the imposubility 
of his becoming a traitor to his coun- 
try, 379. 

Ambassadors, the present English, at fo- 
reign courts, remarks on, 578. 

America, reasons assioned 
sive intercourse with, and attachment 
to, England, 466. 

Americans, absurd declaration respecling 
their happy condition, 117. 

Anecdote, atrocious, of a French ofltcer, 
32. 

Anti-Jacobin, defence of the, agaist the 
charge of personal abuse, S13. 

Arabian Nichts, remarks on the nature 
of the plan, and erecution of the, 5. 

Armstrong, Dr. his complaints respecting 
the mutability of the Engiish climate, 
339. 

Articles, reflections on the sense of the, 
233. 

Arts, paradoxy freque ntly observable in 
productions of the, 264. 

Atonement, the doctrine of, declared by 
the Jewish prophecies, n0 less than that 
of the divinity of Christ, 415, ‘ 

Atrocity of the Dutch, horrible instance 
of, 159, 

Attraction, capillary, striking effects of, 
385. 
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Book e1n.ecrs, scoten, their | trality in 

the Pictonian pr cution, 
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O Oath independence, 33, 


Brazils, the transfer of ¢t 


} 
i 
, 


ic Portuguese 
Gsovernment to tire, cOnsmered, J+. 

Brevktast, singular bill of fare af one at 
Paris, $60 

Bull, Bishop, hts opinion ef original sin, 
9453. 

Dulls, proved not to be confined to Ireland, 
os, 

Buonaparte, remarks on his promise to 
restore the Jewish empire, 156, 

his detestation of the liberty 
of the press, L7O, 

his imsulting behaviour te 
the Ambassador of the Elector of Ba- 
varia, 279. 

—_———,, most of his victories won by 


—————— 
, 


gold, S78. 
Burdett, Sir Francis, unjustly charged 
with apostacy, 377 


L. 1 Czsar 
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Czsar and Cato, parallel between, 13. 

Calabrians, the rousing of their spirit not 
to be attributed to the preseat Mini- 
Stry, but to the late, 105. 

Calendar, the republican, Corived from 
the Dutch inhabitants at i) mavia, 125. 

Calvin, remarks on his docu n¢ und wri- 
tings, 237. 

Calvinists, their violert opposition to 
conscientious Churchmen, 253. 

Campo de Villarica, account of that fer- 
tile valley, 48%. 

Cathedral at Funchal, account of the, 25. 

Catiline’s address to his soldiers on the 
eve of a battle, 14. 

Castlereagh, Lord, anecdote of, proving 
his humanity, 66. 

Caung-Shung, account of this extraordi- 
nary King of Cochin-China, 133; lis 
naval and military forces, 135. 

Celts, ingenious observations respecting 
their origin, 259. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, proofs of 
his political derangement, 200. 

Characters, popular, strictures on, 413. 

Charles J. his death attributed to the fa- 
naticism of the army, 227. 

, his conduc? with that of Lewis 

* XVI. contrasted, 396; his domestic 
character, 396. 

Christianity, reflections on the conver- 
sion of savages to, SO. 

— , its rapid approach to ex- 
tin¢tion in France, 169. 

, not to be attacked by irony 
and ridicule, 435. 

Church, Gallican, remarks on the schism 
prevailing in the, 163. 

ewe, schisms excited in the bosom of 
the, 238. 

ow, itssmall emoluments a cause of 
diminishing the number of the Clergy, 
445. — 

Church, Catholic, its doctfine on origi- 
nal sin, 242: 

Church of England, its doctrine respect- 
ing original sin, 244. 

Church and state, necessity of the strictest 
harmony between them, 328. 

Civilization, remarks on its definition, 
115; erroneously asserted to be inju- 


rious to population, 116. 
remedy for the ill effects of, 














- , 


117, 

a ————, its bancful effects in engen- 
dering learning, science, and the arts, 
123. 

Clergy, their influence at Madeira and 
Teneriffe, 26; their abundance in Rio 
de Janeiro, 29. 

Clergy, French, attachment of the people 
to the nonjuring, 168. 


Index. 


Climate in England, general remarks on 
the variation of the, 338. 

———, is real change to be attributed 
to tho change of the style, 340, 

———, er oneous opinion of its free 
quent change males 4 343. 

Cochin-China, reflections on the igno- 
rance of the English respecting, 24, 

» account of that country, 

hitherto so little known, 129° histori- 

cal sketch of its political state, I3l; 

treaty between its King and Lewis XVI. 

of France, 131; advantazes thence re- 

sulting to the latter, 136, 

» articles of commerce sup- 
plied by, 158; the King favourable to 
the English, 138. 

Colon, its use not easily ascertained, 42], 

Colonies, probability of the old declaring 
themselve# mdependent, and necessity 
of establishing mew ones, 469; rules 
for their establishment, 471. 

-_— » projects of France towards 
new ones, 471. 

Commerce, definition of the term of, 
461. 

Confederacy, the late Continental, its 
failure owing to the precipitancy of 
Austria, 404, 

Contice nce, private, atrocity of betray- 
ing, 370. 

Congruity of merit, inquiry into the doc- 
trine of, 549. 

Connoisseurs, pointed observations on, 
2fa3. 


Cont: versy, Pictonian, summary of the, 
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Convulsions, their general prevalence in 
France, and their fatality, 479. 

Countries, Catholic, source of the wretch- 
edness and dirt in, £75. 

Country gentlemen, characteristics of the, 
376, 

Cotton-yarn, arguments on the impor- 
tance of its importation from India, 78. 

Craniology, principles of this modern 
science, 201; political advantages to 
be derived from it, 209. 

Cranmer, his conduct at the Reforma- 
tion, 235. 

Credulity, the victim to, described, 590. 

Criticism, genuine, characteristics of, 
434, 

Critics, general observations relating to 
them, and their comments on our old 
writers, 10. 

, censure of the unprincipled con- 

duct of modern, &4. 


Cromwell, eulogy on, 227. 


Curates’ At, remarks on the tenor of the, 


110. : 
Currents at sea, always travel ip right 


lines, 305. 
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Custom, singular, of forming female 
circles at Geneva, 270. 

Cuthbert, Saint, his reason for female 
exclusion from all places of worship 
accounted for, 139, 


D 


D’Alembert, excellence of his Discourse 
on the Encyclopedie, 4.50. 

Death, a profane apostrophe to, 52. 

Delaney, Dr. his opinion of the nature of 
original sin, 240. 

Deluge, objections of Mr. Pinkerton to 
the, 257. 

Dessalines the most proper opponent of 
Buonaparte, 32. 

Depravity, French, abominable instances 
of, 480. 

Disasters at sea, probability of averting 
many, 305. 

D’Oubril, M. observations on the nature 
and execution of his.mission to Paris, 
408, 

Dramatist, irascibility of a, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of one of his 
pieces, 424. 

Draper, Lieut.-Col. his reasons for pub- 
lishing his Address, 28°. 

Durham, inquiry into the treachery of, 
309, 314. 


E 


Eden, the nature of man in the garden 
of, 254. 

Education, respective advantage of a 
public and a private, 36. 

, its increased expence a reason 

for decreasing the number of clerical 

students, 4-45. 

» physical, of children, disserta- 
tion on the, 479. 

Flection, reflections on the late parla. 
mentary, $305. 

Election, review of the doctrine of, 232. 

Flizabeth, the, account of the proceed- 
ings respecting that ship and her cargo, 
458. 

Elms, impropriety of cutting them, “1 

England, its duty to keep a watchtul eye 
on the colonies of Portugal, 3.5, 

, State of its revenue, &c. in Nir. 

Pitt’s administration, 91. 

, necessity of being an armed na- 
tion, 96. 

Enthusiasm, religious, necessity of dis- 
arming its hostile efforts, 10i. 

Episcopalians and Puriians, erroneous 
statement respecting, 423. 

Epitaph, Gray’s, in Latin, 351, 

Equality, perfect, its toglish recom- 
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mendation for the restoration of the 
present rotten fabric of society, 118. 
Etruria, honourabie conduct of the Queen 
of, 275. 
Evaporasion, ingenious remarks on, S82. 
Evils, minor, specimens of, in a satirical 
respect, 307. 
Excommunication, some particulars rela- 
tive to alate, 63. 


\F 

Faery Queen, Spenser’s, general remarks 
on, 5; allegory of the character, 6. 

Fame, posthumous, declamation on the 
insiynificance of, 483. 

Fatalism, the tashionable religion of the 
Parisians and of the armics, 165. 

Females, their excinsten from all places 
of worship dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
139; puntshment of two for profaning 
this custom, 140, 

Ferney, account of an excursion to, 270, 

Fish, astonishing number of, reported to 
exist near the shore of Amsterdam 
Ishind, {24. 

Fitz-James, the Duke of, sake of his 
estate during the Revolution, 165. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. remarks on the reports 
of her third marriage, 192; impro- 
priety of her attachment to the Prince, 
2945. 

Fitch of bacon, origin of tts distribution 
as a reward for connubial aifection, 
ld. 

Forgiveness of injuries strongly enforced 
by the Holy Founder of our religyon, 
199, 

Fox, Mr. observations on the political 
conduct of, 220; outlines of bis ¢chas 
racter by Kersaint, 50% 

Fouché, account of this devil in buman 
shape, 167. 

France, her advantageous treaty with the 
Kine of Cochin-China, 186; her ims 
politic conduct to America after the 
American war, 465, 

————, varictivs of characters produced 
in trance by the Revolution, 470. 

—————, state of rcligion in the southern 
parts of, 168, 

———, striking proof of tts miscry, 460. 
raneiseans, in CochineChina, account 

of the order OT, 2D. 

remarks On man’s, 


Free will, ingenious 
45 

Prench, ther iwnorance of the Fnglish 
Coovernment, &c. 40. 

ae, instances of their rapacity in 


Holland, 154. 


—-——, remarks on their palitical feel- 
ings, 170. 


French 
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' 
French Government, nature 'f its present 
form, 407. 
Frenchman, atrociotis anecdote of a, 32. 
Fullarton, Col. remarks on his ostenta- 
‘tion, 199; censured for a pamphlet 
written and disseminated in ‘Trinidad, 
200 ; his conduct towards the rebell ous 
Polygar chiefs, 202; his concurrence 
on the first Proclamation after his arri- 
val at ‘Trinidad, 175: his neglect to 
consult Commodore Hood on the oc- 
casion, 173; his appointment as joint 
Commissioner proved, 174; his recur- 
rence to retrospedtive matters, con- 
trary to his instructions, 175. 
Finchal, the capital of Madeira, de- 
scribed, 25. 


G 


Galgacus, his address to his soldiers com - 
pared with that of Catiline, 16. 

Gall, Dr. remarks on his craniology, 
203. 

Garrow, Mr. his extraordinary assertion 
on the trial of Col. Picton, 282. 

Geneva, attachment of its inhabitants to 
the ancient Government, 269; singu- 
lar custom prevalent in that city, 270. 

Gibbon, anecdotes relating to that hjsto- 
rian, 272. 

Gleig, Dr. avows himself to be author of 
the letter of Gregor Mac Nab, 318; 
his apology for it, 319. j 

God, necessity of resignation to the will 

of, 145. | 

Goths, asserted to be of the same nation 
with the Scythians, 2573 futilify of 
this hypothesis, 2.58. 

Grattan, Mr. strictures on the political 
character of, 69. 

Gui't, its future punishment regulated by 
the different degrees of the present, 
150. 

Guimaraens, account of that ancient city, 
484. 


H 


Handkerchief, remarks on the use of the, 
498. : a : 
Haugwitz, impropriety of employing 
him in behalf of Prussia, 212. 
Hawkesworth, Dr. strictures on his Voy- 
ages by Lr. Beattie, 99, 42.0 
Heir Apparent, his self-degradation by 
becoming the leader of a party, 371. 
Herodotus’s incredulity in favour of his 
relation respecting the naval expedition 
of King Necho, 430. ae 
Hindoos, strictures on their ideas re- 
specting the transmigration of souls, 
129... 


Index, 


Hollarid, influence of the Revolution on 
the morals of the people in, 155. 

Hood, ( nmodore, points at issue in the 
conest with Col. Fullarton, 178. 

House of industry at Limerick, lamentable 
account of the, 59, 

House of Commons, extent of its legal 
power, 401, 

Human capacity, its limits defined, 451. 

Hume, Mr. censured by Dr. Veattie, 44, 

Musbandry, statement of the present sys- 
tein of, in Benga!, 72. ’ 

Hydrophobia occasioned by the bite of 
enraged men, 126. 


I 
Jacobinism, its prevalence still main- 
tamed, 377. 
Javanese, ncuirye into the benevolence 


attributed to them, and to all Hindoos, 
Tur 


Jefferys, Mr. general remarks on the 
publications of, 186; source of his mis- 
fortunes, 187; his complaints against 
Government, 180; remarks on_ his 
bankruptcy, 197, 

Innocence, no protection from the viru- 
lence of party rage, 431, 

Insanity alleged as a palliative for literary 
micapacity, 292, 

Inscription, specimen of a modern in the 
cathedral at Exeter, 51. 

Intelligence, literary, 448. 

Inteiligencies, their division into direct 
and compound, 450. 

Intoxication, fatal effects of, propensity 
of literary men to it, 89, 

Intriyue, certainty of its final detection 
and exposition, 442. 

Invasion, the possibility of its taking 
place considered, 95, 

Investigation, the delicate, observations 
respecting, 104, 

Irish, superstitious credulity of the peas 
santry, 55. 

Iron mine, account of the only one in 
Portugal, 483. 

Judgment, the last, conditions on which 
the tendr of our sentence will depend, 
15k. 

Jugurtha, his device in attacking the 
army of Metellus, 18. 

Julian, the Emperor, inconsistent opi- 
mons of the Edinburgh Reviewers ree 
specting the writings of, 435. 

Justification by faith, the opinion of the 
Churchof England respecting it proved 
to be Lutheran, 355, 


K 


Knowledge, and its three grand divisions, 
ingenious chart of, 456. 
Labour, 




















Index 


L, 


Labour, democratical ideas relative to its 
remuueration, 121. 


Langua; ge, remarks on the necessity of 


retaining itin ancient authors, 


Irish, remarks on its ' copious- 


2. 





ness, 60. 

—, the French, its general use in 
Holland since the Revolution, 156. 

Languages, remarks on the use of the 
word, 21, 

, the ancient, most proper me- 
thod for obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of them, 4:1. 

Lanjuinais, dignified consistency a i67 

Laureat, remarks on the word, 

Laws, the, equally binding on the prince 
and peasant in England, 196. 

Laurence, Dr. his observations on the 
Scholastic doctrine of congruous merit, 
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Learning, asserted to be prejudicial to 
society, 123. 

La’ lrappe, account of the monks belong- 
ing to the convent of, 54; founder of 
the order, 54. 

Legislator, qualities requisite in a, $75, 

L’Esprit, tolerable inquiry into the na- 
ture of, 477. 

Leslie, his conversation with the Duke of 
Norfol respecting Mary Queen of 
Scots, S16, 

Letter, consolatory, admirable specimen 
of a, 49. 

Levy en masse, dangerous consequences 
of the, 96. 

Lewis XIV. trait of 1, 53. 

Lewis XVI. comparison betwe: be im and 
Charles I. $9.5. 

Ladies, their lice 
neiro censured, 29, 

at Rome, unfa 
of the, 278. 

Lambeth Palace, 
interior, 426. 

Liberty, ' rench, sned 

Lineson “ab lighted 

——— at Naples, 

e of, 278. 

MP ns gy of the English Church, its excel- 
lencies 3, 418 

Lombard, bis doétrine of grace by no 
means injurious, 348, 

Luther, his opin on respecting the cone 
eruity of merit, $50, 
Lyons, di position of its 

rovalty, 269. 


erenerosity ft 


ntrousness at Rio de Jae 


' 
vouravle account 





brief description of its 
ymen of, 157. 
2oseb rd” YS), 


remarks on the 


inhabitants to 
M 


Macgregors, libel against the, 310. 

Mac Nab, Gregor, the letter of, declared 
to be a libel, 332; the author after 
wards giscovers himself, 3/8. 
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Madcira, olwervations on the clergy at, 
6, 

Madness, chiefly owing to intetise think- 
int, 205; its cure, O08, 

Malouct, M, revolutionary tergrversa- 
tion of, 161. 

Man’s free agency discussed, 455, 

Manure, animal, its preparation from 
human bodres recommended, 119. 

Mars, ingenious observations respecting 
the use of this word in the Italhan and 
Latin, 7. ; 

Mary Cueen of Scots, remarks on the 
authentiaity of her letters, 308 

Massacre of the priests at Paris in Sep- 
tember, 395. 

Mayor, 
AD, 


Melville, I ord, il ipropriety of the pre- 


» 315. 


Lord, wonderful sagacity of a, 


mature Addre agaist, 402, 
Members, extraordinary kind of, in a 

former House of Cc mmons, 436. 
Merit, human, ingenious remarks on, 


S47, et seq. 

Metellus, history of the battle fought be- 
tween him and Jugurtha, 18. 

Middlemen, sentiments on the, 56. 

Milton, his reply to the Duke of York, 
229. 

Mind, human, division of the powers of 
the, 453. 

Ministers: of the Church, 
considered, 420. 

Ministry, political deranrement of seve 
ral members of the present, 206. 

---, miserable state of public affairs 
on their appointment denied to have 
existed, 406. 

Mitford, Col. his remark on the pro- 
pensity of Englishmen to abuse their 
own climate, S40. 

Monk, observations on his restoration of 
King Charles, 228, 

Monuments, public, inquiry into the aps 
propriation of the subscriptions for 
erecting severa!, 522. 

Mulberry, its culture in Bengal, 

Muradin, his authority in respect to the 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots, 309, 


their duties 





N 


Name, origin of that word, 504 506, 

Nature, human, reflection on, 262, 

Neapolitans, ignorance of two of the no- 
bility, 276. 

Negotiation, reflections on the late, 215; 
pretexts of the French for protracting, 
410, 

Negroes, observations on their capacity, 
SY. 

Neuter gender, the neuter state substi- 
tuted tor the former term, 421. 

L l 3 New-hall, 
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Newehall, description of it, and of the. 
nunnery, 140; its establishment in 
Englanl, 445; successtul attempts of 
the refugees to induce English ladies to 
take the veil, 446. 

Novel-writers, severe attack on, for their 
dissemination of bad principles, 8Q. 


0 


Ode to the Army, 350, 

Opera, the Italian, censured, 499. 

Opium, its culture monopolized by the 
Government, 75. 

Optics, ingenious preliminary observa- 
tions on, 386. 

Organs, the, of the various passions con- 
sidered, 20+. 

P 


Paine, Tom, interesting particulars of, 
364. 

Palm, Mr. the atrocious murder of, 222. 

Paradise Regained, appropriate senti- 
ments on, 230. 

Paradise, nature of the covenant with 
man in, 244. 

Paris, extortionate price of apartments 
for the English at, 367. 

——, remarks on the alterations pro- 
duced on the morals of the people at, 
in the course of thirteen years, 165. 

Parma, the Duke of, probability of his 
death being occasioned by poison, “74. 

Patriots, the Dutch, instance of their 
barbarity, 159. 

Paull, Mr. his conduct in respect to the 
charges against l.ord Wellesley, 372. 
Peace, observations on the one concluded 

after the American war, 46. 

——-, its conclusiva at present impoli- 
tical to England, 214. 

, the first propositions rélative to, 
madé by Mr. Fox, 412. 

Pelagius, his do@rine on the subject of 
original sin, 253. 

Peter Pindar, censured for the immo- 
rality of his writings, SO. 

Philosophism, modern, ridiculous speci- 
men of, 119 

Philosophy, the new French, introduced 
at Batavia, 124. 

, advantages derived from it 

in a state of wretchedness, 392. 

» instructive survey of its 
principles, 456. 

Pheenicians, their superiority in naval 
affairs to the Greeks, 430. 

Phraseology, reflections on the propriety 
of altering the ancient, 2. 

Physicians asserted to have the most op- 

portunities of acquiring knowledge of 

society, 114. 














Index. 


Picton, Gen. his reply to the charges 
brought against him by Col. Fullarton, 
179; his observations respecting the 
means employed to render his charac- 
ter odious, 281, 

Pinkerton, Mr. his aversion to the Celts, 
256. 

Pitt, Mr. review of his Administration, 
91; his private character, 93. 

, abused by a late French writer, 





492. 

Pius VI. variety of opinions respecting 
the character of, 279. 

—— VII. his degradation of religion in 
his submission to Buonaparte, 166. 

Plenderleath, Mr. intrieate case of, 318. 

Pockets,on their disuse amongst ladies, 
501, F 

Police, the French, its vigilance, jea- 
lousy, and severity, in Holland, 154. 

Politicians, why more liable to mental 
derangement than other men, 205. 

Poor’s-rate, remarks on propositions for 
reducing the, 111. 

Poplar-tree, the, why best adapted to 
represent French liberty, 359. 

Portalis, his letter to Lewis XVUL. on the 
state of France, 167. 

Portugal, transfer of its Government to 
the Brazils considered, 34; its trade to 
England, 34. 

Press, the correction of public abuses its 
duty, 79; its freedom now existing 
only in England, 223. 

Priestley, Dr. his delight in controversy, 
40; contrast between him and Dr. 
Beattie, 41. 

Prince of Wales, instance of his munifi- 
cence in sending a gentleman to Por- 
tici, 268, 

Princes, necessity of their discharging 
every religious, moral, and social duty, 
297 ; their immoral conduct ought to 
be laid open to the world, 377. 

Proselytism, general remarks on the spi- 
rit of, in Ireland, 65. 

Profanation, horrible picture of public, 
an Holland, 155. 

Prussia, strictures on her late political 
conduct, 231. 

, publication of her Manifeste 

against France, 224. 

, omission and neglect of her 

councils, 332. 
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Reformation, the English, principles on 
which it was founded, 235. 
Reformation of the morals, manners, and 
minds, of the electorsin England ne- 
cessary, 376. a 
Reformer, political, mischievous insinu- 
ations of a, 99. 
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Regimen, dietetic, curious prescription 
for a, 116. 

Religion, natural, its insufficiency philo- 
sovphically proved, 4%. 

—, its influence on social order 
considered, 62. 

———, present inattention to the per- 
formance of duties of, 444. 

ee, Christian, its beneficial conse- 
quences to man, 452. 

———-, its union with reason produc- 
tive of the most lovely etfect, 452. 

, revealed, its necessity pointed 
out, 452, 454, 

Review, Edinburgh, characteristic marks 
of the, 454. 

Revolution, French, profound remarks 
on the, 46. 

Righteousness, original, observations on 
the phrase, 251. 

Rio de Janeiro, beauty of its scite, 27; 
abundance of the clergy there, 20. 

Rousseau, the last moments of, $60. 

Rumination, human, curious account of 
an instance of, 53. 
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Sallust proved not to have been so pro- 
fligate and abandoned as described by 
Le Clerc and others, 429; his bust 
evidently a forgery, 429; asserted to 
be obscure, #3.3. 

——, peculiarity of his style and man- 
ner, 12; difficulties attending a trans- 
lation of his work, 13. 

Savages, ingenious reflections on the 
manner of converting them to Christi- 
anity, 30. 

Saxon Architecture, its origin in Eng- 
land, 496. 

Slave-trade, necessity of justice attending 
its abolition, 303. 

Samson Agonistes, just observations on 
the merits of, 20. 

Scythians, asserted to be another term 
for Goths, 257. 

Schoolmen, their opinion respecting me- 
rit different from that of the Reformers, 
349. 

Sea-bath, impropriety of its indiscrimi- 
nate use, 306. 

Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment, political derangement of the, 207. 

Self-examination, great advantages de- 
rived from, 437. 

Sensations, proved to be the principles of 
our intelligencies, 450. 

Sermons, English, comments on thcir ge- 
neral character, 143; qualities requi- 
site in good, 144. 

Shelton, Captain, declaration of, 176. 

Sight, original and important observa- 
tions on, 887. 
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Sin, original, remarks on the doctrine of, 
239, 255. 

Solitude, picture of, $92. 

Spenser, reasons for” supposing him to 
have been poet laureat, 3; inquiry 
into the state of his circumstances at 
the time of his death, 4. 

Spirit , the Holy, co-operation of its grace 
necessary to man for his salvation, 148, 

Stage, keen satire on the, 86; its present 
degraded state, 425. 

Stenography, defence of Nicholson's sys 
tem of, 529. 

Steuart, Dr. his statement of two ancient 
naval expeditions, 450. 

Students, clerical, their present decrease, 
4-42; causes, 445, et seq. 

Strength, interesting observations on ani- 
mal, $83. 

Sugar, probable result of its culture ia 
Renal, 76 

Superstition, singular instance of, 5t% 


T 


Talleyrand, M. description of the Back- 
settlers and fisherinen in America given 
by, 469. 

Tallien, Madame, sketch of her charac 
ter, 363. 

Taste, its true basis the great models of 
antiquity, 429. 

Tergiversation, French Revolutionary, 
instance of, in Malouet, 161. 

Thatching, how executed in West De 
von, 51. 

Theatre, its entertainments, if well con- 
ducted, eminently rational and moral, 
145. 

Thrashing, manner of performing it in 
West Devon, 51. 

Thornton, Col. W. the revisor of the an- 
cient militia laws, 358, 

Thornton, Col. his introdu€tion to Bug- 
naparte described, 363, 

Thucidydes, opinion of Cicero, and 
others, respecting his writings, 432. 
Translators, their want of justice in the 
description of battles and seiges in the 

Koman and Greck classics, 17. 

Travels, modern, observations on, $9, 

‘Tobacco, proposal for its culture in Ben- 
gal, 73. 

Treaty between Lewis XVI. and the King 
of Cochin-China, statement of the, 131. 

Tree of liberty, nature of the respec 
shewn it at Rotterdam, 158. 

Truth, importance of an inquiry into its 
principles at the present era, 451. 

Todd, Mr. censured for some of his notes 
on Spenser, 11. 

Turin, account of the city of, 273. 

Turon Bay, importance of its situation, 

136, 

Virtue, 
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Virtue, its slow and gradual progress to 
vice ably pourtrayed, ~OL, 

» the regret of, that an Dlustrious 
Character should be stamed with vice, 
432. 

Vice, its rise and increase in Holland 
owing to the Revolution, 155, 160. 
we, gradual progress to, from virtue, 
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Volney, M. ingenions remarks of, on 
the climate and sol of America, 345, 
Volunteers, just observations respecting, 

96, 





Voyages, general reflections on modern, 
4 < 7] 
39. 
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Upas, the, its existence proved to be fic- 
titious, 125. 
Usury, curious explanation on the sub- 
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jest of, 457. 
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War, democratical insinuations respect- 
ing the motives for entering on, ]zy, 
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Weather, practical method of observing 
the changes of the, 338. 

, remarks on its changes in the 
different seasons, 340, 

Weilesiey, Marquis of, his character, 
371; his conquests in India reckoned 
among our miserics, 406, 

Whitbread, Mr. though a public moni- 
tor, still greatly in want of admonition 
himself, 3993; strictures on his Reso- 
lutions relative to Lord Melville, 400. 

Windham, Mr. general remarks on his 
political character, 153. 

Wharton, Mr. strictures on his abilities 
asa critic, 7. 

Winds, general remarks on the winds in 
the different seas, 204. 

Wolf hunting in France, description of, 
365. | 

W orks before justification, natural expla- 
nation of, St. 

World, whimsical conjecture relative to 
the period of its termination, 120, 

Writers, public, their silence at vice cri- 
minal, ISO, 
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Abridgiment of Napoleone’s Campaigns in 
Germany, 491. 

Anas, the French, 428. 

Andrew®’s Relations of War and Politics 
between France and Great Britam, 938. 

Annual Register, the, for 1798, S95. 

Answer to Nath. Jetferys, with an Exa- 
mination into the Motives of his Pub- 
lication, and its probable Conse- 
quences, 195. 

Archdeacon Law's Charge to the Clergy 
vi the Diocese ot Rochester, 101. 
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Baldwin's History of England, 428. 

Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin-China, 23, 
124. 

Pooker’s Calista: or a Picture of Modern 
Life, 87. 
































Brayley’s and Herbert’s Views of Lam- 
beth Palacc, 4v6. 

tristed’s Edward and Anna, 29S. 

Rritton’s and Brayley’s Beauties of Eng~- 
land and Wales, 50, 139. 

Bryan’s lectures on Natural Philosophy, 


Sel, 
C 


Carol O’Caustic’s Laughable Lover, 424. 
Carr's Stranger in Ireland, 55. 
Correspondence, the, and Official Notes 
relating to the late Negotiation, 403. 
Cowe’s Sermon at St. Paul’s, Covente 
garden, 104. 
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D’Alembert’s Philosophical, Historical, 
and Literary Works, 449. 
Defence of the Volunteer System, with 
Hints for its Improvement, 96. 
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Diamond cut Diamond, 29.5. 

, the, new Pointed, 297. 

Draper's, Eieut-Col. Address to the 
British Public, see Pictonian. 

Dupont on the Bank of France, 460, 





Evans's Thanksgiving Sermon, 419. 

Evidence taken at Port of Spain in the 
Case of Louisa Calderon, sce PiGtonian. 

Fxtracts trom the Minutes of the Coun- 
cil of Tiinidad, see Pictonian. 


F 


Farrer’s Sermons on the Parables, 143. 

Forbes’s, Sir William, Life of Dr. Beattie, 
36. 

Fullarton’s, Col. Statement, Letters, and 
Documents, respeding the Affairs in 
Mrinidad, see PiCtonian. 
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Refutation of Col. Pice 

ton's Letter, see Pictoniaw. 
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Gaskin’s Sermon on the English Liturgy, 


£18, 
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Hall's Effects of Civilization of the Peo- 
ple in Europe an States, 113. 

His’s ‘Vheory of the Politic al World, 

Elistorical View of Christianit y pee he the 
Fdinburgh Review, 454. 

History and Antiquities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 42%. 

Hook's lnvisible Girl, 425. 

ammeeee J 'ekeli, 425. 


Hornsey’s Child's Monitor. 


Jeffervs’s Review of the Conduct of the 
Prince of Wales, &c. &c. 156, 
Impostor, the, Unmasked, 413. 


L 


Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, 232, 347. 

Lebrun’s Prodigies of the achiasiods 
474. 

Lemaistre’s Travels through France, 267. 

Letter to the Ear! of Moira, 369. 

- to Mr. Whitbread, 398. 

Link’s Edition of Hofimansegg’s Travels 
in Portugal, 481. 
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Mauners’s Edgar: or Caledonian Feuds, 


45, 
Marclifie’s Life of L wdy Jane Grey, #23, 
a ] woking Glass, . 124. 


Vieas ures as we llas Men, 99. 

Mallin’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 49°. 

Molleson’s Miiscellanies in Prose and 
Verse, 89. 

Money s Letter to the Right Hon. Wm. 
Windham, on the 
Country, 95. 

Moral and Political Essays 


Deience of the 


476. 
Murmur’ ce Henels.! he ie .° 
a surmMul >, Wid A sCvslii, More Meserles, 
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Muiter’s Thanksgiving Sermon, 420. 
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Nicholson's Treatise on Practical Navi. 
vation and Seamanship, SOS. 


Noel's Historica! Dictionary of celebrated 


ersonages of Antiguity, 303. 


Pp 


Pape’s Compendious English Grammar 
si. 

Parny’s Travels of Celina: a Poem, 472 

Peake'’s Admouttory Hints on the Use of 
Sea Bathing, 306. 

Pictonian Prosecution, 172, 28), 

Picton’s, Col. Letter to Lord }lobart, 
see Pictonian. 
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Remarks on the Husbandry and Iaternal 
Commerce of Bengal, 70. 

Roses lLinef itxamination into the Ine 
crense af the Revenue, Commerce, and 
Navigation of Great Britain, during 
Mr. Pitt’s Administration, 9, 


Ww 


Sacombe’s Treatise on the Physical Edu- 
cation of Children, 479. 

Semple’s Charl.s tits, 260, 

Signs of the ‘Times; or a Dialogue in 
Verse, 79. 

Sophia St. Clare, S91. 

State of the Negotiation, 403, 

Steuart’s Sallust, 12, 428. 

stone’s Sermon on Jewish Prophecy, 414, 

Substance of Debates ona Resolution for 
Abolishing the Slave Trade, 303. 

Symmons s Life of Milton, 225, 


Taleyrand, 
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Talleyrand on the Commerce between 
the United States and England, 465. 

Thompson’s Visitation Sermon, 420. 

Thornton’s, Col. Sporting Tour, 357. 

, Transactions with R. 
C, Burton, Esq. 427. 

Tocquot’s New and Easy Guide to the 
French Language, 422. 

Todd's Spenser, |. 

Traveller, the Belgian, 152. 
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Vindication of the Celts, 255. 
of Mr. Jefferys, 302. 
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Walk through Leeds, 427. ; 
Williamson the Climate of Great Bri- 
tal, SS7< 
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Admonition respecting Borough Voters, 
112. 

Author, the, of the recog Letter, 
his Stricture on Cobbett, relative to 
the Delicate Investigation, 104. 

Arcesilas on Private ‘lributes to Public 
Characters, $22. 

Bone’s Principles and Regulations of 
Tranquillity, 110. 

Britton’s Historicat Account of Corsham 
House, 109. 

Cooper's Practical Guide for the Light 
infantry Officer, 106. 

Correspondence, 112, 224, 354; 448, 

Egremont’s Observations onthe Mildew, 
107. 

Gleig, Dr. and Mr. Malcolm Laing, 508. 

Gray's Elegy, 331. 

Inquiry respecting the Unpublished Wri- 
tings of Bishop Horne, 325. 

Rraly and England, each in One of their 
Children, 111. 

Letter to Lord Porchester, on the de- 
graded state of the English Clergy, 
10°, 
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N. B. For remarkable Passages, sce the General Jedex. 


Lines on the Death of the late Bishop 
Horsley, 447. 

Literary inediigunce, 448. 

Nicholson's Short Hand, and the Critical 
Review, 329. 

Nuns, the, at New Hall, 445. 

Ode to the Army, 350, 

Oxoniensis on the Diminution of Clerical 
Students, 442. 

Political Craniology, 203. 

Senex on the Diminution of Clerical Stu- 
dents, 527, 

ageerg! | of Politics, 921, 332. 

To our Readers, 112. 

Valerius Publicula to Wm. Fullarton, Esq. 
199, 





- to the Righ Hon. John 
Sullivan, 436. 

Veritas on Pricsteraft, in Popish Con- 
fession and Absolution detected, 446., 

Vindication of the Right Hon. John Sul- 
livan, against the attacks of Valerius 
Publicola, 509. 
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Page 448, for Flendem, read Flendum. 
ercetus, 
iecat, 






percitua, 
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